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ROMBARDMENT OF RIO JANEIRO BY THE REBEL FORCES UNDER ADMIRAL MELIA. 
THE REVOLT OF THE FLEET 
A BRAZILIAN RETROSPECT, 
By Ceci. CHARLES, 
It was in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. We were vast number of Latin-Americans when I say that, 


leaning against the rail of the steamer, and the 
warm breeze that stirs at the Tropic of Capricorn 
was touching our faces. My companion was a 
thoughtful South American, a journalist and 
economist of the Argentine Republic, thoroughly 
republican—in the broad sense of the word, as 
opposed to monarchy—in his views, and not given 
to violence of expression. This is what he said : 
**And I believe I but voice the sentiment of a 
Vol. XXXVII., No. 5—33., 


while the Monroe Doctrine may be regarded as a 
grand conception, nevertheless the Republic of 
the United States will never command from the 
Latin-American republics the thorough respect 
and sincere affection that she should until the 
Republic of the U | States shall cease to dis- 
play toward those weaker republics the domineer- 
ing selfishness and brutality of attitude that she 
to-day maintains.” He spoke seriously, and 1 
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was not prepared to dispute his assertion. ‘l'oo 
vivid in my mind were incidents that witnessed 
its truth. Against the rare service of a “ friendly 
arbitration ” by the President of the United States 
to end come lingering boundary dispute between 
adjoining countries there stood out in unholy, 
unadmirable contrast the too frequent dispatch- 
ing of men-of-war ‘‘to protect American inter- 
ests,” the overbearing demands for reparation, 
the uncalled-for interference, the inexcusable 
jack of interest in or knowledge concerning the 
peoples inhabiting the rest of the same hemi- 
sphere, the bullying policy in general which gives 
rise to and tacit approval of the contemptuous 
articles printed in magazine and newspaper. My 
native land loomed up before me a huge figure 
ef cosmopolitan substance, with a preponderance 
of the Saxon element, rendering it fit subject for 
arraignment as “‘ domineering, selfish and brutal.” 
In shamed silence I conld but gaze at the lovely 
Brazilian shore, the picturesque houses back on 
the heights, the charming homes of Nictheroy. 
There are people who speak of Rio Janeiro as a 
horrible place; but these are usually foreigners 
who do not know the soft, sibilant Portuguese 
Janguage, or possess the friendship of the natives, 
or have any way of contemplating Brazilian life 
save as untranslatable pantomime seen from the 
deck of a steamer in the harbor. To them there 
is, of course, no poetry in the town, or in the 
mysterious hills and vales behind it, where sierras 
stretch off toward the Bolivian frontier, or north- 
ward past the San Francisco toward the entrancing 
region of the giant river of all rivers. A cowardly 
terror of the ‘‘ fever” absorbs these people ; they 
are only anxious to get away. 

‘“* Moreover,” resumed my companion, ‘it would 
seem as if the Republic of the United States, in 
contemplating the struggles and rebellions of 
these countries, should hardly have forgotten her 
own rebellion of thirty years ago; a war that 
lasted, I believe, some four or five years, com- 
prised over four hundred battles, and sacrificed— 
am I wrong in the number ?—some five hundred 
thousand lives. A war that came at the emanci- 
pation of slaves ; a war of great generals and ad- 
mirals—of land and of water as well.” 

Still silent, I could but bow assent. The aver- 
age South American, I am constrained to con- 
fess, is usually much better informed on the his- 
tory of North America than is the average North 
American. 

The revolt of the fleet was at hand. It had not 
yet begun, but the Argentine gentleman saw forty- 
eight hours ahead. He seemed already to hear 
the roar of the guns and smell the powder. Per- 
haps even the death-bearing shells curved their 





way landward through his fancy and the clear, 
beantiful atmosphere. My own prescient power 
was fainter; I had but vague feelings of appre- 
hension. Fortunately I had with me, for his and 
my own distraction, an article cut from the Jor- 
nal do Commercio, one of the great blanket sheets 
of the country—an article possibly written by 
some foreigner, bitter with complaint. 

**For three long years,” it ran, translated, “the 
theme of conversation, and even of the optimist 
papers, declares us to be mad, and to have lost all 
notion of duty; and that discipline in all ranks 
and conditions of men has disappeared. Things 
continue from bad to worse, and nothing can sur- 
prise us now, so accustomed are we to accept the 
unforeseen and absurd as natural and reasonable, 
the exotic for the customary and normal....... 
We are worse than the camels, beasts of burden 
like ourselves, only they seem to know when they 
have had enough load and get up. Not so with 
us. We more or less cheerfully carry all the bur- 
dens that they place on our shoulders, and when 
we can go no further fall down, crushed but vol- 
uble still, like the frog under the ox’s foot, that 
gayly declared he went there to take the measure 
for the ox’s shoes !” 

The article then went on to specify grievances 
of the inhabitants of Brazil. Every man, from 
the President down to the beggar in the gutter, did 
as he pleased, made and unmade his own code to 
suit himself. No fixed prices or tariffs, or habits 
or customs. Postal abuses. Necessity for regis- 
tering every letter. (This, by the way, is merely 
one of the Brazilian’s ]uxurious habits, like the 
North American’s paying extra to ride in a parlor 
car.) Exceeding risk in sending freight or ex- 
press by rail. Peculiarities of private bonded 
storehouse owners. Abuses in concession mon- 
gering. Robberies in bank management. Dis- 
honesty of private companies, instancing the Leo- 
poldina Railway Company, which for a brief time 
was under the Company Geral management, the 
floors of whose stations were built with such wide 
crevices as to admit of serious leakage, not only 
of coffee, but of hens, chickens and other desira- 
ble commodities as well. Also the Central Rail- 
way Company, the most important, perhaps, of 
all South America, whose robberies were so nu- 
merous as to become notable. As, for example, 
when the brand-new overcoat of the Senhor Cor- 
onel Albuquerque, en route from Sao Paulo to 
another station, mysteriously resolved itself, in- 
side its careful wrappings, into a couple of old 
coffee sacks! And the management of the rail- 
way was utterly unable to take any steps in the 
matter, owing to the package showing no sign of 
being tampered with, 
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MAP OF THE BAY 


The Jornal do Commercio has not the same 
policy as O Pais, that organ of the great repub- 
lican leader, Quintino Bocayuva ; but the Jornal 
do Commercio’s article is full of bitter truth as 
well as bitter complaint. 

Dispassionate minds find the Brazilian story an 
interesting one. Who that may have witnessed 
the great naval land parade of last year in New 
York will ever forget the amusing display of the 
black men-of-war’s men from the Brazilian fleet, 
and the funny performance of their band, before 
the City Hall? Poor fellows! the tremendous 
march on the Fifth Avenue pavement had nearly 
done for them ; their breath and their legs had 
given out at the same time. A good many of the 
spectators laughed at them ; some were even in- 
dignant and cried: ‘‘ Well, they’re a queer set, 
those Brazilians! The idea of parading a lot of 
niggers! It’s an insult.” Had these people 
stopped to think they might perhaps have re- 
membered that Brazil, unlike Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Chili, the Argentine and other South American 
countries, is a republic of whites and blacks, not 
of whites alone ; and that naturally her army and 
navy are both largely made up of negroes, the 
officers being white men, or mixed white and In- 
dian. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, slavery 
not being abolished until five years ago ? 

But the story only becomes simple when one 


OF RIO JANEIRO 


has traversed the vast region and studied its peo- 
ple. Poor Brazil! Shaken to the nethermost 
roots by that tremendous change of the year 1888 
—the change of absolute emancipation. Shaken 
again eighteen months later with the deposition 
of the Emperor. And for four years more kept in 
a state of tremulous apprehension by!the dissen- 
sions and jealousy between army and navy, and 
harrowed by the talons of unscrupulous advent- 
urers. From that fateful emancipation year one 
can trace with rapid finger the joys and sorrows, 
hopes and defeats of those in authority. 

For over half a century the good Emperor 
Pedro II., son of Pedro I. and grandson of Joao, 
had reigned with kindly, Christian sway marked 
by many liberal measures. His father had begun 
by abolishing hereditary aristocracy ; Pedro II. 
began by granting all the provinces their own 
legislatures, so that they might run things for the 
most part to suit themselves. Thirty-seven years 
later came the proclamation that henceforth all 
children born of slave mothers would be free. 
Seventeen years more were required to reach the 
great decision of the 13th of May, 1888, when the 
bill that swept slavery from the empire was signed 
by a woman’s hand—the hand of Isabel, Pedro’s 
daughter, and regent in his absence. For a paral- 
lel to the state of popular feeling—suppressed 
though it were—in Brazil at the signing of this 
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ADMIRAL MELLO. 


bill we have but to glance back thirty years in 
our own history. The empire was tottering at 
that moment. The people—ah, yes, the peo- 
ple—were glad to do away with slavery. They said 
so emphatically. A Portuguese characteristic is 
to say the thing required by expediency. Viva 
liberty! There were those who had already given 
their slaves their freedom. But it is safe to say 
that no human being submits with unruffled in- 
ner feelings to being depriv- 
ed by some one else of some- 
thing that belongs to him. 
Isabel was not popular. 
Poor, good princess! She 
was married to D’Eu, whom 
they hated—that was one 
good excuse. She was too 
religious, too quick to obey 
her father confessor, too 
friendly to the Jesuits—that 
served as another reason. 
The Jesuits’ most glorious 
use for years has been to 
serve as pretext for pen war, 
tongue war, sword war in 
these countries. Those who 
talked ‘* Jesuit” oppres- 
sion, be sure, were thinking 
rather of the loss of their 
negroes. Jeers and con- 








ADMIRAL DA GAMA, 


FLORIANO PEIXOTO, EX-PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL, 


tempt there were for the meek lady kneeling to 
perform humble penance for something that 
weighed on her conscience. She swept the floor 
of acertain part of the Companha Church, they 
said. Some said she scrubbed it; but scrubbing 
is not so common in South as in North American 
countries, nor indeed so necessary, for several 
reasons. But empire, church, Jesuits, meddle- 
some princess—all seemed to go together. It 
mattered not that had Dom 
Pedro been at home he 
would have been the signer 
of the bill. T’o some minds 
it is always a comfort to 
have a woman to blame, and 
Isabel was the woman in 
this case. 

Of course no intelligent 
person but foresaw the con- 
sequences of freeing the 
slaves—the inevitable de- 
pression. But hope was 
placed in the new immigra- 
tion that was to be fostered 
in many notable ways. Alas 
for this immigration! The 
newcomers were frightened 
out by the fever, that stu- 
pendous bugbear of the 
foreigner. There was a 
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change of hands all around on the planta- 
tions ; and there was a scarcity of labor— 
for the newly freed negro did not care to 
work—and the coffee and the sugar were in 
great danger. Dom Pedro came home; 
there was a crash of the Ministry. The 
head of the new Ministry was the proud 
and ambitions Affonso Celso, the elegant 
Viscount Ouro Preto. The proud and am- 
bitious Celso was a man who dearly loved to 
speculate. He thought the country re- 
quired one giant bank, instead of various 
smaller ones, and so he took hold of the 
International and turned it into the Na- 
tional Bank, and set it going with a fifty- 
million capital. Next came his manipula- 
tions of the soldiery, which he attempted 
to spread out over remote territory along 
the vast Bolivian frontier and down toward 
Paraguay and the Parana River. He want- 
ed to get them away from Rio before the 
gathering clouds of disaffection should 
burst. But his precaution was too late. It 
was the month of November. A Chilian 
cruiser was in the harbor, and there had 
been festivities, winding up with a magnifi- 
cent ball given by the Prime Minister, the 
expenses of the whole mounting up, it is 
said, toa hundred thousand dollars. While 
these festivities were going on, however, 
the republicans, led by the illustrious Bo- 
cayuva, editor of -O Pais, were making their 
preparations in secret meetings and getting 
quite ready for the final act. Bocayuva 
was personally very popular. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in connection with Ad- 
miral Mello some time previous. Mello, 
who is a lordly, dignified commander in 
times of peace, had had the grandson of the 
Emperor, Dom Agostino, on his ship down 
at Valparaiso, and the Chilians, who are de- 
lightful entertainers, had féted them right 
well. Then Mello had had to reciprocate 
at heavy expense. And when he returned 
to Rio Janeiro the grouty Minister of Ma- 
rine, Baron Ladario, had refused to approve 
his expenditure, leaving Mello himself to 
make it good. Bocayuva came gallantly to 
his aid, denounced it as a shame, and 
started a popular subscription to reimburse 
Mello. 

Now, this same Bocayuva was waiting and 
ready, those delightful early November 
days. The festivities wound up with the f ae ie 
ball. Then ensued a strange quiet—an | > ie si 
ominous quiet that can only be imagined 
by those who have at some time experienced 
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it. Days passed slowly—four, five, six. Then 
came the peromptory order: ‘‘The Ninth Bat- 
talion to Matto Grosso !” 

And the Ninth Battalion—refused ! 

The swift alarm, the dazed faces of civilians, 
the landing of the naval forces, the desperate 
summoning of police and fire brigade, the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, the arrival of the great field 
marshal, Deodoro Fonseca, heading his officers ; 
the burst of wild cheers from the troops; the 
arrest of the Ministry, the refusal of the Baron 
Ladario, Secretary of the Navy, to surrender ; the 
firing in which he was wounded and carried away 
for dead—the picture passes as ina flash. The 
Emperor’s hasty return from Petropolis—his pite- 
ous last endeavor to call a new Cabinet ! 

On the 17th the flag of the empire had fallen— 
the Emperor had gone away forever into exile! 

They had had to send him away at three o’clock 
in the morning ; instead of waiting until after- 
noon; those who were putting him out of the 
land he had passed all his life in—the land he had 
so loved and the land whose history had been sul- 
lied by no evil act, but rather illumined by good 
deeds of his—feared a demonstration. He had 
been as a father to the people; at the last mo- 
ment their hearts must have failed them—they 
must have wept. 

Peace to thee, Dom Pedro, pathetic figure! 
Peace and recompense for that great sorrow of 
thy declining years ! 

But, to continue, perhaps even a more pathetic 
figure than Pedro’s is that of his immediate suc- 
cessor, Deodoro da Fonseca, the field marshal 
of gallant bearing, of stern glance, of brilliant 
martial fame. No wonder he called it the sad- 
dest day of his life when he was compelled to 
choose between his Emperor and _ his soldiers. 
Better, perhaps, had his life gone out in one of 
those terrible battles down on the Paraguayan 
border where he had fought so bravely those bit- 
terest foes of his country and achieved the reputa- 
tion for which Dom Pedro made him general. 
Perhaps some such thought was in his mind three 
years later, when, sick at heart, and worn out in 
soul and body with the ungrateful cares that had 
been his, he sat looking out from Tijuca with 
wistful eyes at the mountains, and remembering 
the past. 

General da Fonseca began his Provisional Pres- 
idency confronted by quite ‘enough to try his 
metal. With the scent of the new republic in 
their nostrils, human vultures, the adventurers 
that hover over all South American countries, 
came settling upon Rio Janeiro. Lottery men, 
speculators, gamblers, promoters, rascals of every 
kind. Speculation was epidemic and deadly. 
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The great Company Geral was formed by Mey- 
rinck, the lottery man, and others. It bought 
up half a dozen or more railroads with a great 
flourish. Everybody was crazy to have some 
Geral stock. Plunger Lowndes, afterward the 
Count Leopoldina, with a railway named after 
him, came along and joined the Geral people. 
Lowndes came from Para, and was of fairly good 
antecedents; his grandfather, a very decent old 
Englishman, having lived in Rio for some years. 
But Lowndes went in for luxury—a villa, Boa 
Vista, near Tijuca, in the mountains back from 
the city. He drove tandems and four-in-hand 
teams, and was a jolly good fellow, and played 
philanthropist when advisable. The people prom- 
ised him a monument. That is the favorite re- 
ward in Latin-American countries. 

Was Fonseca blind to what must surely come ? 
Was he deceived ? The Geral people knew what 
they were about. The magnificent syndicate kept 
on in all its glory. But Fonseca had other things 
to worry him. ‘There was from the start the 
jealousy between army and navy—especially the 
dissatisfaction among naval people when, on as- 
suming the reins of the government, he promptly 
proceeded to double the number of soldiers and 
increase the officers’ pay. Himself a soldier, he 
knew too well the weakness or strength of the 
military. On the other hand, he sought to con- 
ciliate the navy by having their beloved Bocayuva 
in his Cabinet. 

But the time came when Fonseca must yield 
his post to another, and that other his Vice Presi- 
dent, Floriano Peixoto. Now, Peixoto knew just 
what it meant to be President of the new Republic 
of Brazil. He knew the friction between military 
and marine. He also knew the Geral people—bet- 
ter, perhaps, than Fonseca had known them. He 
was not surprised when they announced that ‘‘ pub- 
lic credit being shaken by the change of admin- 
istration,” they were going to send Mr. Lowndes 
to England for a loan of two million sterling. 
Mr. Lowndes departed without any objection from 
the President, and in due time a cable message 
reported the success of his trip. A cable message 
to a South American republic is sometimes re- 
sponsible for a great deal. The Geral issued no. 
end of £5 certificates, and everybody bought them 
in a crazy way until—the crash came. The books 
were missing, and Mr. Lowndes was the Geral’s 
creditor—for eight millions. Then Peixoto did 
what he could—which was not much. He ordered 
a judicial investigation, and put the members of 
the syndicate under surveillance. Mr. Lowndes 
appeared dauntless at this investigation, but a 
few weeks later he went away mysteriously from 
the country, while the other chief schemer, Mey- 
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rinck, went—insane. There are people that in- 
sist that all South American officials are corrupt ; 
it is hard to imagine any profit accruing to Pei- 
xoto, at least from the Geral wickedness. My own 
idea is that no South or Central American should 
be elected President of his country unless he 
knows the English language very thoroughly. 
The reason is obvious. Almost every enterprise 
of importance started in these countries by for- 
eigners, whether honest or fraudulent in design, 
is conceived and conducted by Englishmen or 
Americans. For the proper protection of the 
people whose land, laws and dollars are to shelter 
and sustain the enterprise, the Executive should 
be able to cope with its originators in their own 
tongue, to inspect their books and papers, to read 
what is said of them in the public press of foreign 
countries—in short, to look into their movements 
unaided at any moment, if reason for so doing 
arise. The presidents of these countries are not 
stupid boors, but polished gentlemen usually, con- 
versant with French and other Continental lan- 
guuges. They ought to know English. Fifty 
revolutions would be less terrible than one Geral 
robbery. In the fierce hours of the panic and the 
succeeding gloom Peixoto did not lose courage. 
He is not a man to lose courage—that much 
can be read in the strong, thin face and the 
satirical smile. ILis policy has never been one 
of conciliation. There is good reason for believ- 
ing that he knowingly antagonized the navy be- 
yond undoing from the first by letting Bocayuva 
go out of the Cabinet. But much that is harsh 
and even wantonly cruel has been laid unjustly 
at his door. Can anyone believe that he would 
forbid unconditionally the sending to Rio Grande 
of the ambulances and Red Cross appliances for 
the assistance of the wounded ? The Rio Grande 
matter was a long-drawn-out, senseless exaspera- 
tion. The province as a part of Brazil is a mis- 
take. It might far better be part of Uruguay— 
far better for all concerned. But it is not—yet. 
This Rio Grande business served, we remember, 
as a good reason for the Aquidaban to hoist up 
her anchor at dawn one day last summer and dis- 
appear from the North River. ‘‘Ordered home 
to quell the Rio Grande troubles.” Nothing of 
the kind. When Admiral Julio Cesar de Noronha 
(we do not hear of him now—is he dead, that 
agreeable gentleman ?)—when Admiral de No- 
ronha and his splendid ship arrived in Hampton 
Roads one April dusk last year there was that in 
the commander’s dreamy gaze that foretold mis- 
chief anticipated. At shore receptions the gallant 
Julio Cesar shone as only a Latin-blooded mon- 
arch of the sea can shine, but always with that 
distrait expression. He lived ashore, but kept his 
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eye on the Aguidaban and her companion ships 
just the same; he knew every occurrence aboard 
or alongside—from the curious women visitors to 
the ship-chandler men who fought for the chance 
to provision the fleet and had delicious promises 
made to them. 

When Brazil’s exhibit was opened at the World’s 
Fair those who marveled at the splendor of the 
building had little idea of the war storm brewing 
down in that country. The president of the com- 
mission fell ill and died ; that delayed the open- 
ing, but the magnificence was none the less. 
The velvet-carpeted floors, the costly draperies, 
the paintings, the pianos, the sculpture—who can 
forget them ? The courteous attentions of those 
in charge, the grace and elegance of manner of 
the distinguished Barao de Marajao—who, how- 
ever, spent much of his time in the Anthropo- 
logical Building, where his own especial exhibit 
was placed ; the suave, delightful impression in 
general made by the Brazilian aristocracy as con- 
trasted with the blunter yet always pleasant ways 
of the ordinary middle class ; the hospitable serv- 
ing of coffee, free of charge, unspoiled with milk, 
to all who came. Thrifty little Central American 
countries, more inclined to United States ways, 
sold their coffee and provided cream, saying that 
experience had taught them that people of the 
North appreciated far more anything that had to 
be paid for. But Brazil was too great and proud 
for that kind of thing. To replace the lamented 
president of the commission President Peixoto 
selected a prominent naval officer, Cordovil Mau- 
rity, which seemed a little odd to people who did 
not understand Brazilian ways. In due time this 
gentleman came to Chicago, and of his residence 
there various hints are given. His nominal home 
was a fashionable South Side hotel, but the hotel 
saw little of him. His whereabouts part of the 
time was a great mystery. He evinced no taste 
for society. Some said it was a picturesque love 
affair. Others ridiculed the notion, and spoke of 
the typical sailor and his wife in every port. The 
wise ones whispered : ‘* Peixoto has sent him here 
to get him out of the way. He’s a rebel of the 
first water, and he may be up to mischief—by 
cable. That’seasy.” But Maurity was discreet. 
He had not had an eye put out for nothing. Be- 
sides, his knowledge was not limited to naval 
matters. He comes from the mountains. Among 
the mountain types are found some curious ones. 
There is, at this moment, I believe, living in New 
York a man from Matto Grosso, the country 
along the Bolivian frontier and one of the prov- 
inces that have been rebellious. This man is 
not pure Indian ; there is a little Portuguese in 
him and a faint suspicion of African blood. His 
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physique is vast, his talents unlimited. He has 
marvelous imaginative and narrative powers. In 


truth he is the most stupendous, vivid, magnifi- 


cent liar I have ever encountered. He has be- 


‘come civilized in some respects, but few. The 


Salvation Army people got hold of him, and for a 
time he was one of their imposing figures. Six 
feet and a half of portly build and with the mus- 
cles of an ox, but always armed with knife and 
pistol—concealed weapons, of course, if the au- 
thorities but knew it. With just sufficient knowl- 
edge to be able to read newspaper English and 
acquire the trade of gambler, sufficient courage 
to style himself an exile for republican principles, 
and sufficient cowardice to restrain him from 
serious misdeeds, he exists in some precarious way, 
and is said to have numerous affaires de ceur 
with impressionable American schoolgirls. 

The Matto Grosso Indians dwell, like those of 
the Amazon Valley and those of Bolivia, mostly 
in primitive thatched huts. In Bolivia the tribes 
have been badly treated quite recently, until the 
government, finding it out, ordered speedy in- 
vestigation and severe punishment for the offend- 
ers. It seems that the Indians were being capt- 
ured and made slaves of in the most abominable 
way. But, not to wander across the frontier, the 
tribes inhabiting the Matto Grosso region, like 
the Botocrdos, have their own peculiar supersti- 
tions. One of these is about resuscitating per- 
sons supposed to be drowned, even when the body 
has remained in the water for some time. The 
process begins with a preparation of the corpse, 
which is laid carefully face upward on a bed of 
leaves of a certain tree, the albahaquilla, I think, 
or in English sweet basil. The wood of another 
tree, the bitter cedar, is then burned, and the ashes 
taken and spread over the face, on the lips, in 
the nostrils, in the ears. From yet another tree 
the gum is taken and thinned with oil; with this 
the eyes are anointed. The entire body is then 
completely covered with leaves and ashes and left 
so. The resuscitating party retire for a certain 
distance and form a ring, chanting a minor- 
keyed melody and circling as they chant. The 
musical part of the ceremony, which lasts at least 
an hour, being over, they seat themselves and 
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partake of a drink somewhat resembling the Mex- 
ican pulque. This done, they rise and proceed in 
solemn expectancy to the corpse. ‘There they re- 
move the ashes and call upon the soul again to 
assume command of the body. The adjuration 
thrice repeated, the dead comes slowly to life 
and rises to his feet. I have never but once 
witnessed this ceremony, and I am sorry to say 
The In- 
dians laid their failure rather ungraciously at 
the door of myself and companions; we had 
traveled far to see the miraculous ability they were 
said to possess, and we were disappointed. They 
charged us with exerting an evil, adverse influ- 
ence. The body had been three days in the water. 

The Matto Grossans are also great people for 
feuds and feudal revenges. Family quarrels are 
not uncommon, where father and son wage deadly 
war against each other, and end by causing each 
other to be killed. Father will not murder son, 
or son father, with his own hands, but either may 
hire another to be the assassin. 


it was not in that instance a success. 


Sometimes, 
though not always, the assassin collects pay in 
advance from both sides, and then concludes to 
kill neither. These are some of the people that 
are said to object to President Peixoto because 
he attempts to control them too much in their 
choice of governors. What would an American 
President do, what policy would he pursue, with 
such delightful human material ? 

Peixoto’s retirement will alter the situation very 
little. lis successor will find the way thorny 
for some time tocome. It must be so; superhu- 
man power would be required to lift Brazil at 
once from the troubles that surround and threaten 
to submerge her. ‘To cavil at the restrictions im- 
posed on all residents, native or foreign, of a 
country in a state of siege is foolish. Legations 
that attend strictly to their own business and for- 
bear to aid insurgents, have little to fear in any 
South American republic. The United States, 
above all, should preserve the calm dignity that 
forbids the taunting of less fortunate nations in 
their hour of trouble by shaking ‘ Old Glory ” in 
their faces with a ‘‘Come on and hit me, acci- 
dentally or purposely, if you dare! Won’t you ? 
Oh, please do! I’m dying to thrash you !” 
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A CONVERSATION WITH CHARCOT. 


By A. L. Rawson. 


I wap known Professor Chareot many years, 
and consulted with him upon certain psychical 
problems, orally and by letter; so that when, in 
1880, we met in Paris, it was to rehearse old and 
discuss new problems. Magnan, Krafft-Ebing 
and Westphal were interested in the same stud- 
ies, and sometimes compared cases and at others 
tried similar experiments. The one object of all 
these, as it is of a host of other observers, was to 
determine whether there is an ego within the un- 
conscious part of man, and if that ego is in any 
sense independent of its physical envelope. 

I went to him fresh from several interviews with 
Professor Tyndall, and perhaps influenced more 
or less by that master of experiment, and was re- 
ceived with a warm welcome. My position had 
been that of the materialist from habit and inher- 
itance, and a psychologist from education and 
experiment, but open to new light from any 
source. One of his strong convictions was that 
in which he agreed with Professor Tyndall : that 
our ego is a result of the constitution of the 
body, with the sentiments and tendencies that 
flow from it, and memory. I held that the in- 
dications are that behind the personality of the 
waking life and the processes carried on during 
sleep there must be a conscious ego which can- 
not be accounted for as merely dual conscious- 
ness, nor is it clear that it is a result of organ- 
ism, and Dr. Charcot said, perhaps not willingly : 
“The body—the physical personality—is a vast 
network, a bundle of many kinds of network, in- 
termingled for physiological and psychological 
purposes and services ; but I am not sure that we 
know the real origin of the motor. Even when 
the gray substance in reduced to a mere point, 
and the spinal cord to the size of a goose quill, 
as it was in one of my cases, there was feeling 
and motion left.” 

I urged that the solution of the puzzle offered 
by psychology, or rather metaphysics, seemed to 
promise to clear it up, if it did not actually do so 
as far as it is possible in the nature of things. 

‘« We cannot rest satisfied with a mere promise. 
It is the nature of things that we strive to know, 
and when histology, anatomy and physiology are 
puzzled beyond our powers of following them to 
any rational source or solution, then a resort to 
metaphysics seems without foundation.” 

“Perhaps the case would be clearer if you did 
not insist on a physical basis for metaphysics.” 

“Tam not a dreamer, nor do I knowingly in- 
dulge in illusions.” 


«Therefore you are the better prepared to ad- 
mit that metaphysics have a legitimate place in 
nature. In a wheel the spokes under the hub 
bear the weight of the load—those above are not 
useless, for in half a revolution of the wheel they 
play their part in the organization. In your sys- 
tem metaphysics is the upper half of the spokes 
in the wheel; and when the lower spokes of 
physics fail to support your hypothesis, why not 
turn the wheel ?” 

“The suggestion seems reasonable. But how 
are we to shift the weight of our inquiries ?” 

‘* Suppose you should vary your line of thought, 
and instead of saying that consciousness is not an 
entity, but a sum of states of which each is a 
phenomenon of a particular kind, bound up with 
certain activities of the brain, which exists when 
they exist, is lacking when they are absent, and 
disappears when they cease——” 

‘* You state the case as I see it.” 

‘«T say, suppose, instead of that hypothesis—or 
theory of the cause of action—you should say there 
is an ego—or a psyche—behind all this action, 
which uses sensations, feelings, images, ideas, as 
its tools. ‘That the psyche manifests itself through 
them—by means of the body—and is not in any 
sense a result, but is rather the prime cause of 
bodily life and action.” 

**T shonld go wild—and soon bring up as an 
inmate here, instead of a physician. The healer 
would need to be restored.” 

** Because he could not rebuild the cosmos from 
one side only.” 

*‘T have never respected the occult sciences, 
because they have not seemed to me to deserve it. 
I know the claims of Mesmer and his successors. 
But they could not discover the origin of con- 
sciousness by a study of its condition, for noth- 
ing can be both cause and effect at the same 
time.” 

‘* Except it may be the One central original, 
which includes all, and is both cause and effect in 
a certain sense.” ' 

“Then it would be claimed that the psyche is 
arspark from the great central fire, a drop from 
the ocean of life, immortal as its source! This 
is only a revival of the theory of the ancient 
Greeks.” 

‘And ‘hose Greeks left us nothing else !” 

“They left us. the seeds of all possible knowl- 
edge. We have rediscovered a part of their wealth 
in science x 
‘- How ?” 
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A CONVERSATION 


** By observation and experiment. 

**So said Professor Tyndall once, but even 
he modifies his position now, and admits a third 
factor " 

‘* Which is ?” 

‘‘Reason. By reasoning on the motions of the 
planets, Copernicus determined that they revolve 
around the sun, instead of the sun and stars cir- 
cling daily about the earth, as observation had 
taught. By reasoning on the aberrations of the 
planet Uranus, Le Verrier said they must be 
caused by another planet; and when a telescope 
was pointed by Galle to the place indicated it was 
found, and named Neptune.” 

“‘Do you then assume that reason would open 
the way for us to know the real office and func- 
tion of the psyche ?” 

** Observation during some thousands of years 
has failed.” 

“‘And must forever be unable to reach the 
finality.” 

‘*Yes—the planets are too far away for our 
crucibles.” 

“‘T see! I see! The spectroscope has brought 
them to us. We know their constituent elements 
as similar to those of our earth.” 

‘No such things as microbes exist. How can 
one see an object of one-millionth of a centimeter 
in length ?” 

‘‘The microscope opens a new world. Stop! 
You are building a fence around me which will 
leave me no escape, but into the vague and illu- 
sory region of psychic dreams and hallucinations.” 

‘* Which are products of nature as much or as 
truly as are the planets, or clouds, or sounds, or 
light.” 

‘But the psyche is supposed to exist independ- 
ent of all the senses, which is a physical impos- 
sibility. That is, itis so to me. I must know a 
physical basis for every mental phenomenon. I 
agree with Stuart Mill that an organic bond exists 
by definition in the organism. The brain is the 
highest or most complete organism, and bears in 
its structure the personality which has resulted 
from the past generations in our ancestral line——” 

** And will be broken up and distributed into 
our progeny, as the rocks are being reduced to 
dust and carried into the ocean depths where 
countless millions of tons of water press it into 
new forms or varieties of rocks—as rocks have 
been formed and ground down and re-formed an 
infinite number of times, and will be forever, 
without beginning and without end.” 

“In your scheme evolution has little if any- 
thing to do.” 

*‘In one sense evolution does all the work on 
the material side; that is, the work is all done 
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under the law of evolution by the psychic forces. 
The rocks, when solidified and chemically refined 
into their various conditions, have in the past 
been lifted up into continents, and ranges of 
mountains now cleave the skies where oceans 
formerly rolled ; and that will be repeated. The 
dreams of a lost Atlantis have a basis in historical 
fact. Human bodies are built of innumerable 
fragments of material organisms, and the souls 
that inhabit them have to contend with the good, 
bad, or indifferent, or totally unfit structures, 
machines, or tools, and produce results accord- 
ingly. Materialists tell us that the mud now in the 
beds of the oceans will eventually blossom, through 
evolution, into future races of man. Psychology 
says that the future races of man may, by a more 
complete knowledge of nature and the soul, evolve 
a superior kind of man—as much above us as we 
are above the Bushman or Hottentot.” 

**Then I must believe that the body of man is 
built up from all the various forms of matter, 
from protoplasm to nerve and gray matter Ps 

“The microcosm is, on its limited scale, a copy 
in small of the macrocosm, in its physical and in 
its psychical constituents. Where is there any 
reasou to doubt that ?” 

** Professor ‘Tyndall sent me an abstract of your 
views on the sources of heat, as presented by you 
a few days since. I cannot give up the old 
hypothesis that derives heat from the sun.” 

“It cost dearly to all who accepted the new 
theories of Copernicus, Galileo, Bruno and Kepler, 
but their discoveries are now orthodox, in spite of 
the Pope and his fire.” 





**T am not afraid to stand by my convictions— 
but I do not make haste to form a conviction, or 
even an opinion, and in this matter of psychology 
—-or metaphysies applied to the unconscious side 
of our nature—it is well to make haste slowly. I 
have observed much on the inmates in the Sal- 
pétriére, but experimented little. The experi- 
ments of others have interested but not con- 
vinced me of the value of such studies. There is 
too much uncertainty and cloudiness in hypno- 
tisim for one accustomed to accurate observation 
and exact experiment. It is next to impossible 
to verify an observation ; all the experiments are 
mere ventures, apparently into new fields, and it 
is even difficult to classify them.” 

‘*Those who rubbed a piece of amber or glass 
in olden time were predecessors of Franklin and 
his kite, but no one was wild enough to dream of 
the ocean cable, the telephone or the electric 
motor as a means of flying even swifter than a 
bird over steel roads.” 

‘<The possibilities of human nature are beyond 
our most sanguine anticipations. Malebranche 
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supposed there might be brains capable of think- 
ing as much in half an hour as ours do in a thou- 


‘sand years.” 


«And De Quincey said he lived, by the aid of 
a pill of opium, ten, twenty, or even sixty, vears, 
although only a few minutes elapsed during his 
dream.” 

“*T know all about the so-called annihilation of 
time, space and weight in the hypnotic dream, 
but such results seem to me to proceed from an 
abnormal condition, induced by drugs, or other 
artificial or diseased means.” 

‘‘Some good fruit results from grafting—as one 
makes a new fruit by that process. The gardener 
and the hypnotizer work on nature’s products. 
What is observed at long intervals in the som- 
nambulist may be seen in the hypnotized subject 
any day, and even many times a day ; and so there 
may be a system established that will lay bare the 
now hidden side of our nature. Then psychology 
will become an exact science——” 

“‘Then I will gladly enter into the study with 
‘all my heart and soul, and all that in me is.” 

I have not even mentioned the experiments 
made during the five days we were more or less 
together at the famous hospital, for in detail their 
account would fill a pamphlet of goodly size. The 
result was that the eminent student of man be- 
came very deeply interested, and continued so to 
the end of his strength. 

This was my theme: to test the really insane 
as to the exaltation of their memory. It was 
proved to his satisfaction (what I knew before) 
that memory in the insane seems to be independ- 
ent of any and all diseases of the personality ; but 
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beyond the fact that there is a real double per- 
sonality (or consciousness) in the insane, one of 
which remains sane, he, Dr. Charcot, would not 
admit as proved. The supposition of a psyche 
behind the two personalities he held was not 
proven. 

He therefore concluded that the soul is an 
existence, such as melody and harmony are results 
of the organism of a musical instrument, and will 
perish with the disintegration of the body. 

Ife said he had read with profound interest 
accounts of religions mystics who imagine they in 
ecstasy become one with the infinite, but he could 
not accept the idea as a fact that the soul can re- 
enter into itself and become again a divine em- 
bryo. ‘It is said to be the consciousness of simple 
being, without thought, action, sensation or feel- 
ing. Iam not yet capable of such superior states 
of contemplation.” 

We hoped to find in the exalted memory of 
our subjects a remembrance of the former state 
of spiritual existence from which the ancient 
philosophers Plato, Plotinus, and others, said the 
soul descended into matter, but only partially. 
But the answers to our inquiries in that direction 
developed no new idea, nor any response that was 
intelligible to us. Perhaps a new sense, in addi- 
tion to the five we have, is needed te be developed 
before we can comprehend the truths and facts of 
the hidden world, and which seem to be only a 
little way beyond our grasp, or dimly seen by our 
unaided eye. Dr. Charcot’s last words to me 
were: ‘* When the sixth sense has been discovered 
and the fourth dimension determined we will be- 
come tutors to the gods.” 


A REVERIE. 


By NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


I nave lived—ah, yes, I have lived! Whatever the note I hear 

Of human bliss or human woe, in my heart the echo rings clear; 

My path has led over roughest hills and through the flowery leas, 

And sometimes tempests have swept the way, and sometimes the summer breeze. 
I have loved and I have hated, I have sinned and I have prayed, 

And oft have sought with bitter tears the path from which I strayed ; 

I know the woe which makes the world look gray and worn and old, 


I know the bliss which lights the skies with amethyst and gold; 
And yet, O Life, I cannot read the riddle which thou art, 
Or whether given for good or iil 


for both are in my heart! 
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THE ROMANCE OF 


O’ TAMA CHIOVARA. 


By Atice Howarp Capy. 


ONE of the most celebrated artists in her line 
to-day is not only a gifted painter in both oils 
and water colors, as her fame proclaims, but also 
& very interesting type of womankind. Jap- 


0’ TAMA, EN 


anese by birth, she is Italian by adoption, and it is 
in the land of Elisabetta Serano and Rosalba Car- 
riera that she has won her reputation. 

O’ Tama Chiovara is anative of Tokio, and her 
name in Japanese signifies Crystal Ball of Rock. 
In the Christian tongue she is called by the 
more familiar title of Eleonora, which was be- 
stowed upon her by her godmother, Princess 





Scalea, when she discarded the faith of Buddha 
for that of Jesus Christ, and became the wife of 
Vincenzo Ragusa, a Sicilian sculptor of renown. 

In connection with her art studies, pursued un- 
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der the guidance of Professor Ragusa, there is a 
charming account of their first meeting, that later 
developed into the romance which cemented their 
lives. 

I repeat it as it was told to me, prefacing the 
story, however, with the brief information of how 
the sculptor happened to go to Japan 

It seems that some years ago the Government 
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of Japan asked the principal European nations to 
send out masters in every branch of art and sci- 
ence to teach its people. Italy sent Vincenzo 
Ragusa as professor of sculpture. Here the ro- 
mance begins. 

It was at Tokio, on one of those mild evenings 
toward the end of summer, when not even a 
gentle breeze moved the bamboo, and the air was 
redolent with the perfume of fragrant shrubs and 
flowers. 

The sky was like an immense azure cloud, 
touched here and there with golden, silvery and 
rosy tints. Not aripple moved the water of the 
sea-green lakes, which looked like shining mirrors 
framed in rows of rose trees. 

The young European, Sicilian by birth, a new 
arrival in this strange country, watched with the 
loving eyes of an artist the Asiatic sunset ; that 
farewell of the sun to the vast city which, like a 
fabled oasis, rises among the gardens and groves, 
the carved and ornamented villas and palaces, 
the enameled cupolas of its kiosks and temples. 
He watched the small white boats which, like 
curious animals with invisible wings, plied up and 
diown the wide canals, while the inhabitants— 
that intelligent people who have made Tokio a 
unique centre of art and industry in the Oriental 
world—suspended the day’s labor to consecrate, 
with patriarchal serenity, a few hours to the en- 
joyment of domestic life. 

The diaphanous light of the approaching night 
takes the place of twilight in these countries, and 
the day which is dying throws forth, from time 
to time, bright reflections like the flare of a can- 
dle just before it goes out. At such moments the 
shores of the canals and lakes take on tints alto- 
gether new, while over the green herbage, the 
water and the honses a faint mist, like a breath of 
harmony and poetry, spreads itself, softening thus 
the vivid colors. Little by little the obelisks, cu- 
polas, houses and temples fade into an indistinct 
mass along the water edge and in the groves 
murmuring in the breeze under the quiet gleam- 
ing of the stars. 

The young Italian, after wandering about for 
some time, absorbed in fantastic musings which 
the scene aroused, turned toward his home. Sud- 
denly, as he was passing before one of those 
wooden houses inhabited by the natives, which 
consist of one story with umbrella-shaped roof 
and two slight balusters finely carved, he paused, 
his attention riveted by a living Japanese picture 
framed in the open door. 

The group before him was characteristic: Seated 
on the floor was an old man, enveloped in a gar- 
ment of flowered stuff; near him, two young 
people were chatting in an animated manner, ex- 
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changing ever and anon tender, smiling glances 
with their almond-shaped eyes. ‘The woman, 
slight and graceful, stood very erect in her high 
slippers, and was dressed in a silk robe with large 
sleeves, and wore w broad but short violet sash 
tied at the back. A fine young fellow, with the 
sturdy figure of a workman or soldier, was her 
companion. But, silent, in one corner of the 
room, a young girl knelt upon the ‘tatamé” 
(mat), her weight scarcely resting upon her little 
feet, as she painted strange birds and flowers 
upon a long fan, her pretty, dark face illumined 
the while by the light from a square, colored 
paper lamp. She was apparently unconscious of 
the conversation going on about her, so intent 
did she seem on the delicate, fanciful tracery 
which her brush was creating. 

As the stranger still continued to gaze the tra- 
ditional Japanese hospitality manifested itself in 
this family, and he was invited to enter. He ex- 
pressed his thanks by gestures and smiles, but 
hesitated ; then, divided between timidity and 
curiosity, went in, that he might look closer at 
the work of the young girl, and incidentally—we 
will suppose—at herself. 

She knelt there, quite motionless, absorbed in 
her work. The Sicilian admired not only the 
rare gift which this child—for such she seemed to 
him—displayed for drawing, but even more the 
remarkable eye for color shown in her choice and 
disposition of the various gradations in the tints 
before her. He was a fine draughtsman himself, 
and almost before he was conscious of what he was 
doing he began to help, advise and correct the 
little artist. 

Thus commenced a series of genuine lessons, 
which, even more than that, was an exchange of 
artistic ideas between master and pupil, tending, 
of course, to blend the two methods, the Eastern 
and Western, and thus form a unique school of 
painting, which combined purity aad elegance of 
form with a vivacity of coloring quite remarkable 
of its kind. 

For seven years Professor Ragusa remained at 
Tokio, working on a fixed salary from the Jap- 
anese Government; and during this period 
O’ Tama, of course, continued her studies with 
him. 

One of the great difficulties which Ragusa had 
to encounter in his young pupil, so we are told, 
was to make her work from nature ; for, like the 
majority of her country people, who, with ex- 
quisite intuition, reproduce the beauties of nat- 
ure without really making a profound study of it 
—perhaps because they do not care to confound 
the real with the ideal—she would not listen to 
the suggestions that she should study genuine 
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flowers and live birds. She preferred to follow 
the instincts of her imagination. 

Then the teacher, without further insisting, 
which perhaps would avail little in the end, be- 
thought him of a gentler method by which to win 
over the rebellious pupil to his way of thinking. 
He ordered flowering plants, and thus turned 
the house into a beautiful conservatory; while 
the garden, with its small lake, was filled with 
peacocks, geese, swans, ducks and others of the 
feathered tribe. Finally the professor had a 
large crystal basin made, in which were placed dif- 
ferent species of fresh-water fish ; then, silently, 
he awaited the effect of his labor. 

At first the girl, perceiving what all this 
meant, rather resented than 
otherwise the innovation ; 
then, by degrees, she be- 
gan to enjoy watching the 
plants, the feathered beings 
and the fish. At last, with- 
out any compulsion, she 
took up her brush and pal- 
ette and began to imitate 
the leaves and flowers, the 
feathers of the peacock and 
swan, the scales of the va- 
rious fish. In short, she 
tried to convey to her can- 
vas the likeness of every 
living thing that met her 
gaze. 

Sometimes the difficulty 
of reproduction in the per- 
fect form in which her 
mind’s eye had pictured it 
seemed insurmountable— 
then she would give way to 
despair, her brown eyes fill- 
ing with tears and her pret- 
ty, dark face veiled in mel- 
ancholy, while canvas and 
colors lay neglected. In 
vain the flowers opened 
their petals and smiled at 
her, and the proud peacock 
strutted before her in all his 
glory, while the swans float- 
ed up and down on the tiny 
lake, and the fish, in turn, 
swam about in their min- 
iature crystal pond—for O’ 
Tama heeded them not. 

She simply occupied her- 
self with household duties, 
her position as second 
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Japanese custom, 
domestic matters. 

Then, suddenly, the irresistible power of her 
art would recall he 
she would become 


jliging her to attend to certain 


to this work, and once more 
absorbed in it. Thus, little 
by little, O’ ‘lama Chiovara grew to be one of the 
greatest flower painters of her age. 

Meantime Ragusa was teaching sculpture to the 


Japanese, and rn becoming enamored, not 


only of his young pupil—which, of course, is a 
foregone conclus but also of certain branches 
of the Oriental arts, especially the inlaid wood, 


carved ivory and enameled gold and silver ware, 
so superior to the work of other nations in the 
combination of colors alone. 


‘‘IT HAS FLOWN !’— PAINTING BY O TAMA CHIOVARA. 
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As time went on changes occurred in the little 
circle to which the Italian artist had attached 
himself. O’ Cio, the elder sister, married Sci- 
deski, the young man with whom she had been 
holding the animated colloquy on that memorable 
evening of the first meeting ; then the old father 
died, first, however, commending his younger 
child, little O’ Tama, to his friend the sculptor. 

) At the end of seven years, Ragusa’s work for 
the Japanese Government being finished, he was 
ready, of course, to turn his face homeward, to 

return to his beloved Italy; but he did not wish 
to go alone. He proposed, therefore, that they 
all accompany him. Almost to his surprise—for 
the journey is a long and fatiguing one—the 
party consented ; and thus the trio of Orientals 
found themselves in a strange land. 

They took with them the magnificent collec- 
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tion of rare and exquisite Japanese art, dibelots 
and bric-a-brac, which the sculptor had amassed 
with patient research during his long sojourn in 
their midst. 

Happy to be on his native heath again, after 
an absence of so many vears,. Ragusa lost no time 
in establishing himself in an old palace, where he 
gathered his own family about him, and made 
place also in his household for the Japanese 
friends. Eleven this spacious house 
were turned into a museum for the exhibition of 
the Oriental collection, and connoisseurs assem- 
bled to admire the rich stuffs and embroideries, 
paintings and sculpture—the wonderful porce- 
lains, majolicas and metals. ‘The museum proved 
such a success that Ragusa was inspired with the 
idea of opening a school in connection with it for 
the instruction of these arts. Accordingly, he in- 
augurated an institute of applied arts and indus- 
tries, of which all who were interested in the 
work of the Oriental world might avail them- 


selves. 


rooms in 


Here Ragusa, with his Japanese companions, 
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taught in the different branches, each following 
his or her particular line of work : the professor, 
of course, pursued his own and native art, sculpt- 
ure ; Scideski worked in lacquer, producing 
dainty pieces of furniture, and lovely didelots in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl, beautiful carved ivory, 
bas-reliefs, and so on; O’ Cio wrought the most 
fantastic and exquisite embroideries, while O’ Tama 
taught in her special school of painting, in which, 
as regards certain qualifications, she is unequaled. 

After a few years two of the Japanese grew 
homesick, and returned to their beloved Tokio, 
while the third, O’ 
Tama, becoming the 
wife of her teacher, 
remained in Italy, 
where she now enjoys 
well-earned fame. 

The school started 
by her husband is now 
carried on by the Ital- 
ian Government, from 
which they both re- 
ceive a salary for their 
work therein. 

Aside from _ her 
painting, which ex- 
tends beyond her 
specialty in flowers to 
every branch in the 
art, including, natu- 
rally, genre subjects, 
figures and landscapes, 

O’ Tama Chiovara ex- 
cels also in embroidery. 

United with her rare 
talents is the quality of 
persevering industry, 
which insures the sue- 
cess of everything she 
undertakes to do. 

This gifted daugh- —- : ~ses 
ter of Japan, notwith- 
standing her duties as 
teacher—and she has 


many pupils to claim her time—imanages to ac- 
complish a great deal of work with both brush 
and needle. 

At the exposition at Rome, not long since, she 
received a gold medal for her wonderful embroid- 
eries ; while the success which attends her paint- 
ing is as continuous as her subjects are varied. 
In looking at the latter one is often puzzled to 
know which to admire most, the originality and 
ulways excellent taste of her subject, the correct- 
ness of her drawing, or perfect harmony in color. 

To-day she dresses like a European, and owing 
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to her having abandoned the tea habit her skin 
has grown quite fair, and has a pretty color in it, 
too. Her eyes, of course, are unchanged, retain- 
ing ever that soft dark velvety hue and the pe- 
euliar charm of expression which the almond- 
shaped orbs seem to possess. Her black hair is as 
long and thick as in the days when she was first 
discovered by the young Sicilian ; but the coiffure 
is no longer Japanese. 

She has changed her name, and in conformity 
with the usages of the country which is now hers 
altered her style of dress, and so forth; but her 
nature is the same al- 
ways, and she paints 
to-day as she did so 
many years ago. 

A friend describes 
her attitude when, 
suddenly struck with 
an idea regarding some 
work in mind, she 
takes from the pocket 
in her frock a tiny box 
of colors, such as chil- 
dren play with, and 
standing before a little 
table, or on her knees 
beside a chair, she ac- 
cepts whatever is plac- 
ed in front of her, be 
it paper or canvas, 
silk or a fan, and with- 
out further ado pro- 
ceeds to paint. With 
a few strokes of the 
brush, which seems to 
have the magic power 
of designing and color- 
ing at once, she exe- 
cutes, with a rapidity 
as astonishing as it is 
marvelous, exquisite 


O’ TAMA CHIOVARA IN EUROPEAN DRESS.— FROM A birds and flowers, 
PHOTOGRAPH BY FIORENZA, AT PALERMO 


maintaining through- 

out the simplicity of 
unconsciousness of self which 
irst entranced isband. 

Among her | 
of water colors silk, representing “‘A Journey 
through the li >”: and then ‘*‘ The Peach and 
the Page.” <A y landseape bit—of which, 
however, the a inying photograph can give 
much does a picture of this 


demeanor and 


known work, we note a series 


but a faint ide 


kind lose whet iuced to black and white— 
is called ‘‘ Japanese Foresters,” and represents 
two peasant s resting on a wall after a long 
and fatiguing walk, their bundle of fagots lying 
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at their feet. Another remarkable and an alto- 
gether unique work of hers is a mirror painted in 
oils, and in a frame of lacquer, inlaid with ivory 
and metal, in imitation of the fifteenth-century 
style. The painting proper shows a collection of 
fresh flowers arranged most artistically, as if fill- 
ing and falling over the sides of a sea-green crys- 
tal shell which forms the base of a slender bronze. 
vase standing at the foot of the mirror, while 
from the top of this luxuriant blossoms spread 
out in all directions, mingling with sprigs of 
grain and oats. Above the flowers, which look so 
real that they seem to sway gently in the breeze, 
two birds hover, one resting just over a spray of 
wheat, the other flying downward. 

A “ Japanese Fancy ” (page 604) is a charming 
study in birds, which should be seen in the ori- 
ginal to be truly appreciated. The photograph, 
however, gives at least an impression of the 
‘grouping of the feathered songsters. 

Two important pictures of O’ Tama Chiovara 
are certainly known here, and are perhaps des- 
tined to remain in this country, as they came over, 
last year, to grace the art exhibits at the great 
Fair. They are in oil. The first is entitled, ‘It 
Has Flown”; the second, “ Villa Giulia,” the 
famous old garden at Palermo. 

The first represents an Oriental room, adorned, 
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however, with quaint medizval vases and other 
objects of art, as also portraits of the King and 
Queen of Italy. A little child, just out of bed, 
is playing about, and it is apparent, from the ex- 
pression on her face as she stands on tiptoe be- 
fore the cabinet, that she has let the bird out 
of the cage. The simplicity of the subject, with 
its masterly drawing and harmony of color, ap- 
peals.to the artistic eye, and arouses immediately 
affection and sympathy for the pretty, mischiev- 
ous baby. 

The second painting is a landscape showing 
the beautiful garden in its happiest aspect, when 
the gay world of the Sicilian capital flock there for 
their merry gatherings in the summer time. To 
those familiar with Palermo this work will bring 
back most vividly one of its most attractive re- 
sorts, especially those ‘‘Saturdays” in August 
when it becomes the rendezvous for the aristo- 
cratic natives. 

O’ Tama Chiovara—for by this name, rather 
than as Signora Eleonora Ragusa, she will ever 
be identified in the art world—is a young woman 
yet, and with her versatile talents, and remarkable 
industry which patiently overcomes all obstacles, 
she has a great future before her—one in which 
the people of both hemispheres will take the 
deepest interest always. 


HER PRAYER. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Sre let down all the wonder of her hair; 
Its dusky clouds fell round her, and her form 
Shone like a Grecian statue through a storm. 
One gleaming shoulder, beautiful as bare, 
Leaned to the lips that used to sigh ‘‘ How fair!” 
And the white beauty of one perfect arm, 
As ivory polished and as velvet warm, 
Twined round his massive neck. 


In his cold eyes there 


O heart’s despair! 
lay no least desire, 





And not a thrill shot through him, though his head 
Lay pillowed on her breast. In days searce fled 

One touch of hers could set his blood on fire. 
‘*Hast thou no hell? Make one, O God!” she said. 
“°’Twere heaven, to earth with love and passion dead.” 
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ENTRANCE TO THE PARIS ECOLE DE MEDECINE. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


By Dr. B. SHERWOOD DUNN, 


THE present organization of the hospitals, 
medical schools and laboratories of France, and 
more particularly of Paris, is the product of cent- 
uries of experience and gradual evolution, and it 
differs materially from that of other countries. 
For abundance and diversity of teaching, wealth 
of material and facilities for study, Paris is one of 
the most renowned medical centres in the world ; 
and the advantages it offers are, with the most gen- 
erous and courteous hospitality, freely placed at 
the disposal of students of all nationalities. The 
harmonious unity characteristic of the whole sys- 
tem is the result of a centralization and order of 
government that extends to the minutest details, 
and simplifies and regulates the work in every 
branch. 

Those who come for clinical observation and 
work in the hospitals and laboratories with a 
view to complete studies commenced elsewhere 
are subjected to no examinations or vexatious re- 
quirements ; they have no fees or charge of any 
kind to pay ; and they are at liberty to follow their 
own inclination in choice of work or attendance. 
Where the student aspires to a certificate or di- 
ploma there are certain fixed charges, which, how- 
ever, are slight. The total fees for the whole 
curriculum of medical study and for the whole 
series of examinations, covering a period of five 


years, which must be passed to obtain the di- 
ploma of M.D., is about $175, and this sum in- 
cludes the cost of anatomical material. Students 
and practitioners who attend the courses of the 
Faculty of Paris cannot but remark the facility 
of expression, the wide knowledge and orderly 
habit of teaching which are common to almost 
every one of the officers of the hospitals and 
schools. . 

This is not the result of chance, but comes 
from a most laborious and unique system of prep- 
aration and final selection by concours, or com- 
petitive examinations. The hospital surgeons 
and physicians, the assistant professors, and the 
lecturers and professors of the faculty, are all, 
from the very outset of their career, taught to aim 
at the acquirement of complete and almost en- 
cyclopedic information, and to practice the arts of 
logical arrangement, lucid exposition and orderly 
teaching. 

The office of resident hospital surgeon or phy- 
sician is the most coveted of all posts, for it is 
from this position that the first steps must be 
made that lead successively to the rank of super- 
vising hospital officer, assistant professor, and, 
finally, professor of the faculty. To attain this 
initial position the senior students attend classes 
amongst themselves, at which the senior house 
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A HOSPITAL INTERIOR 


surgeons and physicians give systematic instruc- 
tion, and at which the students practice the art 
of exposition and public speaking. This con- 
stitutes a veritable school in which each man 
learns to logically arrange and lucidly expound 
the information he possesses in all the branches 


of medical science, preparatory to the public com- 
petitive examinations for hospital positions. This 
system of public lectures is carried to a much 
higher degree in the concours for the post of 
supervising hospital officer or that of assistant 
professor. Notice of these examinations is given, 


COURT OF THE HOTEL-DIEU HOSPITAL, 
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and a fixed period is allowed for preparation. large amphitheatre of the faculty, dressed in even- 
The candidates are required to deliver a lecture ing costume, and with the notes thus briefly ar- 
lasting three-quarters of an hour on any subject ranged delivers a lecture occupying exactly the 
within the range of scientific or practical medi- time prescribed. Successively each candidate de- 
cine or clinical experience. livers an address upon the subject that chance 

The public competitive lectures illustrate the has assigned him ; and it must be said that these 








Dr. Patraire. Dr. Guyon. 
AN OPERATION. 


fundamental difference between the schools of orations are remarkable for their fluency and the 

Paris and those of other countries. Each can- logical development of each separate element in 

didate in turn draws by lot, from a number of the history, pathology, anatomy, differential di- 

papers previously prepared by the judges, tle sub- agnosis, clinical consequences and general treat- . 
ject for his discourse, and from this chance selee- ment of the diseass 





tion, after fifteen minutes granted for prepara- In front of t turer sit ten professors of the 
tion of his notes, he mounts the rostrum in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris and of the provincial 
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Faculties of Nancy and Montpellier, arrayed in 
their picturesque scarlet robes and velvet caps. 
The great amphitheatre is filled with an audience 
of several hundred medical men and students, 
and it is not too much to say that each one of 
the addresses exhibits a mastery of rhetoric and 
a profundity of knowledge that go far to ex- 
plain the high position held by this school in the. 
scientific world. 

Medical teaching in Paris comprises official, 
didactic and clinical courses given by the faculty, 
and hospital teaching, where the members of the 
faculty are re-enforced by a great number of 
physicians, surgeons and accoucheurs appointed 
especially for this purpose. Professors Germain- 
Sée, Jaccond, Potain and Peter occupy the four 
chairs of clinical medicine ; Professors Verneuil, 
Le Fort, Duplay and Le Dentu the chairs of 
clinical surgery. Besides these, there are the 
special chairs of clinical teaching represented by 
Professors Charcot* (nervous diseases), Ball (men- 
tal diseases), Fournier (syphilitic and skin dis- 
eases), and Grancher (diseases of children). Tar- 
nier is surgeon in chief of the Maternity, with 
Pinard head of the clinic of accouchement, and 
Panas of that of ophthalmology, while Guyon 
treats of genito-urinary diseases and operations. 
Added to these, there is an extensive system of 
free teaching by the assistant professors of the 
faculty, or agrégés, who train the students in the 


* Deceased. 
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elementary and systematic courses of ordinary 
medical education. 

The Faculty of Medicine is composed of thirty- 
six professors and one hundred assistant profess- 
ors, or professeurs agrégés, whose courses are 
principally in the hospitals and laboratories, and 
about 950 externes, internes and chef's de clinique, 
forming the staff or personnel of the different, 
branches of the service. 

These positions, even to the highest, are open 
to men of foreign birth. Professor Brown-Sé- 
quard was an American, Professor Ball an Eng- 
lishman ; they became naturalized before they 
were appointed to professorships. Besides these, 
there are about 100 celebrated physicians and 
surgeons who are appointed to give clinical in- 
struction in the hospitals, and some of them also 
give lectures in the hospital amphitheatres ; Pro- 
fessors Péan, Pozzi, Lucas-Champonniére and 
Labbé are amongst the celebrated surgeons; Pro- 
fessors Dujardin-Beaumetz, Jules Simon, Lance- 
reaux, Huchard and Luys among the physicians. 
The statistics of last year show that the Faculty 
of Paris had 9,215 students in attendance, as com- 
pared with 6,220 at Vienna and 5,527 at Berlin. 

The foreign student or practitioner coming to 
Paris to supplement or complete his studies gen- 
erally seeks some specialty, either medical pathol- 
ogy and medicine, or surgical pathology and sur- 
gery, acconchement, or some department of lab- 
oratory work. ‘The whole resources of the Faculty 
of Paris, the hospitals 
and the numerous 
medical laboratories, 
and those of the Sor- 
bonne, the Museum 
and the College’ of 
France, are open to 
him free of charge. 

In order to obtain 
the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine of the 
Facuity of Paris the 
student must possess 
the diploma of Bach- 
elor of Arts, or cer- 
tificates of studies 
equivalent. If, in ad- 
dition, he holds the 
degree of M. D. from 
any recognized for- 
eign college, he may 
be exempted from a 
certain number of the 
earlier examinations, 
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or at least may be per- 
mitted to pay all the 
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subscriptions at once and proceed with his exam- 
inations as rapidly as he deems himself prepared, 
instead of pursuing the four years’ graded course. 

He must apply, through his embassy or lega- 
gation, to the Minister of Public Instruction for 
permission to enter as a student at the Faculty— 
& permission rarely refused. Once inscribed, he 
must pass, in the order named, the following ex- 
aminations, which take place in public before 
three examining professors, except the one at 
which he delivers his thesis, when four are pres- 
ent: 

1. Physics, chemistry, natural history, with practical ree- 
ognition of plants. 

2. Anatomy, with demonstration of dissection ; and his- 
tology, with microscopic demonstration. 

3. Physiology. 

4. Surgery, with practical demonstration in the anatom- 
ical dissecting room. Accouchement (vral only). 

5. Practice of medicine and pathology. 

6. Hygiene, legal medicine, therapeutics, materia medica 
and pharmacology. 

7. Clinical surgery at the hospital: clinical obstetrics at 
the hospital. 

8. Clinical medicine at the hospital; practical demon- 
stration in pathology. 


9. Thesis, which must be based upon some practical work 
of the anthor. 


"EAN. 


There are only three medical faculties in France, 
namely, at Paris, Nancy and Montpellier, all un- 
der control of one central government, the course 
and requirements being the same in each. 

There are 32 hospitals, having 12,486 beds, at- 
tached to the Paris Faculty, in which official 
teaching and clinics are given. 

If he intends to follow a practical course in medi- 
cine (pathologie interme), the student can choose 
the clinics of Professors Jaccoud and Robin at the 
Pitié, Potain and Bouchard at the Charité, Peter 
and Dieulafoy at the Necker, and Germain-Sée at 
the Hotel-Dien. For the study of surgery and 
surgical pathology there are the clinics of Pro- 
fessors Le Fort at the Hétel-Dieu, Tillaux at the 
Pitié, Duplay at the Charité, Le Dentu at the 
Necker. ‘To each of these chairs is attached a 
clinical chief (chef de clinique), who has taken 
his degree, and who has filled, for at least four 
years, the office of interne in the hospitals. He 
replaces the professor when the latter is absent. 

These clinics are given by the professors at the 
hospitals, generally from nine to eleven in the 
morning. Besides these official clinics, there are 
numerous physicians and surgeons appointed to 
each hospital, whose clinical and didactic courses 
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PROFESSOR BROUARDEL, 


can be followed in place of the more crowded ones 
abeve mentioned. Prominent among these are 
Reclus at the Pitié, Terrier at the Bichat, Lucas- 
Champonniére at the St. Louis, Labbé at Beau- 
jon, Pozzi at Lourcine-Pascal ; and in medicine 


those of Dujardin- 
Beaumetz at Cochin, 
Huchard at Bichat, 
Lancereaux at the 
Ilétel-Dieu, Luys at 
the Charité, and Jules 
Simon at the Hopital 
des Enfants- Malades. 
Dr. Pozzi is one of the 
younger men_ who 
promise a brilliant fu- 
ture. He has lately 
published a work on 
gynecological surgery 
that is highly spoken 
of. 

Those who wish to 
study diseases of the 
skin find at St. Louis 
Hospital unrivaled ma- 
terial, 625 beds being 
reserved for this de- 
partment. ‘The official 
course of the faculty is 
delivered by M. Four- 
nier, Who has four asso- 
ciates. Every Thurs- 
day these five plysi- 
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PINARD (IN THE ROBES OF A PROFESSOR 
OF THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE). 








PROFESSOR POZZL 


cians meet in a conference which is extremely in- 
teresting to students and visitors, and present 
their most interesting cases to each other’s notice 
for examination and discussion. In nervous dis- 
eases the great majority of students and visitors 


follow the polyclin- 
iques of the successor 
of Professor Charcot, 
Dr. Brissot, who in La 
Salpétriére supervises 
one of the largest hos- 
pitals in the world, 
having 5,500 beds. In 
mental disease the offi- 
cial course is given by 
Professor Ball, aided 
by Dr. Magnan, at Ste. 
Anne Asylum. The 
official clinic for dis- 
eases of the eye is given 
at the Hotel-Dieu by 
Professor Panas. Un- 
official free clinics are 
held in this specialty 
also by Professors Lan- 
dolt, Galizowski and 
De Wecker. Professor 
Cornil expounds path- 
ological anatomy at the 
Hotel - Dieu. The 
teaching of forensic 
medicine is under the 
direction of Professor 
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Brouardel, dean of 
the faculty, and a 
certain number of 
students are admit- 
ted to the medico- 
legal necroscopics at 
the Morgue by spe- 
cial card, which 
must be applied 
for. 

M. Gouguenheim 
gives a special clinic 
at the Lariboisiére 
for diseases of the 
throat, etc., and 
there are clinics for 
the ear, directed by 
Professors Ruault 
and Poyet, and con- 
sultations at the 
Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution directed by 
Professor Ladreit de la Charriére. The several 
maternity hospitals and the official clinic of the 
faculty furnish daily observations of accouche- 
ments directed by Professor Tarnier and Dr. Bu- 
din; the clinics in this department, under the 
kindly, courteous and accomplished Professor 
Pinard, are very popular. One of the most im- 
portant special clinics is that of Professor Guyon 
at the Ilépital Necker, where operations for stone, 
etc., take place frequently. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the world is there so vast 
a system of free official teaching, with such a 
wealth and diversity of material and such liberal 





CLAUDE BERNARD AT THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE.— FROM THE PAINTING 
BY LUERMITTE, 





SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE AT THE SORBONNE,— FROM THE PAINTING BY LHERMITTE. 


facilities for study, research and investigation 
generously open to foreign students and practi- 
tioners, who are equally welcome to all the con- 
veniences of the extensive and celebrated Jabora- 
tories of MM. Pasteur, Ranvier, Brown-Séquard, 
Francois-Franck, Marey, Dastre, ete. They can 
also, for a mo payment, obtain private 


courses from the ‘nes, or chefs de clinique, xt 


their evening visits to the hospital, choosing a cer- 
tain number of cases and following them. In sum- 


mer students and visitors can carry on operative 
surgery under the direction of the prosecutors of 
anatomy at the E Pratique, and especially at 
the Amphitheatre 
of Clamart.  For- 
eigners, by the pay- 
ment of $10 per 
month, can have 
private lessons in 
operative surgery, 
the supply of ma- 
terial being always 
very considerable, 
and included in the 
fee. 

For the study of 
the purely scientific 
and abstruse ques- 
tions of medicine 
and the allied sci- 
ences, there are the 
institutions of the 
Ilanutes-Etudes, 
comprising inde- 
pendent chairs 
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attached to the Faculté de Médecine, the Sor- 
bonne, Collége de France and Museum, each chair 
possessing its laboratory and presided over by 
a professor and corps of assistants. Minister 
Duruy instituted these laboratories and created 
the supervising professorships under the First 
Empire as an experiment, intending, if they 


proved successful, to incorporate them into a. 


Faculté des Hautes-Etudes which should have its 
buildings, personnel and budget, or governmental 
subsidy. They have been eminently successful, 
but the chairs still remain independent. The 
professors, appointed for life, devote themselves 
especially to experimental and scientific research ; 
aud their lectures are principally directed to the 
education and preparation of teachers. 

In the Sorbonne the chemical laboratory which 
was made celebrated by Sainte-Claire Deville is 
presided over by M. Berthelot ; the laboratory of 
physiology by M. Dastre. In the Collége de 
France, Professor Brown-Séquard directs the lab- 
oratory of experimental medicine, M. Ranvier 
the histological laboratory, and M. Frangois- 
Franck that of physiology. Claude Bernard made 
his wonderful discoveries while a professor at this 


college. At present, as in the past, there are . 


many men in France who unselfishly devote their 
lives to the solving of scientific problems ; they 
are earnest workers without remuneration, who 
die unknown to fame save when their labor proves 
happily successful. 

The Museum laboratories of general physiology, 
comparative pathology and natural history are 
presided over by Professors Rouget, Chauveau 
and Varia, respectively. All of the courses of the 
Hautes-Etudes are absolutely gratis, as well as 
the work and material of the laboratories, which 
are under the personal control of each professor, 
to whom application for entrance must be made. 

The limits of this article will permit mention 
of only a few of the most celebrated hospitals and 
the more famous men who direct them. For 
many years Professor Chareot took a foremost 
place in the scientific world. His clinic at the 
Salpétri¢re Hospital was one of the most cele- 
brated in Europe, and the hospital one of the 
largest. The buildings occupy about seventy- 
seven acres, and including the personnel are 
populated by 5,000 people. The afflux of patients 
from all countries furnish a vast amount of 
clinical material in every department of neuro- 
pathology, and the numerous and well-mounted 
laboratories at this hospital, and its original and 
complete methods of study and teaching organ- 
ized by Professor Charcot, and the corps of dis- 
tinguished pupils and assistants surrounding him, 
went to make up an institution of the utmost 
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interest to the medical world. Dr. Charcot im 
pressed his personality upon all who came in con- 
tact with him. He had a grave, kindly face, re- 
sembling in profile that of Dante ; his manner was 
calm and deliberate, and his lectures were marked 
by original conception, clearness of diction and 
forceful and picturesque illustration. In_ his 
teaching he aimed to unite all the researches that 
could make it original, sound and impressive to 
his auditors, and at the same time productive of 
substantial results. The labors of Professor 
Charcot have indeed tended, perhaps more than 
those of any other teacher in Europe, to the prop- 
agation of medical knowledge and the improved 
treatment of nervous diseases. Even a brief re- 
view of his contributions to medical literature 
and the changes he wrought in professional prac- 
tice would require a small-sized volume. His 
published works are recognized text books in this 
department of medicine. He possessed a power- 
ful and versatile intellect, and made a name in 
other departments of science, as well as in his 
own particular specialty. A few years since he 
read a paper before the Academy of Sciences, of 
which he was a member, on the ‘‘ Fixed Stars,” 
and it was awarded the prize as the ablest paper 
of the vear. 

The untimely death of Professor Charcoé last 
summer—for he was still a young man as age goes 
in France—is a loss felt by the entire medical 
world. It has been a serious and difficult matter 
for the Faculty of Medicine to decide upon his 
successor. Dr. Brissot, one of the most distin- 
guished of his pupils, has been appointed to the 
position for one year, at the end of which time it 
will be determined if he shall retain the chair. 

La Salpétriére is so called because, under Leuis 
XIII., its present site was occupied by a manu- 
factory of saltpetre for the arsenal that stood be- 
side it. It became a hospital in 1657. M. Char- 
cot entered the institution as inferne in 1852, be- 
came physician in 1862, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of diseases of the nervous system in 1881, 
the chair being created by the faculty especially 
for him. 

What the Salpétriére is to neuropathology and 
the student of hypnotism and the curious rare 
forms of hysteria major, the Hépital St. Louis is 
to dermatology and the student of syphilography. 
On the last-named subject Professor Fournier is 
probably one of the greatest living authorities. 
The St. Louis Hospital dates from 1607, and 
stands on a spot at that time outside the walls of 
Paris. It was originally devoted to the care of 
patients suffering from the plague, whom up to 
that time the Hétel-Dieu had received and cared 
for. At the beginning of the present century St. 
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Louis was filled with patients suffering from can- 
cer, scrofula, ulcers, lupus and syphilitic diseases, 
but it is now almost exclusively given up to skin 
diseases and syphilis. The institution its 
own laundry, an admirably appointed hydro- 
therapeutical establishment indispensable to the 
treatment of this class of diseases, and possesses 
in its celebrated museum a remarkable collection 
of nearly 2,000 wax models, illustrative of skin 
diseases, which furnish abundant material for 
study and comparison. Besides these, there are 
several hundred specimens belonging to the pri- 
vate collection of Professor Fournier, and some 
eight or nine hundred 
belonging to Professor 
Péan. 


has 


To the museum 
is attached a library 
containing more than 
3.000 volumes, as well. 
as files of all the jour- 
nals of 

published. 
doubted whether there 
exist 
extensive 


dermatology 
[It may be 


such 

clinical re- 
for study. 
Physicians and pupils 


else W here 
sources 


of every nationality 
have free access to the 
wards, consultations, 
lectures, clinical visits, 
the and the 
library without any 
formality or 


museum 


payment 

of any fees whatsoever. 
Another interesting 
institution is the 
Hopital for 


the aged and incura- 


Bicétre, 


bles, as also every form 
of nervous “disorder. 
It is a vast establish- 
ment, covering a superficies of 215,765 square 
yards, and its numerous buildings are models of 
their kind. Nowhere except at La Salpétriére 
can there be found in any of the great cities of 
Europe’ so rich a collection of all sorts of nerv- 
6us disorders. It contains a school for the train- 
ing of backward, epileptic and idiot children, 
which is partially supported by the sale of the 
products of their labor. The conception and or- 
ganization of this branch is due wholly to the ef- 
forts of Dr. Rourneville, and too much cannot be 
said in praise of his original and intelligent sys- 
tem for the training of these lamentable waifs, 
the disinherited children of civilization, afflicted by 
nature and too often disowned and neglected by 
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This 


been attended w 


society. epartment of the hospital has 
th encouraging success. If one 
of our philanthropists would erect a similar insti- 
tution in the United States he would leave be- 
hind him an cuduring monument to his generosity 
and wisdom. 

Thé Hépital Trousseau is the scene of the clin- 
ical labors of Professor Lannelongue, the special- 
ist in orthopedic surgery, the Lewis A. Savre of 
France. ‘There is a museum connected with the 
hospital containing nearly a thousand specimens 
of diseases of bones. Here are exhibited all varie- 
ties of diseases of the bony tissues, both acute and 
chronic, coupled with 
congenital afflictions. 
It was here that M. 
Pasteur discovered the 
first microbe ever ob- 
served in osteomyelitis. 


Professor Lanne- 
longue, believing in 
the infectious nature 


of this re- 
quested M. Pasteur to 
examine the pus which 
issued from a trephin- 
ed tibia, and there was 
found and cultivated 
the figure-of-eight mi-' 
crobe. 


disease, 


The disease 
has since been studied’ 
from this point of view 
in other countries. 

The Hépital des En- 
funts-Malades, direct- 
ed by Professor Gran- 
cher, and devoted, as 
its name implies, to 
children, where Dr. 
Jules Simon, the cele- 
brated specialist, gives 
his clinies, and the 
Hopital des Enf ints-Assistés, for pauper children 
and waifs (largely supported by donations), fur- 
nish all that could be desired for the study of the 
diseases of children. 

Professor Albert 
men, has attracte 
his published str 


Robin, one of the younger 
| much attention in Europe by 
lies on the subject of nutrition. 
He is looked upon as one of the highest authori- 
ties in diseases of the alimentary tract. His re- 
searches in typhoid fever and recommendations 
that the process of oxidation should be favored 
instead of diminished—a theory diametrically op- 
posed to the antipyretic method of treatment— 
are still the subject of heated controversy. Pro- 
fessor Robin has a fine laboratory attached to the 














PROFESSOR FRANCOIS-FRANCK. 


Ho6pital des Petits-Ménages, where he pursues his 
labors in physiological cliemistry and patholog- 
ical physiology. He is an industrious and orig- 
inal chemist, and his researches during the past 
fifteen vears extend over the whole field of nutri- 
tion and the relation of these processes to disease. 

But of all the institutions allied to medical sci- 
ence, the Pasteur Institute is probably of the 
greatest interest, not only as a monument of one 
of the most remarkable modern scientific achieve- 
ments, but also because it is presided over by one 
of the most prominent men in medical history. 
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PROFESSOR FOURNIER, 


The name of Pasteur will ever be one of the first 
in the annals of micro-biology. 

M. Pasteur is an innovator; by his creative 
imagination and logical habits of observation he 
has discovered and organized a new science. It 
would require a book to record the results of his 
remarkable life of unremitting labor, but it is his 
discovery of the special virus and methods of vac- 
cination against fowl cholera and anthrax, and 
finally against rabies, that has gained for him en- 
during fame. The new buildings, erected by vol- 
untary contributions from all parts of the world, 
are in a large open garden, affording perfect light 
and air. ‘The laboratories are supplied with all 
the apparatus which experience and technical 
knowledge can suggest, and, 
with its halls, council rooms, 
library, waiting rooms, inocu- 
lating rooms, private retiring 
rooms for patients who need 
rest, and its outbuildings, 
comprising a stable for rab- 
bits and guinea pigs, a war- 
ren, a kennel, an aviary and 
poultry house, and a specially 
arranged series of small houses 
for animals undergoing ex- 
perimental periods, the insti- 
tution is an ideal of perfection 
for the uses for which it was 
built. It is open to the 
world, whether for study or 
treatment. No greater trib- 
ute to the genius and abili- 
ties of M. Pasteur could be 
imagined than the public tes- 
timonial lately offered to him 
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on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday, when he was 
conducted to his place in the 
great hall of the Sorbonne by 
the President of the French 
Republic. Representative 
delegates from all the great 
medical societies of the world 
had gathered to pay their 
tribute of respect and venera- 
tion to the man who has done 
so much for science and hu- 
manity, and the learned bac- 
teriologist returned thanks in 
a voice which faltered with 
emotion. 

It is much to be regretted 
that America alone of all the 
countries was unrepresented 
on this occasion. 

The only requirement for entrance to the Pas- 
teur laboratories is permission from M. Pasteur, 
which is not difficult to obtain. If the student is 
only a beginner he commences in the general lab- 
oratory ; if he is already familiar with bacterio- 
logical work and wishes to follow out any partic- 
ular line of research he is assigned a small room 
to himself. All the conveniences of the institu- 
tion are at his disposal gratis, as well as the coun- 
sel and aid of M. Pasteur’s assistants, Duclaux, 
Chamberland, Roux (Bac.), Metschnikoff (Bac. ) 
and Grancher (Rabies). 

Some of the latest work at the institute has em- 
braced inquiries into the part played by protozoa 
in disease, and particularly as related to cancer ; 
protective inoculation against cholera, diagnostic 
inoculation for tubercle and glanders. In a sta- 
ble near Paris, where glanders had become en- 
demic, the owners caused 200 apparently healthy 
horses to be inoculated with malléine, when 130 
showed the typical symptoms and were conse- 
quently killed. Post-mortem examination proved 
that they were all suffering from glanders, though 
in the majority the disease was not suspected. 
The work in M. Pasteur’s laboratory embraces al- 
most every problem recently raised in bacterio- 
legical science. 

Besides the Pasteur Institute, there is the fine 
laboratory of the Faculty of Medicine, presided 
over by M. Strauss, and that of the College of 
France, directed by Professor Ranvier, as well as 
that of the Sorbonne, under Professor Dastre, 
where similar studies and researches are carried 
on, affording the most extended and valuable fa- 
cilities to advanced students of biology and medi- 
cine. All of the laboratories, whether of study or 
research, are open to students of every nationality, 
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ENTRANCE TO THE SALPETRIERE HOSPITAL, 


either free of charge or at nominal fees for par- 
ticular kinds of study. There are liberal supplies 
of material and 
most approved n 


instruments of the newest and 
kes, and every facility for seri- 
*eminent masters, each devoted to 
his own special subject, free from cares or distrac- 
tions. 


ous work unde 


The Collége de France as it exists to-day is 
an institution not only for the instruction of the 
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public, but for the advancement of every branch 
of human knowledge. Unhampered by restrict- 
ive rules, the professors are at liberty to change 
their methods with every step in the development 
of human thought. Their chairs are strictly per- 
sonal, and are confided to them in absolute con- 
fidence by the state, so that they may elaborate 
their respective themes by reflection and research 
until their death. The occupant of a chair must 
not only be competent and a graduate of the 
University, but he must also have shown original- 
ity of thought by his writings or otherwise, and 
given proof that he is of all candidates the one 
who is most likely to contribute to the advance- 
ment of the subject matter of his chair. If a 
rubject which at one time was full of life and 
usefulness become obsolete or merged into an- 
other, on the death of its professor the college 
declares the chair to be suppressed, or replaced by 
ore of another subject. In this way stagnation 
becomes impossible, and the college is always 
active and rejuvenescent. What system could be 
more admirably devised to last as long as learning % 
Wedded to no irrefragable rules, open to every 
demonstrable innovation, the Collége de France 
is prominent in the werld of letters for its brill- 
iant career of usefulness. 

The liberality of the French Government in 
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educational matters—for the same policy is ex- 
tended to students in science, letters and the 
urts—may be due to the cosmopolitan character 
of Paris, in which regard it leads all cities; but 
the liberal ideas of its teachers and the toleration 
and even encouragement they give to innovators, 
however severe they may be in their later judg- 
ments after investigation, are the evident result 


‘of their contact with the constantly changing 


world that surrounds them, and their consequent 
freedom from routine and prejudice. It is safe 
to say that more than half the professors and 
teachers in Paris speak English, and with the 
great number of English-speaking students found 
here and the little French soon acquired there is 
no difficulty in following any special subject that 
may be chosen. To the American coming for the 
first time to Paris to pursue any line of study or 
observation the courtesy, politeness and kindly 
consideration accorded him in the public institu- 
tions, alike by professors and assistants, will 
awaken a spirit of grateful appreciation in his 
heart. The government and the faculties desire 
and welcome visitors and students, and do all in 
their power to facilitate their work and render 
their sojourn agreeable as well as profitable. The 
happy student days spent in Paris come back in 
after life, with a train of pleasant memories. 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS. 


By Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE. 


CRABB RoBinson would occasionally start a 
quarry for good talk by quoting one of Goethe’s 
maxims. I remember how once, at his own break- 
fast table, he arrested attention with the cadence 
of his sonorous voice remarking: ‘‘ It was a fine 
and true saying of Goethe—the wisest man I ever 
knew—who said, ‘ Humanity is always advanci.g, 
but in spiral lines.’” Then followed some per- 
sonal recollections of the Weimar Circle, of 
Herder, Weiland, Schiller, but our host invaria- 
bly brought us round to the central figure, whose 
reflections are like winged seed thoughts. 

It is rather surprising that the aphoristic wis- 
dom which so greatly abounds in Goethe’s writ- 
ings should not have been gathered together, 
even in Germany, till the year 1870. Then, Von 
Loeper compiled a work—Goethe’s “ Spriiche in 
Prosa.” An excellent translation of a well-se- 
lected portion of these maxims has recently ap- 


peared in English,* a very acceptable volume to 
those who lack time and opportunity to become 
students of the original. These reflections on 
life and character, on literature, art and science, 
contain the essence of much of Goethe’s mature 
thought on the problems of humanity. His 
obligations to the Bible, Shakespeare, Bacon and 
to many others may be traced ; but as he rightly 
says, ‘*'There is nothing worth thinking, but it 
has been thought before. We must only try to 
think it again.” The process of thinking out 
makes all the difference between the value of an 
echo which the barren rocks above us may repeat 
and the concrete form of a new coinage of thought 
stamped with the effigy of genius. 

Our mental food is so often presented to us in 


* <The Maxims and Reflections of Goethe.” Translated 
by Bailey Saunders. Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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the form of made dishes, that it forms a whole- 
some change to read an author himself, at first 
hand, rather than obscure the meaning with 
criticisms about and about. Goethe, though 
many-sided beyond most men, writes with the 
directness of a mind whose philosophy consists 
mainly in observing what we see every day. In 
touching upon the highest problems of thought 
he arrives very quickly at the delimitation of the 
attainable. Many of the maxims deal with this 
boundary line : 


‘* IT pity those who make much ado about the transitory 
nature of things, and are lost in the contemplation of 
earthly vanity: are we not here to make the transitory 
permanent? This we can do only if we know how to value 
both.” 

“In contemplation, as in action, we must distinguish 
between what may be attained and what is unattainable 
Without this little can be achieved, either in life « 
knowledge.” 

‘* Every man must think after his own fashion; for on 
his own path he finds a truth, or a kind of truth, which 
helps him through life. But he must not give himself the 
rein; he must control himself; mere naked instinct does 
not become him.” 

‘Faith is private capital, kept in one’s own house. 
There are public savings banks and loan offices which sup- 
ply individuals in their day of need; but here the creditor 
quickly takes his interest for himself.” 


r in 


Goethe’s maxims on the conduct of life are re- 
markable for their judicial balance, their tonic 
strength, and their fitnes¢ for everyday applica- 
tion. He says: 


‘*How can a man come to know himself? Never by 
thinking. but by doing. Try to do your duty, and you 
will know at once what you are worth. But what is your 
duty? The claims of the day.” 

‘* A man is really alive only when he delights in the good 
will of others.” 

‘Everything that frees our spirit without giving us con- 
trol of ourselves is ruinous.” 

‘Superstition is a part of the very being of humanity ; 
and when we fancy we are banishing it altogether it takes 
refuge in the strangest nooks and corners, and then sud- 
denly comes forth again, as soon as it believes itself at all 
safe.” 

It is the privilege of genius to be on a level with 
the youth of all time; in some of the following 
reflections Goethe shows us how the so-called 
modern thought is but the recurrence of individ- 
ual experience, broadening out into acceptance 
by those who are followers, not leaders : 


‘*That is true Symbolism, where the more particular 
represents the more general, not as a dream or shade, but 
as a vivid, instantaneous revelation of the Inscrutable.” 

‘In the sphere of Natural Science let us remember that 
we have always to deal with an insoluble problem.” 
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‘** Theories are usually the overhasty efforts of an impa- 
tient understanding that would gladly be rid of phenomena, 
and so puts in their place pictures, notions, nay, often 
mere words.” 

* First let a man teach himself, and then he will be 
tanght by others.” 

“With the growth of knowledge our ideas must from 
time to time be organize afresh. The change takes place 
usually in accordance with new maxims as they arise, but 
it always remuins provisional.” 

‘Authority. Mau cannot exist without it, and yet it 
brings in its train just as much of error as of truth. It 
perpetuates one by on 


hings which should pass away one 
by one.” 

** Everything that we call Invention or Discovery, in the 
higher sense of the word, is the serious exercise and activ- 


} 


ity of an original feeling for truth, which, after a long 
course of silent cultivation, suddenly flashes out into fruit- 
ful knowledge. It is a revelation working from within on 
the outer world, and lets a man feel that he is made in the 
image of God. It is a synthesis of World and Mind, giving 
the most blessed assurance of the eternal harmony of 
things.” 

M. Caro quotes a saying of Goethe, which is 
apposite to this: ‘‘ L’esprit analytique est le sens 
de l’individual, lesprit synthétique le sens de 
universel.”” Everything that Goethe has to say 
on science is of special value. One of the great- 
est physicists of our day lately remarked that 
Goethe’s maxims, in their original German, had 
been a sort of Bible to him for many a long year. 

The highest testimony to Goethe’s position as a 
thinker in science is found in Professor von Helm- 
holtz’s remark, where the latter says, ‘‘'To Goethe 
belongs the great fame of having first conceived 
the leading ideas to which science in those days 
was tending, and through which its present form 
is determined.” On the other hand, where-math- 
ematical treatment of subjects was required, he 
was at fault. ‘* Goethe,” says Dr. Tyndall, 
‘ferred in seeking to ingraft in his Furbenlehre 
(theory of colors) methods altogether foreign to 
physics, or to the treatment of a purely physical 
theme.” Goethe’s attack on Newton’s theory had 
always been considered of questionable value, yet 
he himself ranked it as the greatest intellectual 
achievement of his life. In a conversation with 
Eckermann, he said, ‘‘ As for what I have done 
as a poet, | take no pride in it whatever. But 
that in my century | am the only person who 
knows the truth in the difficult science of colors 
—of that I say I am not a little proud.” As 
Lewes points out in his biography of Goethe, that 
though opposed to the mathematical methods, 
necessary in physical research, yet his position as 
a thinker in scientific questions remains unas- 
sailed ; ‘‘his great effort being to establish prin- 
ciples upon which science could be founded.” 
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RAPPACCINI’S DAUGHTER. 


YOUNG man, named Gio- 
vanni Guasconti, came, 
very long ago, from the 
southern region of Italy, 
to pursue his studies at 
the University of Padua. 
Giovanni, who had but a 
scanty supply of gold 
ducats in his pocket, took 
lodgings in a high and 
gloomy chamber of au old 
edifice which looked not 
unworthy to have been the palace of a Paduan 
noble, and which, in fact, exhibited over its en- 
trance the armorial bearings of a family long 
since extinct. 





The young stranger, who was not 
unstudied in the great poem of his country, recol- 
lected that one of tle ancestors of this family, 
and perhaps an occupant of this very mansion, 
had been pictured by Dante as a partaker of the 
immortal agonies of his ‘‘ Inferno.” These remin- 
iscences‘and associations, together with the tend- 
ency to heartbreak natural to a young man for 
the first time out of his native sphere, caused 
Giovanni to sigh heavily as he looked around the 
desolate and ill-furnished apartment. 

‘* Holy Virgin, signor !” cried old Dame Lisa- 
betta, who, won by the youth’s remarkable beauty 
of person, was kindly endeavoring to give the 
chamber a habitable air, “ what a sigh was that 
to come out of a young man’s heart ! Do you find 
this old mansion gloomy ? [Tor the love of Heavy- 
en, then, put your head out of the window, and 
you will see as bright sunshine as you have left in 
Naples.” 

Ciuasconti mechanically did as the old woman 
advised, but could not quite agree with her that 
the Paduan sunshine was as cheerful as that of 
Southern Italy. Such as it was, however, it fell 
upon a garden beneath the window and expended 
its fostering influences on a variety of plants, 


which seemed to have been carefully cultivated. 
Vol. XXXVIL., No. 5—35, 


** Does this garden belong to the house ?” asked 
Giovanni. 

** Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were fruitful 
of better pot herbs than any that grow there 
now !” answered old Lisabetta. ‘*No; that gar- 
den is cultivated by the own hands of Signor Gia- 
como Rappaccini, the famous doctor, who, I war- 
rant him, has been heard of as far as Naples. It 
is said that he distills these plants into medicines 
that are as potent asacharm. Oftentimes you 
may see the signor doctor at work, and perhaps 
the signora, his daughter, too, gathering the 
strange flowers that grow in the garden.” 

The old woman had now done what she could 
for the aspect of the chamber ; and commending 
the young man to the protection of the saints, 
took her departure. 

Giovanni still found no better oceupation than 
to look down into the garden beneath his win- 
dow. From its appearance he judged it to be one 
of those botanic gardens which were of earlier 
date in Padua than elsewhere in Italy or in the 
world. Or, not improbably, it might once have 
been the pleasure place of an opulent family ; for 
there was the ruin of-a marble fountain in the 
| with rare art, but so woefully 
shattered that it was impossible to trace the orig- 
inal design from t 


centre, sculpt ure 


1e chaos of remaining fragments. 
The water, however, continued to gush and spar- 
kle into the sunbeams as cheerfully as ever. A 
little gurgling sound ascended to the young man’s 
window, and made him feel as if the fountain 
were an immortal spirit, that sung its song un- 
ceasingly and without heeding the vicissitudes 
around it, while one century embodied it in mar- 
ble and another scattered the perishable garniture 
on the soil. All about the pool into which the 
water subsided grew various plants, that seemed 
to require a plentiful supply of moisture for the 
nourishment of gigantic leaves, and, in some in- 
stances, flowers gorgeously magnificent.” There 
was one shrub in particular, set in a marble vase 
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in the midst of the pool, that bore a profusion of 
purple blossoms, each of which had the lustre and 
richness of a gem; and the whole together made 
a show so resplendent that it seemed enough to 
illuminate the garden, even had there been no sun- 
shine. Every portion of the soil was peopled with 
plants and herbs, which, if Jess beautiful, still 
bore takens of assiduous care, as if all had their 


individual virtues, known to the scientific mind — 


that fostered them. Some were placed in urns 
rich with old carving, and others in common guar- 
den pots ; some crept serpentlike along the ground 
or climbed on high, using whatever means of as- 
cent was offered them. One plant had wreathed 
itself round a statue of Vertumnus, whicn was 
thus quite veiled and shrouded in a drapery of 
hanging foliage, so happily arranged that it might 
have served a sculptor for a study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window he heard 
arastling behind a ecreen of leaves, and became 
aware that a person was at work in the garden. 
Ilis figure soon emerged into view, and showed 
itself to be that of no common laborer, but a tall, 
emaciated, sallow and sickly-looking man, dressed 
in a scholar’s garb of black. He was beyond the 
middle term of life, with gray hair, a thin gray 
beard, and face singularly marked with intellect 
and cultivation, but which could never, even in 
his more youthful days, have expressed much 
warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with whieh 
this scientific gardener examined every shrub 
which grew in his path; it seemed as if he was 
looking into their inmost nature, making observa- 
vations in regard to their creative essence, and 
discovering why one leaf grew in this shape and 
another in that, and wherefore such and such 
flowers differed among themselves in hue and 
perfume. Nevertheless, in spite of this deep in- 
telligence on his part, there was no approach to 
intimacy between himself and these vegetable ex- 
istences. On the contrary, he avoided their act- 
ual touch or the direet inhaling of their odors 
with a cantion that impressed Giovanni most dis- 
agreeably ; for the man’s demeanor was that of 
one walking among malignant influences, such as 
savage beasts, or deadly snakes, or evil spirits, 
which, should he allow them one moment of 
license, would wreak upon him some terrible fa- 
tality. 

It was strangely frightful to the young man’s 
imagination to see this singular air of insecurity 
in a person cultivating a garden, that most eim- 
ple and innocent of human toils, and which had 
been alike the joy and labor of the unfallen par- 
ents of the race. Was this garden, then, the 
Eden of the present world ? And this man, with 
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such a perception of harm in what his own hands 
caused to grow—was he the Adam ? 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away 
the dead leaves or pruning the too luxuriant 
growth of the shrubs, defended his hands with a 
pair of thick gloves. Nor were these his only 
armor. When, in his walk through the garden, 
he came to the magnificent plant that hung its 
purple gems beside the marble fountain, he placed 
a kind of mask over his month and nostrils, as if 
all this beauty did but conceal a deadlier malice ; 
but, finding his task still too dangerous, he drew 
back, removed the mask, and called loudly, but 
in the infirm voice of a person affected with in- 
ward disease : 

‘« Beatrice |! Beatrice !” 

‘“‘Here am I, my father. What would you ?” 
cried a rich and youthful voice from the window 
of the opposite house—a voice as rich as a trop- 
ical sunset, and which made Giovanni, though he 
knew not why, think of deep hues of purple or 
crimson, and of perfume heavily delectable. ‘ Are 
you in the garden ?” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured 
portal the figure of a young girl, arrayed with as 
much richness of taste as the most splendid of the 
flowers, beautiful as the day, and with a bloom so 
deep and vivid that one shade more would have 
been too much. 

She looked redundant with life, health and en- 
ergy : all of which attributes were bound down and 
compressed, as it were, and girdled tensely, in 
their luxuriance, by her virgin zone. Yet Gio- 
vanni’s fancy must have grown morbid while he 
looked down into the garden, for the impression 
which the fair stranger made upon him was as if 
here were another flower, the human sister of 
those vegetable ones, as beautiful as they, more 
beautiful than the richest of them, but still to 
be touched only with a glove, nor to be ap- 
proached without a mask. As Beatrice came 
down the garden path it was observable that she 
handled and inhaled the odor of several of the 
plants which her father had most sedulously 
avoided. 

‘* Here, Beatrice,” said the latter, ‘‘see how 
many needful offices require to be done to our 
chief treasure. Yet, shattered as I am, my life 
might pay the penalty of approaching it so closely 
as circumstances demand. Ilenceforth, I fear, 
this plant must be consigned to your sole charge.” 

“* And gladly will I undertake it!” cried again 
the rich tones of the young lady, as she bent to- 
ward the magnificent plant and opened her arms, 
as if to embrace it. ‘* Yes, my sister, my splen- 
dor, it shall be Beatrice’s task to nurse and serve 
thee ; and thou shalt reward her with thy kisses 
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and thy perfumed breath, which to her is as the 
breath of life.” 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner 
that was so strikingly expressed in her words, she 
busied herself with such attentions as the plant 
seemed to require; and Giovanni, at his lofty 
window, rubbed his eyes, and almost doubted 
whether it were a girl tending her favorite flower 
or one sister performing the duties of affection to 
another. The scene soon terminated. Whether 
Dr. Rappaccini had finished his labors in the gar- 
den, or that his watchful eye had caught the 
stranger’s face, he now took his daughter’s arm 
and retired. Night was already closing in; op- 
pressive exhalations seemed to proceed from the 
plants and steal upward past the open window ; 
and Giovanni, closing the lattice, went to his 
couch and dreamed of a rich flower and beautiful 
girl. Flower and maiden were different, and yet 
the same, and fraught with some strange peril in 
either shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of morn- 
ing that tends to rectify whatever errors of fancy, 
or even of judgment, we may have incurred dur- 
ing the sun’s decline, or among the shadows of 
the night, or in the less wholesome glow of moon- 
shine. Giovanni’s first movement on starting 
from sleep was to throw open the window and 
gaze down into the garden which his dreams had 
made so fertile of mysteries. He was surprised 
and a little ashamed to find how real and matter- 
of-fact an affair it proved to be in the first rays 
of the sun which gilded the dewdrops that hung 
npon leaf and blossom, and, while giving a 
brighter beauty to each rare flower, brought 
everything within the limits of ordinary experi- 
ence. The young man rejoiced that, in the heart 
of the barren city, he had the privilege of over- 
looking this spot of lovely and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. It would serve, he said to himself, as a 
symbolic language to keep him in communion 
with nature. Neither the sickly and thought- 
worn Dr. Giacomo Rappaccini, it is true, nor his 
brilliant danghter, were now visible, so that Gio- 
vanni could not determine how much of the sin- 
gularity which he attributed to both was due to 
their own qualities and how much to his wonder- 
working fancy; but he was inclined to take a 
most rational view of the whole matter. 

In the course of the day he paid his respects to 
Signor Pietro Baglioni, professor of medicine in 
the university, a physician of eminent repute, to 
whom Giovanni had brought a letter of introdue- 
tion. The professor was an elderly personage, ap- 
parently of genial nature and habits that might 
almost be called jovial. He kept the young man 
to dinner, and made himself very agreeable by the 


freedom and liveliness of his conversation, espe- 
cially when warmed by a flask or two of Tuscan 
wine. Giovanni, conceiving that men of science, 
inhabitants of the same city, must needs be on 
familiar terms with one another, took an oppor- 
tunity to mention the name of Dr. Rappaccini. 
But the professor did not respond with so much 
cordiality as he had anticipated. 

“Ill would it become a teacher of the divine 
art of medicine,” said Professor Pietro Baglioni, 
in answer to a question of Giovanni, *‘ to withhold 
due and well-considered praise of a physician so 
eminently skilled as Rappaccini; but, on the 
other hand, I should answer it but scantily to my 
conscience were | to permit a worthy youth like 
yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son of an ancient 


friend, to imbibe erroneous ideas respecting a 
man who might hereafter chance to hold your 


life and death in his hands. The truth is, our 
worshipful Dr. Rappaccini has as much science as 
any member of the faculty—with, perhaps, one 
single exception—in Padua, or all Italy; but 
there are certain grave objections to his profes- 
sional character.” 

** And what are they ?” asked the young man. 

**Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body 
or heart, that he is so inquisitive about physi- 
cians ?” suid the professor, with a smile. ‘‘ But as 
for Rappaccini, it is said of him—and I, who 
know the man well, can answer for its truth—that 
he cares infinitely more for science than for man- 
kind. His patients are interesting to him only as 
subjects for some new experiment. He would 
sacrifice human life, his own among the rest, or 
whatever else was dearest to him, for the sake of 
adding so much as a grain of mustard seed to the 
great heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 

‘*Methinks he is an awful man indeed,” re- 
marked Guasconti, mentally recalling the cold 
and purely intellectwal aspect of Rappaccini. 
** And yet, worshipful professor, is it not a noble 
spirit? Are there many men capable of so spirit- 
ual a love of science ?” 

‘God forbid,” answered the professor, some- 
what testily ; ‘‘at least, unless they take sounder 
views of the healing art than those adopted by 
Rappaccini. It is his theory that all medicinal 
virtues are comprised within those substances 
which we term vegetable poisons. These he cul- 
tivates with his own hands, and is said even to 
have produced new varieties of poison, more hor- 
ribly deleterious than nature—without the assist- 
ance of this learned person—would ever have 
plagued the world withal. That the doctor does 
less mischief than might be expected with such 
dangerous substances is undeniable. Now and 
then, it is true, he has effected, or seemed to effect 
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a marvelous cure ; but, to tell you my private mind, 
Signor Giovanni, he should receive little credit 
for such instances of success—they being probably 
the work of chance—but should be held strictly 
accountable for his failures, which may justly be 
considered his own work.” 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opin- 
ions with many grains of allowance had he known 
that there was a professional warfare of long con- 
tinuance between him and Dr. Rappaccini, in 
which the latter was generally thought to have 
gained the advantage. If the reader be inclined 
to judge for himself, we refer him to certain 
black-letter tracts on both sides, preserved in the 
medical department of the University of Padua. 

‘‘T know not, most learned professor,” returned 
Giovanni, after musing on what had been said of 
Rappaccini’s exclusive zeal for science—‘* I know 
not how dearly this physician may love his art ; 
but surely there is one object more dear to him. 
Ile has a daughter.” 

‘‘Aha!” cried the professor, with a laugh. 
‘-So now our friend Giovanni’s secret is out. 
You have heard of this daughter, whom all the 
young men in Padua are wild about, though not 
half a dozen have ever had the good hap to see 
her face. I know little of the Signora Beatrice 
save that Rappaccini is said to have instructed 
her deeply in his science, and that, young and 
beautiful as fame reports her, she is already qual- 
ified to fill a professor’s chair. Perchance her 
father destines her for mine! Other absurd ru- 
mors there be, not worth talking about or listen- 
ing to. So now, Signor Giovanni, drink off your 
glass of Jachryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat 
heated with the wine he had quaffed, and which 
caused his brain to swim with strange fantasies 
in reference to Dr. Rappaccini and the beautiful 
Beatrice. On his way, happening to pass by a 
florist’s, he bought a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself 
near the window, but within the shadow thrown 
by the depth of the wall, so that he could look 
down into the garden with little risk of being dis- 
covered. All beneath his eye was a solitude. The 
strange plants were basking in the sunshine, and 
now and then nodding gently to one another, as 
if in acknowledgment of sympathy and kindred. 
In the midst, by the shattered fountain, grew a 
magnificent shrub, with its purple gems cluster- 
ing all over it; they glowed in the air, and 
gleamed back again out of the depths of the pool, 
which thus seemed to overflow with colored radi- 
ence from the rich reflection that was steeped in 
it. At first, as we have said, the garden was a 
solitude. Soon, however, as Giovanni had half 
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hoped, half feared would be the case, a figure ap- 
peared beneath the antique sculptured portal, and 
came down between the rows of plants, inhaling 
their various perfumes as if she were one of those 
beings of old classic fable that lived upon sweet 
odors. On again beholding Beatrice the young 
man was even startled to perceive how much her 
beauty exceeded his recollection of it—so brill- 
iant, so vivid was its character, that she glowed 
amid the sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered to 
himself, positively illuminated the more shadowy 
intervals of the garden path. Her face being now 
more revealed than on the former occasion, he was 
struck by its expression of simplicity and sweet- 
ness—qualities that had not entered into his idea 
of her character, and which made him ask anew 
what manner of mortal she might be. Nor did 
he fail again to observe, or imagine, an analogy 
between the beautiful girl and the gorgeous shrub. 
that hung its gemlike flowers over the fountain— 
a resemblance which Beatrice seemed to have in- 
dulged a fantastic humor in heightening, both by 
the arrangement of her dress and the selection of 
its hues. . 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her 
arms, as with a passionate ardor, and drew its 
branches into an intimate embrace—so intimate 
that her features were hidden in its leafy bosom 
and her glistening ringlets all intermingled with 
the flowers. 

**Give me thy breath, my sister,” exclaimed 
3eatrice ; ‘for I am faint with common air! And 
give me this flower of thine, which I separate 
with gentlest fingers from the stem and place it 
close beside my heart.” 

With these words the beautiful daughter of 
Rappaccini plucked one of the richest blossoms 
of the shrub, and was about to fasten it in her 
bosom. But now, unless Giovanni’s draughts of 
wine had bewildered his senses, a singular inci- 
dent occurred. A small, orange-colored reptile, 
of the lizard or chameleon species, chanced to be 
creeping along the path, just at the feet of Bea- 
trice. It appeared to Giovanni—but at the dis- 
tance from which he gazed he could scarcely have 
seen anything so minute—it appeared to him, 
however, that a drop or two of moisture from the 
broken stem of the flower descended upon the 
lizard’s head. For an instant the reptile contorted 
itself violently, and then lay motionless in the 
sunshine. Beatrice observed this remarkable phe- 
nomenon, and crossed herself, sadly, but without 
surprise; nor did she therefore hesitate to ar- 
range the fatal flower in her bosom. There it 


, 


blushed, and almost glimmered with the dazzling 
effect of a precious stone, adding to her dress and 
aspect the one appropriate charm which nothing 
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else in the world could have supplied. But Gio- 
vanni, out of the shadow of his window, bent for- 
ward and shrank back, murmured and trembled. 

‘‘Am I awake? Have I my senses ?” said he 
to himself. ‘‘ What is this being? Beautiful, 
shall I call her, or inexpressibly terrible ?” 
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Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the 
garden, appre ng closer beneath Giovanni's 
window, so that he was compelled to thrust his 
head quite out of its concealment in order to 

painful curiosity which she 


gratify the intense, 
excited. At this moment there came a beautiful 


‘“‘SHE PUT BAGLIONI'S ANTIDOTE TO HER LIPS.’ 
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insect over the garden wall; it had perhaps wan- 
dered throughout the city and found no flowers 
or verdure among those antique haunts of men 
until the heavy perfumes of Dr. Rappaccini’s 
shrubs had lured it from afar. Without alight- 
ing on the flowers, this winged brightness seemed 
to be attracted by Beatrice, and lingered in the 
air and fluttered about her head. Now, here it 
could not be but that Giovanni’s eyes deceived 
him. Be that as it might, he fancied that, while 
Beatrice was gazing at the insect with childish 
delight, it grew faint and fell at her feet ; its 
bright wings shivered ; it was dead — from no 
cause that he could discern, unless it were the 
atmosphere of her breath. Again Beatrice crossed 
herself, and sighed heavily as she bent over the 
dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her 
eyes to the window. There she beheld the beau- 
tiful head of the young man-—-rather a Grecian 
than an Italian head, with fair, regular features 
and a glistening of gold among his ringlets—gaz- 
ing down upon her like a being that hovered in 
midair. Scarcely knowing what he did, Giovanni 
threw down the bouquet which he had hitherto 
held in his hand. 

‘*Signora,” said he, “there are pure and 
healthful flowers. Wear them for the sake of 
Giovanni Guasconti.” 

«‘ Thanks, signor,” replied Beatrice, with her 
rich voice, that came forth as it were like a gush 
of music, and with a mirthful expression half 
childish and half womanlike. ‘*I accept your 
gift, and would fain recompense it with this pre- 
cious purple flower, but if I toss it into the air it 
will not reach you. So Signor Guasconti must 
even content himself with my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and 
then, as if inwardly ashamed at having stepped 
aside from her maidenly reserve to respond ‘to 
a stranger’s greeting, passed swiftly homeward 
through the garden. But, few as the moments 
were, it seemed to Giovanni, when she was on the 
point of vanishing beneath the sculptured portal, 
that his beautiful bouquet was already beginning 
to wither in her grasp. It was an idle thought ; 
there could be no possibility of distinguishing a 
faded flower from a fresh one at so great a dis- 
tunce. 

For many days after this incident the young 
man avoided the window that looked into Dr. 
Rtappaccini’s garden, as if something ugly and 
monstrous would have blasted his eyesight had 
he been betrayed into a glance. He felt conscious 
of having put himself, to a certain extent, within 
the influence of an unintelligible power by the 
communication which he had opened with Bea- 
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trice. The wisest course would have been, if his 
heart were in any real danger, to quit his lodg- 
ings and Padua itself at once; the next wiser, to 
have accustomed himself, as far as possible, to the 
familiar and daylight view of Beatrice, thus bring- 
ing her rigidly and systematically within the lim- 
its of ordinary experience. Least of all, while 
avoiding her sight, ought Giovanni to have re- 
mained so near this extraordinary being that the 
proximity and possibility even of intercourse 
should give a kind of substance and reality to the 
wild vagaries which his imagination ran riot con- 
tinually in producing. Guasconti had not a deep 
heart —or, at all events, its depths were not 
sounded now; but he had « quick fancy and an 
ardent southern temperament, which rose every 
instant to a higher fever pitch. Whether or not 
Beatrice possessed those terrible attributes, that 
fatal breath, the affinity with those so beautiful 
and deadly flowers which were indicated by what 
Giovanni had witnessed, she had at least instilled 
a fierce and subtle poison into his system. It was 
not love, although her rich beauty was a madness 
to him; nor horrer, even while he fancied her 
spirit to be imbued with the same baneful essence 
that seemed to pervade her physical frame ; but 
a wild offspring of both love and horror that had 
each parent in it, and burned like one and shiv- 
ered like the other. Giovanni knew not what to 
dread ; still less did he know what to hope ; yet 
hope and dread kept a continual warfare in his 
breast, alternately vanquishing one another and 
starting up fresh to renew the contest. Blessed 
are all simple emotions, be they dark or bright ! 
It is the lurid intermixture of the two that pro- 
duces the illuminating biaze of the infernal re- 
gions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the fever 
of his spirit by a rapid walk through the streets 
of Padua or beyond its gates ; his footsteps kept 
time with the throbbings of his brain, so that the 
walk was apt to accelerate itself to a race. One 
day he found himself arrested ; his arm was,seized 
by a portly personage, who had turned back on 
recognizing the young man, and expended: much 
breath in overtaking him. 

‘* Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young friend !” 
cried he. ‘* Have you forgotten me ? © That 
might well be the case if I were as much altered 
as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had ayoided 
ever since their first meeting, from a doubt that 
the professor’s sagacity would look too deeply 
into his secrets. Endeavoring to recover himself, 
the young man started forth wildly from his inner 
world into he outer one, and spoke like a man in 
a dream. 
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“Yes; I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are 
Professor Pietro Baglioni. 

** Not vet, not 
conti,” said the professor, smiling, but at the 
same time scrutinizing the youth with an earnest 
glance. ‘‘ What! did I grow up side by side with 
your father ? and shall his son pass me like a 
stranger in these old streets of Padua? Stand 
still, for we must have a word or two before we 
part.” 

‘“*Speedily, then, most worshipful professor, 
speedily,” said Giovanni, with feverish impa- 
tience. ‘‘ Does not your worship see that I am 
in haste ?” 

Now, while he was speaking there came a man 
in black along the street, stooping and moving 
feebly like a person in inferior health. His face 
was all overspread with a most sickly and sallow 
hue, but yet so pervaded with an expression of 
piercing and active intellect that an observer 
might easily have overlooked the merely physical 
attributes, and have seen only this wonderful en- 
ergy. As he passed, this person exchanged a cold 
and distant salutation with Baglioni, but fixed 
his eyes on Giovanni with an intentness that 
seemed to bring out whatever was within him 
worthy of notice. Nevertheless, there was a pe- 
culiar quietness in the look, as if taking merely 
a speculative, not a human, interest in the young 
man. 


Now let me pass !” 
yet, Signor Giovanni Guas- 


“It is Dr. Rappaccini !” whispered the pro- 
fessor, when the stranger had passed. 
ever seen your face before ?” 

‘* Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, start- 
ing at the name. 


** Has he 


‘He has seen you! he must have seen you !” 
said Baglioni, hastily. ‘‘ For some purpose or 
other, this man of science is making a study of 
you. I know that look of his! It is the same 
that cold!y illuminates his face as he bends over 
a bird, a mouse or a butterfly, which, in pursu- 
ance of some experiment, he has killed by the 
perfume of a flower—a look as deep as nature it- 
self, but without nature’s warmth of love. Signor 
Giovanni, I will stake my life upon it, you are the 
subject of one of Rappaccini’s experiments !” 

‘Will you make a fool of me 2” cried Giovanni, 
passionately. ‘* That, Signor Professor, were an 
untoward experiment.” 

‘« Patience! patience ! 
ble professor. 


” 


replied the imperturba- 
**T tell thee, my poor Giovanni, 
that Rappaccini has a scientific interest in thee. 
Thou hast fallen into fearful hands! And the 
Signora Beatrice—what part does she act in this 
mystery ?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity 
intolerable, here broke away, and was gone before 


vd 


the professor could again seize his arm. He 
looked after the young man intently, and shook 
his head. 

‘This must not be,” said Baglioni to himself. 
**The vouth is the son of my old friend, and shall 
not come to any harm from which the arcana of 
medical science can preserve him. Besides, it is 
too insufferable an impertinence in Rappaccini 
thus to snatch the lad out of my own hands, as I 
may say, and make use of him for his infernal 
experiments. This daughter of his! -It shall be 
looked to. Perchance, most learned Rappaccini, 
I may foil you where you little dream of it !” 

Meanwhile Giovanni had pursued a circuitous 
route, and at length found himself at the door of 
his lodgings. As he crossed the threshold he was 
met by old Lisabetta, who smirked and smiled, 
und was evidently desirous to attract his atten- 
tion; vainly, however, as the ebullition of his 
feelings had momentarily subsided into a cold and 
dull vacuity. Ile turned his eyes fall upon the 
withered face that was puckering itself into a 
smile, but seemed to behold it not. The old dame, 
therefore, laid her grasp upon his cloak. 

“Signor! signor !” whispered she, still with a 
smile over the whole breadth of her visage, so 
that it looked not unlike a grotesque carving -n 
wood, darkened by centuries. ‘ Listen, signor ! 
There is a private entrance into the garden.” 

** What do you say ?” exclaimed Giovanni, turn- 
ing quickly about, as if an inanimate thing should 
start into feverish life. ‘* A private entrance into 
Dr. Rappaccini’s garden ?” 

*H{ush! hush! not so loud !” whispered Lisa- 
betta, putting her hand over his mouth. ‘* Yea; 
into the worshipful doctor’s garden, where you 
may see all his fine shrubbery. Many a young 
man in Padua would give gold to be admitted 
among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

‘*Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation 
with Baglioni, crossed his mind, that this inter- 
position of old Lisabetta might perchance be con- 
nected with the intrigue, whatever were its nat- 
ure, in which the professor seemed to suppose 
that Dr. Rappaccini was involving him. But such 
a suspicion, though it disturbed Giovanni, was in- 
adequate to restrain him. The instant that he 
was aware of the possibility of approaching Bea- 
trice it seemed an absolute necessity of his exist- 
ence to do so. It mattered not whether she were 
an angel or demon ; he was irrevocably within her 
sphere, and must obey the law that whirled him 
onward, in ever-lessening circles, toward a result 
which he did not attempt to foreshadow ; and 
yet, very strange to say, there came across him a 
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sudden doubt whether this intense interest on his 
part were not delusory ; whether it were really of 
so deep and positive a nature as to justify him in 
now thrusting himself into an incalculable posi- 
tion ; whether it were not merely the fantasy of a 
young man’s brain, only slightly or not at all con- 
nected with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, but 
still went on. His withered guide led him along 
several obscure passages, and finally undid a door, 
through which, as it was opened, there came the 
sight and sound of rustling leaves, with the 
broken sunshine glimmering among them. Gio- 
vanni stepped forth, and, forcing himself through 
the entanglement of a shrub that wreathed its 
tendrils over the hidden entrance, stood beneath 
his own window in the open area of Dr. Rappac- 
cini’s garden. How often is it the case that, when 
impossibilities have come to pass and dreams have 


‘condensed their misty substance into tangible re- 


alities, we find ourselves calm, and even coldly 
self-possessed, amid circumstances which it would 
have been a delirium of joy or agony to anticipate! 
Fate delights to thwart us thus. Passion will 
choose his owr time to rush upon the scene, and 
lingers sluggishly behind when an appropriate ad- 
justment of events would seem to summon his 
appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. Day 
after day his pulses had throbbed with feverish 
blood at the improbable idea of an interview with 
Beatrice, and of standing with her, face to face, 
in this very garden, basking in the Oriental sun- 
shine of her beauty, and snatching from her full 
gaze the mystery which he deemed the riddle of 
his own existence. But now there was a singu- 
lar and untimely equanimity within his breast. 
He threw a glance around the garden to discover 
if Beatrice or her father were present, and, per- 
ceiving that he was alone, began a critical obser- 
vation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied 
him ; their gorgeousness seemed fierce, passionate 
and even unnatural. There was hardly an indi- 
vidual shrub which a wanderer, straying by him- 
self through a forest, would not have been star- 
tled to find growing wild, as if an unearthly face 
had glared at him out of the thicket. Several, 
also, would have shocked a delicate instinct by an 
appearance of artificialuess indicating that there 
had been such commixture, and, as it were, adul- 
tery, of various vegetable species, that the produc- 
tion was no longer of God’s making, but the mon- 
strous offspring of man’s depraved fancy, glowing 
with only an evil mockery of beauty. They were 
probably the result of experiment, which in one 
or two cases had succeeded in mingling plants in- 
dividually lovely into a compound possessing the 
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questionable and ominous character that distin- 
guished the whole growth of the garden. In fine, 
Giovanni recognized but two or three plants in 
the collection, and those of a kind that he well 
knew to be poisonous. While busy with these 
contemplations he heard the rustling of a silken 
garment, and turning, beheld Beatrice emerging 
from beneath the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what 
should be his deportment; whether he should 
apologize for his intrusion into the garden, or as- 
sume that he was there with the privity at least, 
if not by the desire, of Dr. Rappaccini or his 
daughter; but Beatrice’s manner placed him at 
his ease, though leaving him still in doubt by 
what agency he had gained admittance. She 
came lightly along the path and met him near 
the broken fountain. There was surprise in her 
face, but brightened by a simple and kind ex- 
pression of pleasure. 

‘You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,” 
said Beatrice, with a smile, alluding to the bou- 
quet which he had flung her from the window. 
‘‘It is no marvel, therefore, if the sight of my 
father’s rare collection has tempted you to take a 
nearer view. If he were here he could tell you 
many strange and interesting facts as to the nat- 
ure and habits of the shrubs, for he has spent a 
lifetime in such studies, and this garden is his 
world.” 

‘*And yourself, lady,” observed Giovanni, ‘if 
fame says true, you likewise are deeply skilled in 
the virtues indicated by these rich blossoms and 
these spicy perfumes. Would you deign to be my 
instructress I should prove an apter scholar than 
if taught by Signor Rappaccini himself.” 

‘‘ Are there such idle rumors ?” asked Beatrice, 
with the music of a pleasant laugh. ‘‘ Do peoplo 
say that I am skilled in my father’s science of 
plants? What a jest is there! No; though I 
have grown up among these flowers, I know no 
more of them than their hues and perfume; and 
sometimes methinks I would fain rid myself of 
even that small knowledge. There are many 
flowers here, and those not the least brilliant, 
that shock and offend me when they meet my 
eye. But pray, signor, do not believe these stories 
about my science. Believe nothing of me save 
what you see with your own eyes.” 

** And must I believe all that I have seen with 
my own eyes ?” asked Giovanni, pointedly, while 
the recollection of former scenes made him 
shrink. ‘No, signora; you demand too little of 


me. Bid me believe nothing save what comes 
from your own lips.” 

It would seem that Beatrice understood him. 
There came a deep flush to her cheek ; but she 
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looked full into Giovanni’s eyes, and responded 
to his gaze of uneasy suspicion with a queenilike 
haughtiness. 

‘“*T do so bid you, signor,” she replied. ‘* For- 
get whatever you may have fancied in regard to 
me. If true to the outward senses, still it may 
be false in its essence; but the words of Beatrice 
Rappaccini’s lips are true from the depths of the 
heart outward. Those you may believe.” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and 
beamed upon 
Giovanni's  con- 
sciousness like the 
light of truth it- 
self; but, while 
she spoke, there 
was a fragrance 
in the atmosphere 
around her, rich 
and. delightful, 
though evanes- 
cent, yet which 
the young man, 
from an indefina- 
ble reluctance, 
scarcely dared to 
draw into his 
lungs. It might 
be the odor of the 
flowers. Could it 
be Beatrice’s 
breath which thus 
embalmed he? 
words with a 
strange richness, 
as if by steeping 
them in her 
heart ? A faint- 
ness passed over 
Giovanni and flit- 
ted away; he 
seemed to gaze 
through the beau- 
tiful girl’s eyes 
into her transpar- 
ent soul, and felt 
no more doubt. 

The tinge of passion that had colored Beatrice’s 
manner vanished ; she became gay, and appeared 
to derive a pure delight from her communion 
with the youth not unlike what the maiden of a 
lonely island might have felt conversing with a 
voyager from the civilized world. Evidently her 
experience of life had been confined within the 
limits of that garden. She talked now about 
matters as simple as the daylight or summer 
clouds, and now asked questions in reference to 
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the city, or Giovanni’s distant home, his friends, 
his mother and his sisters—questions indicating 
| such lack of familiarity with 
modes and forms that Giovanni responded as if 


such seclusion 


to an infant. ler spirit gushed out before him 
like a fresh rill that was just eatching its first 
glimpse of the sunlight and wondering at the re- 
flections of earth and sky which were flung into 
its bosom. ‘There came thoughts, too, from a 


deep source, and fantasies of a gemlike brillianey, 
as if diamondsand 
rubies sparkled 
upward among 
the bubbles of the 
fountain. Ever 
and anon there 
gleamed across 
the young man’s 
mind a sense of 
wonder that he 
should be walking 
side by side with 
the being who had 
so wrought upon 
his imagination, 
whom he ead 
idealized in such 
hues of terror, in 
whom he had pos- 
itively witnessed 
such manifesta- 
tions of dreadful 
attributes — that 
he should be con- 
versing with Bea- 
trice as a brother, 
and should find 
her so human and 
so maidenlike. 
But such reflec- 
tions were only 
momentary ; the 
effect of her char- 
acter was too real 
not to make itself 
familiar to him at 
once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed through 
the garden, and now, after many turns among its 
avenues, were come to the shattered fountain, 
beside which g the magnificent shrub, with its 
treasury of glowing blossoms. A fragrance was 
diffused from it which Giovanni recognized as 
identical with that which he had attributed to 

Seatrice’s breath, but incomparably more power- 
ful. As the girl’s eyes fell upon the plant, Gio- 
vanni beheld her press her hand quickly to her 
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bosom as if her heart were throbbing suddenly 
and painfully. 
‘‘For the first time in my life,’ 


> 


murmured 


‘she, addressing the shrub, “I had forgotten thee.” 


‘*T remember, signora,” said Giovanni, ‘‘ that 
you once promised to reward me with one of 
these living gems for the bouquet which I had 
the happy boldness to fling to your feet. Per- 
mit me now to pluck it as a memorial of this in- 
terview.” 

He made a step toward the shrub with extended 
hand ; but Beatrice darted forward, uttering a 
shriek that went through his heart like a dagger. 
She caught his hand and drew it back with the 
whole force of her slender figure. Giovanni felt 
her touch thrilling through his fibres. 

‘Touch it not !” exclaimed she, in a voice of 
agony. ‘ Not for thy life! It is fatal !” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him and 
vanished beneath the sculptured portal. As Gio- 
vanni followed her with his eyes he beheld the 
emaciated figure and pale intelligence of Dr. Rap- 
paccini, who had been watching the scene, he 
knew not how long, within the shadow of the en- 
trance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber 
than the image of Beatrice came back_to his pas- 
sionate musings, invested with all the witchery 
that had been gathering around it ever since his 
first glimpse of her, and now likewise imbued 
with « tender warmth of girlish womanhood. 
She was human; her nature was endowed with 
all gentle and feminine qualities; she was worth’ 
est to be worshiped ; she was capable, surely, on 
her part, of the height and heroism of love. 
Those tokens which he had hitherto considered 
as proofs of a frightful peculiarity in her physical 
and moral system were now either forgotten or, 
by the subtle sophistry of passion, transmuted into 
a golden crown of enchantment, rendering Bea- 
trice the more admirable by so much as she was 
the more uniqne. Whatever had looked ugly was 
now beautiful ; or, if capable of such a change, 
it stole away and hid itself among those shapeless 
half-ideas which throng the dim region beyond 
the daylight of our perfect consciousness. Thus 
did he spend the night, nor fell asleep until the 
dawn had begun to awake the slumbering flowers 
in Dr. Rappaccini’s garden, whither Giovanni’s 
dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the sun in 
his due season, and, flinging his beams upon the 
young man’s eyelids, awoke him to a sense of 
pain. When thoroughly aroused he became sen- 
sible of a burning and tingling agony in his hand 
—in his right hand—the very hand which Bea- 
trice had grasped in her own when he was on the 
point of plucking one of the gemlike flowers. On 


the back of that hand there was now a purple 
print like that of four small fingers, and the like- 
ness of a slender thumb upon his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love — or even that 
cunning semblance of love which flourishes in the 
imagination, but strikes no depth of root into the 
heart—how stubbornly does it hold its faith until 
the moment comes when it is doomed to vanish 
into thin mist! Giovanni wrapped a handker- 
chief about his hand, and wondered what evil 
thing had stung him, and soon forgot his pain 
in a reverie of Beatrice. 

After the first interview a second was in the 
inevitable course of what we call fate. A third 
—a fourth ; and a meeting with Beatrice in the 
garden was no longer an incident in Giovanni’s 
daily life, but the whole space in which he might 
be said to live ; for the anticipation and memory 
of that ecstatic hour made up the remainder. 
Nor was it otherwise with the daughter of Rap- 
paccini, She watched for the youth’s appearance, 
and flew to his side with confidence as unreserved 
as if they had been playmates from early infancy 
—us if they were such playmates still. If, by un- 
wonted chance, he failed to come at the appointed 
moment, she stood beneath the window and sent 
up the rich sweetness of her tones to float around 
him in his chamber and echo and reverberate 
throughout his heart: ‘‘Giovanni! Giovanni ! 
Why tarriest thou? Come down!” And down 
he hastened into that Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, there 
was still u reserve in Beatrice’s demeanor, so 
rigidly and invariably sustained that the idea of 
infringing it scarcely occurred to his imagination. 
By all appreciable signs, they loved ; they had 
looked love with eyes that conveyed the holy se- 
cret from the depths of one soul into the depths 
of the other, as if it were too sacred to be whis- 
pered by the way; they had even spoken love in 
those gushes of passion when their spirits darted 
forth in articulated breath like tongues of long- 
hidden flame ; and yet there had been no seal of 
lips, no clasp of hands, nor any slightest caress 
such as love claims and hallows. He had never 
touched one of the gleaming ringlets of her hair ; 
her garment—so marked was the physical barrier 
between them—had never been waved against him 
by a breeze. On the few occasions when Giovanni 
had seemed tempted to overstep the limit Bea- 
trice grew so sad, so stern, and withal wore such 
a look of desolate separation, shuddering at itself, 
that not a spoken word was requisite to repel him. 
At such times he was startled at the horrible sus- 
picions that rose, monsterlike, out of the caverns 
of his heart and stared him in the face ; his love 
grew thin and faint as the morning mist ; his 
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doubts alone had substance. But, when Bea- 
trice’s face brightened again after the momentary 
shadow, she transformed at once from the 
mysterious, questionable being whom he had 
watched with so much awe and horror; she was 
now the beautiful and unsophisticated girl whom 
he felt that his spirit- knew with a certainty be- 
yond all other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since Gio- 
vanni’s last meeting with Baglioni. One morning, 
however, he was disagreeably surprised by a visit 
from the professor, whom he had scarcely thought 
of for whole weeks, and would willingly have for- 
gotten still longer. Given up, as he had long 
been, to a pervading excitement, he could tolerate 
no companions except upon condition of their 
perfect sympathy with his present state of feeling. 
Such sympathy was not to be expected from Pro- 
fessor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few mo- 
ments about the gossip of the city and the uni- 
versity, and then took up another topic. 

“‘T have been reading an old classic author 
lately,” said he, “and met with a story that 
strangely interested me. Possibly you may re- 
member it. It is of an Indian prince, who sent 
a beautiful woman as a present to Alexander the 
Great. She was as lovely as the dawn and gor- 
geous as the sunset; but what especially distin- 
guished her was a certain rich perfume in her 
breath—richer than a garden of Persian roses. 
Alexander, as was patural to a youthful conqueror, 
fell in love at first sight with this magnificent 
stranger ; but a certain sage physician, happening 
to be present, discovered a terrible secret in re- 
gard to her.” 

‘*And what was that ?” asked Giovanni, turn- 
ing his eyes downward to avoid those of the pro- 
fessor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued Baglioni, 
with emphasis, ‘had been nourished with poisons 
from her birth upward, until her whole nature 
was so imbued with them that she herself had be- 
come the deadliest poison in existence. Poison 
was her element of life. With that rich perfume 
of her breath she blasted the very air. Her love 
would have been poison—her embrace death. Is 
not this a marvelous tale ?” 

““A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, nerv- 
ously starting from his chair. ‘I marvel how 
your worship finds time to read such nonsense 
among your graver studies.” 

‘* By the by,” said the professor, looking un- 
easily about him, ‘‘ what singular fragrance is 
this in your apartment? Is it the perfume of 
your gloves? It is faint, but delicious, and yet, 
after all, by no means agreeable. Were I to 
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breathe it long, methinks it would make me ill. 
It is like the breath of a flower; but I see no 
flowers in the chamber.” 

‘““Nor are there 
had turned pale as 
think, is there any 


any,” replied Giovanni, who 
the professor spoke ; ‘* nor, I 
fragrance except in your wor- 
ship’s imagination. Odors, being a sort of ele- 
ment combined of the sensual and the spiritual, 
are apt to deceive us in this manner. The recol- 
lection of a perfume, the bare idea of it, may 
easily be mistaken for a present reality.” 

**Ay, but my sober imagination does not often 
play such tricks,” said Baglioni ; ‘‘ and, were I to 
fancy any kind of odor, it would be that of some 
vile apothecary drug, wherewith my fingers are 
likely enough to be imbued. Our worshipful 
friend Rappaccini, as I have heard, tinctures his 
medicaments with richer than those of 
Araby. Doubtless, likewise, the fair and learned 
Signora Beatrice would minister to her patients 
with draughts as sweet as a maiden’s breath ; but 


had 


woe to him that sips them ! 


odors 


Giovanni's face evinced many contending emo- 
tions. The tone in which the professor alluded 
to the pure and lovely daughter of Rappaccini was 
a torture to his soul ; and yet the intimation of « 
view of her character opposite to his own gave 
instantaneous distinctness to a thousand dim sus- 
picions, which now grinned at him like so many 
demons. But he strove hard to quell them, and 
to respond to Baglioni with a true lover’s perfect 
faith. 

‘*Signor Professor,” said he, ‘‘ you were my 
father’s friend ; perhaps, too, it is your purpose 
to act a friendly part toward his son. I would 
fuin feel nothing toward you save respect and 
deference ; and I pray you to observe, signor, 
that there is one subject on which we must not 
speak. You know not the Signora Beatrice. You 
cannot, therefore, estimate the wrong—the blas- 
phemy, [ may even say—that is offered to her 
character by a light or injurious word.” 

**Giovanni! my poor Giovanni !” answered the 
professor, with a calm expression of pity, ‘‘ I know 
this wretched girl far better than yourself. You 
shall hear the truth in respect to the poisoner 
Rappaccini and his poisonous daughter; yes, 
poisonous as she is beautiful. Listen, for even 
shonld you do violence to my gray hairs it shall 
not silence me. ‘hat old fable of the Indian 
woman has become a truth by the deep and deadly 
science of Rappaccini and in the person of the 
lovely Beatrice.’ 


Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

** Her father,” continued Baglioni, was not re- 
strained by natural affection from offering up his 
child in this horrible manner as the victim of his 
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insane zeal for science ; for, let us do him justice, 
he is as true a man of science as ever distilled his 
own heart in an alembic. What, then, will be 
your fate ? Beyond a doubt, you are selected as 
the material of some new experiment. Perhaps 
the result is to be death; perhaps a fate more 
awful still. Rappaccini, with what he calls the 
interest of science before his eyes, will hesitate at 
nothing.” 

“Tt is adream,” muttered Giovanni to himself ; 
‘surely it is a dream !” 

‘‘ But,” resumed the professor, ‘be of good 
cheer, son of my friend. It is not yet too late for 
the rescue. Possibly we may even succeed in bring- 
ing back this miserable child within the limits of 
ordinary nature, from which her father’s madness 
has estranged her. Behold this little silver vase. 
It was wrought by the hands of the renowned 
Benvenuto Cellini, and it is well worthy to be a 
love gift to the fairest dame in Italy ; but its con- 
tents are invaluable. One little sip of this anti- 
dote would have rendered the most virulent poi- 
sons of the Borgias innocuous. Doubt not that 
it will be as efficacious against those of Rappac- 
cini. Bestow the vase, and the precious liquid 
within it, on your Beatrice, and hopefully await 
the result.” 

Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought silver 
vial on the table, and withdrew, leaving what he 
had said to produce its effect on the young man’s 
mind. 

“We will thwart Rappaccini yet,” thought he, 
chuckling to himself, as he descended the stairs ; 
““but, let us confess the truth of him, he is a 
wonderful man—a wonderful man, indeed ; a vile 
empiric, however, in his practice, and therefore 
not to be tolerated by those who respect the good 
old rules of the medical profession.” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with 
Beatrice he had occasionally, as we have said, 
been haunted by dark surmises as to hen char- 
acter ; yet so thoroughly had she made herself 
felt by him as a simple, natural, most affectionate 
and guileless creature that the image now held up 
by Professor Baglioni looked as strange and incred- 
ible as if it were not in accordance with his own 
original conception. ‘True, there were ugly rec- 
ollections connected with his first glimpses of the 
beautiful girl; he could not quite forget the bou- 
quet that withered in her grasp, and the insect 
that perished amid the sunny air, by no ostensible 
agency save the fragrance of her breath. These 
incidents, however, dissolving in the pure light 
of her character, had no longer the efficacy of 
facts, but were acknowledged as mistaken fan- 
tasies, by whatever testimony of the senses they 
might appear to be substantiated. There is some- 
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thing truer and more real than what we can see 
with the eyes and touch with the finger. On such 
better evidence had Giovanni founded his confi- 
dence in Beatrice, though rather by the necessary 
force of her high attributes than by any deep and 
generous faith on his part. But now his spirit 
was incapable of sustaining itself at the height to 
which the early enthusiasm of passion had exalted 
it; he fell down, groveling among earthly doubts, 
and defiled therewith the pure whiteness of Bea- 
trice’s image. Not that he gave her up: he did 
but distrust. He resolved to institute some deci- 
sive test that should satisfy him, once for all, 
whether there were those dreadful peculiarities in 
her physical nature which could not be supposed 
to exist without some corresponding monstrosity 
of soul. His eyes, gazing down afar, might have 
deceived him as to the lizard, the insect and the 
flowers ; but if he could witness at the distance 
of a few paces the sudden blight of one fresh and 
healthful flower in Beatrice’s hand there would 
be room for no further question. With this idea 
he hastened to the florist’s and purchased a bou- 
quet that was still gemmed with the morning dew- 
drops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily in- 
terview with Beatrice. Before descending into 
the garden Giovanni failed not to look at his 
figure in the mirror—a vanity to be expected ina 
beautiful young man, yet, as displaying itself at 
that troubled and feverish moment, the token of 
a certain shallowness of feeling and insincerity of 
character. He did gaze, however, and said to 
himself that his features had never before pos- 
sessed so rich a grace, nor his eyes such vivacity, 
nor his cheeks so warm a hue of superabundant 
life. 

** At least,” thought he, ‘‘ her poison has not 
yet insinuated itself into my system. I am no 
flower to perish in her grasp.” 

With that thought he turned his eyes on the 
bonquet, which he had never once laid aside from 
his hand. A thrill of indefinable horror shot 
through his frame on perceiving that those dewy 
flowers were already beginning to droop; they 
wore the aspect of things that had been fresh and 
lovely yesterday. Giovanni grew white as marble, 
and stood motionless before the mirror, staring 
at his own reflection there as at the likeness of 
something frightful. He remembered Baglioni’s 
remark about the fragrance that seemed to per- 
yvade the chamber. It must have been the poison 


in his breath! Then he shuddered—shuddered 
at himself. Recovering from his stupor, he began 
to watch with curious eye a spider that was bus- 
ily at work hanging his web from the antique cor- 
nice of the apartment, crossing and recrossing 
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the artful system of interwoven lines—as vigor- 
ous and active a spider as ever dangled from an 
old ceiling. Giovanni bent toward the insect, 
and emitted a deep, long breath. The spider 
suddenly ceased its toil; the web vibrated with 
a tremor originating in the body of the small 
artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a breath, 
deeper, longer, and imbued with a venomous feel- 
ing out of his heart; he knew not whether he 
were wicked or only desperate. The spider made 
a convulsive grip with his limbs, and hung dead 
across the window. 

** Accursed ! accursed !” muttered Giovanni, 
addressing himself. ‘* Hast thou grown so poi- 
sonozs that this deadly insect perishes by thy 
breath ?” 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came float- 
ing up from the garden. 
‘*Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the hour! 
Why tarriest thon ? Come down !” 

‘* Yes,” muttered Giovanni again. ‘‘ She is the 
only being whom my breath may not slay! Would 
that it might !” 

He rushed down, and in an instant was stand- 
ing before the bright and loving eyes of Beatrice. 
A moment ago his wrath and despair had been so 
fierce that he could have desired nothing so much 
as to wither her by « glance ; but with her actual 
presence there came influences which had too real 
an existence to be at once shaken off—recollec- 
tions of the delicate and benign power of 
her feminine nature, which had so often 
enveloped him in a religious calm ; recol- 
lections of many a holy and passionate 
ontgush of her heart, when the pure fount- 
ain had been unsealed from its depths and 
made visible in its transparency to his 
mental eye ; recollections which, had Gio- 
vanni known how to estimate them, would 
have assured him that all this horrible 
mystery was but an earthly iliusion, and 
that, whatever mist of evil might seem to 
have gathered over her, the real Beatrice 
was «a heavenly angel. Incapable as he 
was of such high faith, still her presence 
had not utterly lost its magic. Giovanni’s 
rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen 
sensibility. Beatrice, with a quick spir- 
itual sense, immediately felt that there was 
a gulf of blackness between them which 
neither he nor she could pass. They 
walked on together, sad and silent, and 
came thus to the marble fountain and to 
its pool of water on the ground, in the 
midst of which grew the shrub that bore 
gemlike blossoms. Giovanni was affright- 
ed at the cager.enjovment—the appetite, 
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as it were—with which he found himself inhaling 
the fragrance of the flowers. 
** Beatrice,” asked he, abruptly, ‘* whence came 
this shrub ?” 
‘*My father created it,” 
simplicity. 


answered she, with 


“Created it ! created it !” repeated Giovanni. 
** What mean you, Beatrice ?” 

*‘ Ile is a man fearfully acquainted with the 
secrets of nature,” replied Beatrice; ‘and, at 
the hour when I first drew breath this plant 
sprang from the soil, the offspring of his science, 
of his intellect, while I was but his earthly child. 
Approach it not !” continued she, observing with 
terror that Giovanni was drawing nearer to the 
shrub. ‘*It has qualities that you little dream 
of. But I, dearest Giovanni—I grew up and blos- 
somed with the plant, and was nourished by its 
breath. It was my sister, and I loved it with a 
human affection, for, alas!—hast thou not sus- 
pected it ?—there was an awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that 
Beatrice paused and trembled ; but her faith in 
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his tenderness reassured her, and made her blush 
that she had doubted for an instant. 

““There was an awful doom,” she continned— 
‘<the effect of my father’s fatal love of science— 
which estranged me from all society of my kind. 
Until Heaven sent thee, dearest Giovanni, oh, 
how lonely was thy poor Beatrice !” 

‘* Was it a hard doom ?” asked Giovanni, fixing 
his eyes upon her. 

‘© Only of late have I known how hard it was,” 
answered she, tenderly. ‘‘Oh, yes! but my heart 
was torpid, and therefore quiet.” 

Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his sullen 
gloom like a lightning flash out of a dark cloud. 

“‘ Accursed one!” cried he, with venomous 
seorn and anger. ‘‘ And, finding thy solitude 
wearisome, thou hast severed me likewise from 
all the warmth of life, and enticed me into thy 
region of unspeakable horror !” 

‘‘ Giovanni !” exclaimed Beatrice, turning her 
large bright eves upon his face. The force of 
his words had not found its way into her mind ; 
she was merely thunderstruck. 

‘Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Giovanni, 
beside himself with passion, ‘* thou hast done it! 
Thou hast blasted me! Thou hast filled my 
veins with poison! ‘Thou hast made me as hate- 
ful, as ugly, as loathsome and deadly a creature 
as thyself—a world’s wonder of hideous monstros- 
ity! Now, if our breath be happily as fatal to 
ourselves as to all others, Jet us join our lips in 
one kiss of unutterable hatred, and so die !” 

‘What has befallen me 7” murmured Beatrice, 


. with a low moan out of her heart. ‘* Holy Vir- 


gin, pity me, a poor heartbroken ehild !” 

‘** Thou—dost thou pray ?” eried Giovanni, still 
with the same fiendish scorn. ‘‘ Thy very pray- 
ers, us they come from thy lips, taint the atmos- 
phere with death. Yes, yes; let us pray! Let 
us to church and dip our fingers in the holy 
water at the portal! They that come after us 
will perish as by a pestilence! Let us sign crosses 
in the air! It will be scattering curses abroad in 
the likeness of holy symbols !” 

‘‘Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for her grief 
was beyond passion, ‘‘ why dost thou join thyself 
with me thus in those terrible words? I, it is 
true, am the horrible thing thou namest me. 
But thoun—what hast thon to do, save, with one 
other shudder at my hideous misery, to go forth 
out of the garden and mingle with thy race, and 
forget that there crawled on earth such a monster 
as poor Beatrice 

‘*Dost thou pretend ignorance ?” asked Gio- 
vanni, scowling upon her. ‘* Behold! this power 
have I gained from the pure daughter of Rappac- 
cini.” 
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There was a swarm of summer insects flitting 
through the air in search of the food promised by 
the flower odors of the fatal garden. They cir- 
eled round Giovanni’s head, and were evidently 
attracted toward him by the same influence which 
had drawn them for an instant within the sphere 
of several of the shrubs. He sent forth a breath 
among them, and smiled bitterly at Beatrice as at 
least a score of the unlucky insects fell dead upon 
the ground. 

“*T see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. ‘It 
is my father’s fatal science! No, no, Giovanni ; 
it was not I! Never! never! I dreamed only to 
love thee and be with thee a little time, and so to 
let thee pass away, leaving but thine image in 
mine heart ; for, Giovanni, believe it, though my 
body be nourished with poison, my spirit is God’s 
creature, and craves love as its daily food. But 
my father—he has united us in this fearful syin- 
pathy. Yes; spurn me, tread upon me, kill me! 
Oh, what is death after such words as thine ? But 
it was not I. Not for a world of bliss would [ 
have done it !” 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in its 
outburst from his lips. There now, came across 
him a sense, mournful and not without tender- 
ness, of the intimate and peculiar relationship be- 
tween Beatrice and himself. They stood, as if 
were, in an utter solitude, which would be made 
none the less solitary by the densest throng of 
human life. Onght not, then, the desert of hu- 
manity around them to press this insulated pair 
closer together? If they should be cruel to one 
another, who was there to be kind to them? Be- 
sides, thought Giovanni, might there not still be 
a hope of his returning within the limits of ordi- 
nary nature, and leading Beatrice, the redeemed 
Beatrice, by the hand ? Oh, weak and selfish and 
unworthy spirit, that could dream of an earthly 
union, an earthly happiness as possible, after such 
deep love had been so bitterly wronged as was 
Beatrice’s love by Giovanni’s blighting words ! 
No, no; there could be no such hope! She must 
pass heavily, with that broken heart, across the 
borders of time; she must bathe her hurts in 
some fount of paradise, and forget her grief in 
the light of immortality, and there be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

‘Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching her, 
while she shrank away as always at his approach, 
but with a different impulse—‘‘ dearest Beatrice, 
our fate is not yet so desperate. Behold! there is 
a medicine, potent, as a wise physician has assured 
me, and almost divine in its efficacy. It is com- 
posed of ingredients the most opposite to those by 
which thy awful father has brought this calamity 
upon thee and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. 
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Shail we not quaff it together, and thus be puri- 
fied from evil 7” 

“Give it to me !” said Beatrice, extending her 
hand to receive the little silver vial which Gio- 
vanni took from his bosom. She added, with a 
peculiar emphasis: ‘1 will drink, but do thon 
await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, 
at the same moment, the figure of Rappaccini 
emerged from the portal, and came slowly toward 
the marble fountain. As he drew near the pale 
man of science seemed to gaze with a triumphant 
expression at the beantifal youth and maiden, as 
might an artist who should spend his life im 
achieving « picture or a group of statuary and 
finally be satisfied with his success. He pansed ; 
his bent form grew erect with conscious power ; 
he spread out his hands over them in the attitude 
of a father imploring a blessing upon his chil- 
dren ; but those were the same hands that had 
thrown poison into the stream of their lives. Gio- 
vanni trembled. Beatrice shuddered nervously, 
and pressed her hand upon her heart. 

“« My daughter,” said Rappaccini, “‘ thou art no 
longer lonely in the world. Pluck one of those 
precious gems from thy sister shrub, and bid thy 
bridegroom wear it on his bosom. It will not 
harm him My science and the sympathy 
between thee and him have so wrought within his 
eystem that he now stands apart from common 
men, as thou dost, danghter of my pride and tri- 
umph, from ordinary women. Pass on, then, 
through the world, most dear to one another, and 
dreadful to all besides.” 

‘« My father,” said Beatrice, feebly—and still as 
she spoke she kept her hand over her heart— 


now. 
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‘wherefore didst thou inflict this miserable doom 
upon thy child ?” 

** Miserable !” exclaimed Rappaccini. 
mean you, foolish girl ? 


** What 
Dost thon deem it mis- 
ery to be endowed with marvelous gifts, against 
which no power nor strength could avail an en- 
emy—misery, to be able to quell the mightiest 
with a breath—misery, to be as terrible as thou 
art beautiful? Wouldst thon, then, have pre- 
ferred the condition of a weak woman, exposed 
to all evil and capable of none ?” 

‘IT would fain have been loved, not feared,” 
murmured Beatrice, sinking down upon the 
ground. ‘‘ But now it matters not. I am going, 
father, where the evil which thou hast striven to 
mingle with my being will pass away like a dream 
—like the fragrance of these poisonous flowers, 
which will no longer taint my breath among the 
flowers of Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! ‘Thy 
words of hatred are like lead within my heart ; 
but they, too, will fall away as I ascend. Oh, was 
there not, from the first, more poison in thy nat- 
ure than in mine ?” 

To Beatrice—so radically had her earthly part 
been wrought upon by Rappaccini’s skill—as poison 
had been life, so the antidote was death ; and thus 
the victim of man’s ingenuity and of thwarted 
nature, and of the fatality that attends all such 
efforts of perverted wisdom, perished there, at 
the feet of her father and Giovanni. 

Just at that moment Professor Pietro Baglioni 
looked forth from the window, and ealled loudly, 
in atone of triumph, mixed with horror, to the 
thunderstricken man of science: 

**Rappaccini ! Rappaceini! and is tiis the up- 
shot of your experiment ?” 
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CLOISTERS AND CORNERS. 


By Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 





AccorRDING to his fancy, each man builds a my friends collect spoons I collect old epitaphs. 
little treasure house of things about him, the out- Mine is an inexpensive fad, and I run no mor- 
ward expression of his inmost attractions. While tifying risk of finding my choicest bits duplicated 
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in a friend’s collection. 
With an unenvious eye 
I look upon their silver 
dozens and turn away 
to the shabby little case 
of leather (the book 
cost me twenty cen- 
times) which holds my 
souvenirs de voyage. 
There are not many 
dozens, for I am a con- 
noisseur of epitaphs, 
and only the rarest 
specimens are suffered 
to be numbered among 
my treasures. Nor, on 
the other hand, are 
they selected like my 
friends’ spoons — this 
one for its connection 
with George Washing- 
ton’s porridge, and 
that one because Napo- 
leon the Great, the 
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Khedive of Egypt, or the Kaiser Wilhelm stirred 
his coffee with it. No, the same hospitable cath- 
olicity presides over my album which Death em- 
ployed when he gathered impartially young and 
old, the illustrious and the unknown, into the 
cloisters, churches and cemeteries where I, glean- 
ing after him, amassed these records. 

Generally speaking, the socially minded of the 
human race may be divided into two classes: 
those who like their kind living and those whe 
prefer them dead. I don’t mean that these latter 
wish the living dead ; but that the already dead 
draw them powerfully, whether from the leaves 
of a book or the stones of a graveyard. 

It is hard to make the ordinary mind under- 
stand that a taste for tombstones is a social taste, 
and one goes to cemeteries for society. But so it 
is. ‘To me a graveyard is a cheerful and a cheer- 
ing place; it is only an ‘‘afternoon tea” which 
‘* takes it out ” of me. I know there are people who 
prefer the teas. There will always be people who 
prefer to take their pleasure sadly. Let them 
lave their teas and dinners; after all, they are 
u means te the same cud; but give me a quiet 
corner, a tombstone and an epitaph or two. Or 
give me the corner and the tombstone merely, 
and I will guarantee to find the epitaph, book, 
sermon and joy all in the bare stone. 

Lhe charm that binds a lover of graves is not 
easily transferable to others; to feel it you must 
have in your nature at least one chord which 
‘* vibrates. liyhtest laughter "as well as ‘thrills 
the deepest tones of woe.’ 

To taste the whole range of neki delights in 
church and cloister wanderings, you must be ca- 
pable of the quicker heartbeat before some hero's 
record in a forgotten corner, the dimmed eye be- 
fore some page of humble human tenderness, and 
the appreciative awe before some monament of 
individual pride or universal homage. And these 
capacities must not exclude an attention 4o the 
passing human drama about you, nor a gentle 
interest in the antics of the medixval polliwogs 
in the holy-water fonts. It is the mingling of all 
these which makes both charm and cheer of places 
where the dead live. Theirs is a lovely society. 
One comes to have friends among the graves, and 
to fancy a ghostly welcome coming out to meet 
one as the cloister grating or heavy church portal 
swings open. Well-known stones beam broadly 
at one, and I have even thought I detected a faint 
friendly stirring of the dust below. 

Outside, the baffled and troubled world is striv- 
ing and fretting and struggling ; these have done 
with all that. They have no financial worries, 
no restless ambitions, no calling list, nor political 
caucuses to attend to. In their farge leisure is 


room for a society which knows no intrusion, 
which jars upon no mood, misunderstands no 
motive, takes you always at your best and never 
fails of a perfect responsiveness. If you are glad, 
so are the ghusts; if you are sad, they are serene ; 
if you are weary, they are a promise of rest ; ouly 
if you are foolish, fretted, fevered about trivial 
troubles, they are a rebuke before whose large. 
gravity either you or your follies leave the place. 

It takes courage to confess se moribund mortu- 
ary a taste, bat I cannot remember a time when 
anything that had te do with death did not draw 
me to it. In an earlier age I should certainly 
have gotten myself under suspicion for my ghoul- 
ish graveyard-hunting propensities, and probably 
have been given a permanent transfer to a quiet 
corner of my own in some one of them. As a 
child, in the New England mountains, out for a 
summer holiday, while others went for black ber- 
ries, | invariably went for the oldest ruined grave- 
yard and pored upon the mossy stones. Abroad, 
the black procession of the Misericordia, with its 
burden of ever-changing dead but never-changed 
death, has upon me the irresistible effect of a 
street band upon boys, drawing my spirit to fol- 
low, if net my feet ; and only not my feet because 
one is delicate about winning the local title of 
the “Signorina who follows funerals.” There 
are some who call my taste ‘‘ morbid”: they are 
the tea drinkers. 

One has not always the cloisters and corners to 
one’s self, at least in Italy. On fes/as, and es- 
pecially on the Day of the Dead, it is the cheerful 
custom to decorate the graves with artificial gar- 
lands, tapers, and photographs of the inmates. 
I have seen a Gampo Santo hung with such— 
nine-tenths of them post-mortem. That, I admit, 
had nearly as depressing an effect as an afternoon 
tea. It gave me, moreover, an od: sensation to 
see so many of my friends so altered from their 
epitaphs. Having come te know them largely 
through that medium, naturally I had my im- 
pressions. 

Bat I forgave all for the sake of the sweet in- 
timacy between the living and the dead. Cheer- 
ful indeed is a Campo Santo at such a time; 
those above ground have such a happy way of 
chattering ever and about those below. One can 
scarce tell where one world merges with the other ; 
all dividing lines have disappeared. And the 
fondness for a “bella figura,” which is the pas- 
sion of a live Italian, outlast life itself. At least 
it is so generally understood that the dead take 
pleasure in their own decorations that I cannot 
bring myself to doubt it. Why should they not ? 
It is Love that hangs each garland and lights every 
taper. 
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What I best enjoy, however, is not these grand 
functions, but a quiet visit all by myself ; such an 
informal ‘‘dropping in” as the dead always, but 
the living very seldom, permit. It is in such 
peaceful and idle moments that I have picked up 
here and there my epitaphs, like the faded 
flowers we press between the leaves of a book, that 
fifty years later they may exhale a memory not of 
themselves, but of a place and hour. 

It would be easy to repeat them to anyone, but 
to give the words is so little. I cannot give with 
them that cloister corner where the shadows fell 
on the striped marble and one brown monk paced 
noiselessly up and down in the sunlight ; nor that 
dim, cool space of church upon whose stone floor 
1 traced the fading letters; nor the rose-sweet 
stillmess of forsaken gardens in Florence; nor 
that spot in Rome, green above and green below, 
ou which the sunlight falls more softly than other 
where, with a conseious tenderness; yet these 
things are the “perfect music” unto which my 
words are set. 

They range from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe, my epitaphs, and their value is a matter 
of arbitrary and personal gift. 

Hlere, for instance, in Santa Croce stand the 
rows of solemn tombs and cenotaphs with the 
names of minds whick “ might furnish forth cre- 
ation.” Dante, Angelo, Alfieri, Macchiavelli, 
Galileo, Donatello, and many another.  Ilere, 
too, Rossini lies, and he ‘‘who made the fingers 
to talk with a voice,” the inventor of the clavi- 
chord. Everybody comes to read these inscrip- 
tions. But outside, where few come and none 
linger, there is a stone which tells of a little child 
so gifted with every charm which could endear a 
human creature that in the “ first flower of his 
third year God took him away to make paradise 
more beautiful ;” and somehow that touches me 
more than the tombs and cenotaphs within. 

So does the tablet near by which Poland, ‘ ren- 
dering tears for blood,” raised to the memory of 
x gallant Italian soldier who died fighting for 
Poland. 

‘There is a quaint inscription which puzzled me 
long: ** Here lies, unmade, Girolamo Legato da 
Bellino, who would have been entirely petrified 
but that his art died with him.” 

[ puzzled over it for days, I took counsel of the 
stones, I pondered it over the polliwogs, but at 
last had to carry it to the outside world for eluci- 
dation. Girolamo Legato da Bellino, it appears, 
had invented a process for turning the bodies of 
the dead into beautiful marble statues, whereby 
they might remain their own monuments forever ; 
but the live people of Florence were so occupied 
with living, I suppose, that they could not be got 


to take a proper interest in their own petr: faction. 
So the disappointed mventor died, “his art with 
him.” ‘* He was an unuseal glory of human wis- 
dom,” says the stone; ‘‘an example of human 
misery not unusual.” Poor Girolamo Legato da 
Bellino! I never read his epitaph without a sym- 
pathetic pang for him—a wish that he might have 
had his harmless heart’s desire, have petrified and 
been petrified. 

Hiere is a memory of France. I found it in 
the Church of San Luigi Francese, in Rome, and 
experienced a little emotion of gratitude for that 
Frenchman who raised a tablet to the artist 
Poussin: ‘Pour la gloire des arts et ’honneur 
de la France.” So French, and so proud ! 

I had always, too, au interest in that great lady 
who lies buried (but not her vanity) on a quiet 
height I know. She was a belle at the French 
court, equally admired, her tombstone tells us, 
** for the brillianey of her mind aad the elegance 
of her figure.” Poor vanished figure, faded as ut- 
terly now as last year’s rose shadows ! 

One of the most touching little epitaphs I ever 
read was in the graveyard of a fishing hamlet, 
where the very stones breathed poverty. A for- 
lorn little iron cross recorded the name and death 
of a young wife, ‘‘ when at seven months the joy 
of motherhood was made certain.” 

A woman in sabots and ragged gown was on her 
knees painting the little railing about the grave 
for the approaching festa. She looked up to 
meet the touched faces of two, and said as if in 
answer, ‘‘ Mia sorella "—my sister. 

Only an Italian heart which ia likest a little 
child’s of all things in the world would have had 
the innocent grace to put the hope of unborn life 
upon a deathstone. 

That, too, is a touching inscription which the 
hand of an American sculptor has traced upon 
the tombstone of a beloved wife: “ Her loss was 
as the keystone of an arch.” 

To three among my epitaphs do I turn oftenest 
and with a never-failing tenderness. One is in 
Rome, in the Church of the Capacines. Enter 
its dimness, pass where Guido’s archangel hides 
beneath its curtain, and going far forward to the 
chancel, look upon the stones of the floor ; you 
will need to kneel to see the letters. From the 
room beyoud comes the mournful chant of the 
Capucine Brothers, under your feet are the crypts” 
where the skeleton dead lie in dreadful decora- 
tion, and on the stone before you is this compre- 
hensive legend in Latin: ‘* Here lie ashes, dust, 
and nothing.” 

Was it the mark of an humble saint or a cynic 
philosopher, that message to mankind? I am 
never weary of guessing. There was a grinning 
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monk, ages long dead, below, whom I mentally 
accuse of it—his eyeless sockets did leer so. 

The second of my three is in Rome also—just 
without her walls, rather—in tinat place ‘‘ so sweet, 
it might make one in love with death,” and not 
far from the grave of him ‘‘ whose name was writ 
in water.” But everyone knows the grave of 
Shelley and its legend, ‘‘ Cor Cordium,” with the 
Shakespearean song below. There indeed lies the 
heart of hearts which fire could not burn nor all 
the outrages of the world corrupt. 


There is no lovelier epitaph than this, but I 
know one as lovely, and even more profound. It 
is on a marble tablet in Florence, where an angel 
extinguishes his torch and says (the words in 
French): ‘‘To the memory of a woman who was 
tenderly beloved.” Between that and the epitaph 
to the deal at Thermopylae —“ Stranger, tell 
the Lacedemonians we obeyed them and lie 
here !’—there is the whole range of human 
life. Yet they have this in common, both are 
supreme, 
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By JAmMrs Knapp REEVE, 


THERE are many guano islands in the South 
Pacific. We have to do with but one. This isa 
bare rock that lifts itself out from the deep-blue 
depths of the ocean toward the hardly less deep 
blue of the skies above. 

That it lifts itself up is the impression one re- 
ceives who approaches it through this wonder- 
fully translucent atmosphere that vivifies every 
object, and intensifies the impact made upon the 
senses. 

In fact, myriads of insects have been at work 
here for myriad ages building this rock ; at first 
down on the floor of the sea; then up through its 
dense, blue bosom ; then up toward the blue ether 
above, until an island was builded. 

By the processes of nature a little soil has been 
accumulated, and from-this some scanty verdure 
has sprung. A few scrubby palms, with an un- 
dergrowth of chelem and yaashki plants, serve to 
form a thicket that shows the place to be not 
quite a desert. 

The island contains usually a population num- 
bering some two hundred. It would be a misno- 
mer to say it supports these people, for the rock 
produces nothing that will help sustain life, not 
even a spring of water gushing forth to make men 
look up and thank God. 

The men who make up this population are 
guano diggers. ft consists, when the quota is 
full, of just the above number of black wretches, 


who come here to dig and die; and of twelve su- 
perior beings—superior because their skins are 


white. As the blacks, under this tropical sun, 
eating scant and unwholesome food, drinking un- 
wholesome water, and doing terrible and un- 
wholesome toil, mainly dig to die, the quota is 
not always full. The whites are usually twelve, 
because they do little labor and have better sus- 
tenance. 

These twelve are the officers and trusted em- 
ployés of the company—superintendent, book- 
keepers, paymasters, watchmen, etc. Not ex- 
actly a paradise is /heir existence here, but it is a 
heaven compared with the hell of the blacks. 
Now, it is wrong for a black man to rebel against 
any condition of life in which he is placed by a 
superior being. ‘This is true. So, when the 
steamer that was to bring the monthly supply of 


hard tack, salt beef and water became some days’ 


overdue, and the officers put the men on half-ra- 
tions and half-water supply—not, however stint- 
ing themselves meanwhile—they should not have 
complained. But there is always some one ready 





to start a rumpus, and the mischief was begun 
when one black fellow in the diggings said to an- 


other that ‘ he’d be hanged if he’d do more than 
half-work on half-rations.’ 

The night after the above remark had been 
hazarded the watchman heard unusual stir and 
mutterings in the sheds where the blacks were 
housed, long after they should have become still. 


At midnight Jack Taslop went off wateh and 
Ben Breeson came on. 

‘** Better keep a sharp lookout,” said Jack, as 
the men changed places. ‘‘The niggers down 
there are getting restless, and I wouldn’t be much 
surprised if they made a break for the stores, 
They’re getting ugly about their rations and the 
water.” 

“Tf I had to eat their stuff I’d rather have half- 
rations than ones,” answered Ben; ‘ but 
water is a different thing. That’s about all that’s 
worth having in this infernal place—poor as it is, 


whole 


too.” 


** Getting sick of it, eh ?” asked Taslop. 

“Qh, no! A that wouldn’t be satisfied 
with this would be hard to suit. Yet e 

*“Oh, come now,” said the other; ‘* the com- 
pany treats ws w 4 


mh 





ll enough.’ 

** Yes, I suppose so,” answered Breeson, indif- 
ferently. ‘* You can’t better hell much.” 

‘*What’s the matter to-night, old man ? Home- 
sick ?” 

‘*Bah! Ifow could one be homesick here ? 
Don’t ask silly questions, Jack.” 

When Breeson was alone he slung his rifle care- 
lessly across his arm and walked out into the open 
space that separated the barracks of the officers 
from the sheds of the diggers. 

The night was clear and radiant. The white, 
shelly surface of the island stood revealed about 
him as at midday. ‘There was nothing bat him- 
self moving upon it—nothing, that is, except his 
shadow, and that kept ever beside him, black and 
distinct, clearly outlined as if it were a living be- 
ing. Aside from that, he might as well have been 
alone upon the island, or in the world, for that 
matter. 

It is curious how little is required, at times, 
train of thought. ‘There was no 
reason why Breeson should have been particularly 
more than upon any 


to start a certain 


introspective that night, 


other. But, somehow, he began to wonder how 
a man would feel if he were quite alone in the 
world. He was near enough that for all practical 


When he had 


purposes, you would have said. 
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come away down here to Navassa there was just 
one to say ‘‘ Good-by.” Breeson had managed to 
get himself pretty well disgraced with his for- 
bears, and they had stated in round terms that it 
mattered little to them whether he went to Na- 
vassa or the devil. It was only because of Thirza 
Morton that he had chosen Navassa. 

«‘ Tt will give you a chance to show the sort of 
stuff von are made of,” she said. 

And indeed it had. Almost two years in that 
reeking furnace, where all day long the sun 
burned down and was reflected back from bare 
rock and blue sea; where the eyes grew tired of 
only looking off over the glassy, shining surface 
of the water. Two years of watching human be- 
ings driven with inhuman toil until they fell 
down dead. Two years of standing with his rifle, 
thus, ready to shoot the first of these black 
wretches who dared rebel, and so pnt them ont 
of misery a little quicker. .It needed ‘ stuff” in 
a man to stand this. 

Breeson went over toward the storehouse and 
water tank. He tapped on the huge wooden 
sheath of the latter, and it gave back a hollow 
sound, as a vessel will when it is almost empty. 

“If the steamer has gone down,” he said, re- 
flectively, ‘they won’t trouble themselves about 
our supplies at headquarters, and we stand a good 
chance of not getting anything until the next 
regular boat. That water won’t hold out three 
weeks longer.” 

Food did not so much matter. They could get 
along. if needs be, with precions little of that. 
But water—in such a climate it was quick and hor- 
rid death to be without it. 

‘*Staynor’s better be looking this thing equare 
in the face,” said Breeson again. ‘* It’s folly to 
go on the way we are doing ” 

The watchman stood looking toward the sheds, 
three hundred yards away down the shore. ‘* Poor 
devils !’ he muttered. ‘It will be hard on tliem 
if things come to the worst.” 

Just then, in the clear white light, he saw a 
crouching figure steal out and around into the 
shadow made by the long building, and then away 
into the denser shadow afforded by a line of the 
serub palms and yaashki plants. Another and 
another dark figure followed, at intervals, until a 
score of them had come out and disappeared 
again. Breeson leaned back into the shadow of 
the tank and waited. He was not in the least 
surprised. He knew at once what it meant. The 
men were going to raid the stores—and perhaps 
the water. There was not much time to think. 


He knew how those crouching forms would glide 
up through the serub undergrowth, and when 
they were opposite just where he stood there 


would be a sudden rush across the white open. 
He would only be one against a score, and even 
thongh they were unarmed he could avail little. 
There was but one thing to do—to fire his rifle 
now, and so awaken the sleeping men in the bar- 
racks. Yet Breeson hesitated. To do that would 
be to call out a dozen men, well armed, who 
would at once wreak vengeance by killing. And 
were the blacks to blame because they wanted food 
and drink ? 

He stepped out into the light and laid his rifle 
on the white rock, then walked swiftly toward the 
scrub. When within a couple of rods he paused, 
and called out softly. ‘‘ You men, go back,” he 
said. ‘See, I have put my rifle down, because 
I don’t want you to get into trouble.” He stop- 
ped and listened. 

There had been some sound of cautious foot- 
falls before, but now there was absolute quiet. 

‘Go back to the sheds, I tell you, you fools! 
You will only make things worse by this. The 
water is almost gone now, and we'll all go on 
short supply to-morrow. I promise you that.” 

‘There was some whispering and movement in 
the scrub, and Breeson hoped that his counsels 
wonld prevail. He had no heart for a row just 
then, and his sympathies were more than half 
with the blacks. 

Suddenly there was a swift parting of the un- 
dergrowth, and a half-dozen stalwart, naked, 
black forms projected themselves toward him like 
acatapuit. Breeson had hardly time to make a 
movement in self-defense. He might have cried 
out, and so alarmed the garrison, but something 
restrained him. 

In an instant he was bound and dragged to- 
ward the edge of the thicket. One of the blacks 
possesse'] himself of the rifle, and others came 
out silently into the open and ranged themselves 
about a leader. ‘Then a mass of black humanity 
swarmed out of the sheds and joined their compan- 
ions, and all moved swiftly and silently—not to- 
ward the stores, but to the barrracks. In an in- 
stant Breeson divined the full murderous depth 
of their purpose. He raised himself to give a cry 
of warning; but a huge negro flashed a knife 
before his eyes with horrible snggestiveness. 

Breeson broke into a cold sweat. Every man 
in the barracks would be murdered because he 
had temporized. Te tried again to call, but now 
he felt afraid of the knife. It was ugly, cow- 
ardly, physical fear, such as he had never known 
before, and he despised himself for it, but he could 
not overcome it. 

Flash! Bang! bang! bang! bang! At last 
the garrison was awake. From door and window 
leaped sudden death into the black mass. But 
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the mass only grew denser where the most men 
fell, and pressed and swarmed, and shrieked, 
swore, hooted and yelled like demons in their 
frenzy. Once or twice they were repnised for a 
moment, but only to gather again with new de- 
termination, until it seemed as if the onslaught 
must sueceed. But powder and ball are more 
than a match for clubs and knives and iron bars, 
thongh numbers are unequal, and at last ~ the 
blacks began to retreat to their sheds. 

When the hot dawn came, quiet had again set- 
tled upon the island, and for five of the eleven 
men within the barracks a quiet had come that 
would never be disturbed again in this world ; 
while outside so many blacks lay dead and wounded 
that it was hardly worth while to count them. 
But six men, awake and armed, were force enough 
again to make themselves secure ; the blacks were 
ordered out into the open in squads; so long as 
chains lasted they were chained ; then while the 
ropes held out they were roped together. Then 
the rest were made to take their dead comrades 
up and dump them in the sea, and to bury their 
five dead masters wherever soil enough could be 
found to dig a grave. 

Then Staynor, the superintendent, had time 
for other matters. 

“<Where’s Breeson ?” he asked. 
the fight !” 

‘‘T think they must have nabbed him first, sir,” 
sail Taslop. ‘I warned him when he came on 
watch to look sharp, for the niggers were rest- 
less.” 

‘‘ Hang the brutes !” said another. 
only had fair warning 

“‘Why didn’t Breeson warn us? That was his 
business,” demanded Staynor. ‘‘ Here, two of you 
fellows go out and search, and see if you can find 
him.” 

‘We won’t find Breeson ; we may fird what’s 
been him,” said one of the men, as they started to 
beat up the undergrowth, the only place where 
anything could be hid on the whole 
«« Breeson’s no coward. 
he could.” 

‘*T don’t understand it,” said the other. “ Bree- 
son never slecps when he’s on watch. Yet they 
couldn’t have got him, quiet, if he’d been awake.” 

They found him, lying white and stil}, bound 
tightly with the green fibres of the yaashki, but 
free to speak if he had chosen. 

When they had got him to the barracks Bree- 
son looked questioningly about the group of stern 
faces and counted five who were gone. That told 
what his temporizing had cost, and made him 
know just how lenient the others would be in 
judging him. 
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Yet he told his story steadily. 

‘‘I thought they were only after the stores,” 
he said, ‘‘and that maybe I could persuade them 
to go back. I thought that would be better than 
having a row.” 

* But how did they come to get your rifle with- 
out your firing ashot ? And couldn’t you have 
yelled ?—they didn’t gag you, did they ? I believe 
you were asleep,” said the superintendent. 

Breeson saw that a defense would be nseless, 
In the minds of these men one thing would have 
been about as bad as another in the way of ex- 
cuse. ‘l'o have been asleep would have been no 
worse than to have shown a namby-pamby sympa- 
thy with the “ niggers.” 

“If you weren’t asleep,” went on Staynor, ‘<I 
believe you stood in with the scoundrels. ‘They 
couldn’t get ahead of a live white man like that 
—nnless he was willing.” 

So, because it came clear to their minds that 
Breeson had either been asleep on duty or in col- 
lusion with the mutineers, they clapped a set of 
irons or aim, too, and placed him with the other 
ringleaders to await the arrival of the supply boat. 

Then came dreary days. The blacks, who had 
been driven to their sheds, were kept there, ex- 
cept half a score who were known as the ring- 
leaders ; these, with Breeson, all heavily ironed, 
were imprisoned in a hut by themselves. The 
garrison, reduced to six men, divided itself into 
two watches and guarded against another emeute 
the while they kept an eager outlook seaward for 
succor. ‘The days went by and the stores grew 
less and less. Water was the most trouble, and 
when the allowance had been redueed to the least 
possible drop the edict was finally given that the 
blacks should be cut off wholly. 

I need not tell you of the two days that fol- 
lowed ; of the wretched moanings and cursings ; 
of the agonizing deaths. Breeson looked on and 
suffered with the rest, anc prayed that he might 
die, too. ‘That would be infinitely better than 
to go back to the world with this stain upon him. 

But at the end of two awful days relief came. 
The supply ship brough: food and refilled the 
water casks, and took away the men who were in 
irons, to stand trial for their lives. ‘Then work 
was resumed at the island as before. 

* + es * * * 

The law had little merey upon the blacks, yet 
more than it had on Breeson. 

‘*There is no evidence to implicate him in the 
crime,” said the judge, gravely. ‘* But by his 
own showing he is a coward and a poltroon.” 

So Breeson went out free among men with a 
mark worse than that of Cain upon him. 


He did not intend to see Thirza Morton. He 
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had shown what sort of stuff was in him, and of 


-course she had heard. 


He meant to go a long way off, where he could 
change his name, and where no one would ever 
know him. But first he must go back and take 
a look at the place where he had lived a happy 
boyhood, the place where Thirza lived now. 

He had no money, and so he must journey 
afoot ; but the railway was the direct route to the 
place whither he was bound, so he took that. 

It is curious how men drop in the moral scale 
as they go downhill. How soon they sink pride, 
sensivility and self-respect when once social stand- 
ing is irrevocably lost. Breeson became a tramp. 
Tramplike, he began to steal rides upon the rail- 
way trains. ‘This is sometimes a hazardous oc- 
cupation. One night Breeson, hanging to the 
platform of a sleeper, had his hold suddenly de- 
tached by the unusually rough motion of the 
train. A spreading rail had let the wheels down 
upon the ties. The result was not serious, the 
passengers being startled but not hurt, and they 
were becoming rapidly calmed, when the con- 
ductor turned with an excited oath on the brake- 
man nearest him. 

‘*Run, Jim, run!” he cried. ‘The down ex- 
press will be on us if it ain’t flagged.” 

he brakeman stood immovable. 

“Tf you want the express flagged I guess you’ll 
have to do it yourself,” he said, insolently. ‘‘ We’re 
just at the curve. ‘There’s the long bridge ”—he 
swung his lantern in its direction, where the dim 
outline of the long span could be seen—‘‘ there 
beyond the bridge is the cut, and I don’t care to 
get caught there, nor on the bridge.” 

«‘ Why, man, she’ll be on us here if we don’t stop 
her. She can’t see us till she comes in the cut.” 

‘*Stop her, then, if you want to. I’ve got no 
objection ; only I don’t want the job.” 

‘I'he angry voices of the men, now raised to a 
high pitch, attracted some of the passengers. 


| Among others, a woman, in white garments, 


hardly yet recovered from the daze of her rude 
awakening, stood upon the platform of the sleeper, 
listening. 

‘What? What is that? Another train com- 
ing into us here, and nobody will stop it ?” 

«*That’s about the size of it, ma’am,”.said the 
brakeman. ‘‘ There’s nine chances out of ten of 
getting caught on the bridge or in the cut. And 
I’ve got a wife and two little gals at home,” he 
added, in a feeble attempt at self-justification. 

‘© You’re a coward !” The words came out like 
the snap of a pistol shot. ‘‘ It’s your duty to go.” 

The woman was young, and flushed with pas- 
sion she looked very beautiful, standing there in 
the half-light of the lanterns. 








**TIard words, my lady, to say to a man who 
only wants to live !” muttered the brakeman. 

A passenger moved a few steps ahead of the 
wreck, and laid his ear down upon the rail. 

**T can hear her,” he said ; “but she is a long 
ways off yet. I'll give a hundred dollars to the 
man that flags her.” 

**Stop !” cried the woman. ‘ Don’t tempt a 
man to give his life for money.” ‘Then she 
looked out over the group, and said, more calmly : 
‘‘TIsn’t there a man here? Is there no one here 
but cowards ?” 

The last word came out almost with a hiss, and 
stung as it was meant to sting. 

The men shifted uneasily, and some moved so 
that the light of the lanterns should fall less di- 
rectly upon their faces. 

**T tell you, missis——” began the brakeman, 
sheepishly ; but he was interrupted by a form 
that slouched forward from out the shadow of the 
sleeper and suddenly grasped the lantern from 
his hand. 

“Tl go, lady,” he said, gruffly, but not look- 
ing toward the woman as he spoke. 

**God bless you and keep you !” she cried, fer- 
vently. ‘* You’re a brave man. I wish there were 
more like you.” 

The volunteer sped rapidly along up the track, 
and the other passengers closed about the con- 
ductor and plied him with questions. 

** Who is the man ?” 

‘*Is he one of the hands 

‘*Ts he a passenger ?” 

“* What is his chance ?” 

‘How much time will he have ?” 

‘Don’t worry about him. He’s a bum, I 
guess—A tramp,” he explained, condescendingly, 
as other questions began to pour in. ‘‘ Been rid- 
ing on the bumpers or the platform. Must ’u’ 
shook him up when we struck.” 

** And if he don’t stop her ?” 

‘* Why, she’ll crash into our engine here. We 
can get out of the way easy enough, but God help 
them that’s on her !” 

Then the group stopped talking and watched 
the retreating light. They could make out the 
man, going with a long, quick lope over the open 
stringers of the bridge. Ie was halfway across 
when the whistle of a locomotive sounded clear 
and distinct on the night air, although so mellow 
that it told of a long distance yet between it and 
danger. ‘The woman dropped on her knees and 
began to pray. The men uncovered their heads 
and stood silent. 

Suddenly, while every eye was fixed upon the 
retreating light, it disappeared. It was as if it 
had been snuffed out by a breath of wind. A 
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groan of terror burst forth from half a dozen 
throats. 

‘‘He is off the bridge; he has gone into.the 
cut,” said the conductor. 

‘God grant—oh, God grant that he may be 
in time !” exclaimed the woman. 





** HE SMILED A LITTLE, AND LOOKED 


«Amen !” *‘ Amen!” came from the group in 
fervent response. 

Again the whistle of the locomotive ; this time 
close, clear and sharp. 

‘‘If he don’t stop her we must get away from 
these curs, 


” said the conductor. ‘‘ It will be no 
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use wiratever trying to flag her after she gets on 
the bridge.” 

Even as he spoke came two sharp, short shricks 
—the signal of ‘‘ down brakes.” 
‘Thank God! she’s seen 
him !” exclaimed the conductor. 


him—she’s seen 


UP UNTIL HIS EYES MET HER OWN.” 


The headli of the express came in sight 
upon the bridge, and the wheels could be heard 
crunching beneath the steady pressure of the 
brakes. ‘The train stopped within a dozen rods 
of the wreck. Men and women rushed to the 
engineer with eager questions, 
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‘‘ Where’s the fellow that flagged you? Is he 
safe ?” 

‘*)’m afraid he’s gone up, poor fellow! it was 
just in the ent; he waved his light from the 
centre of the track, and then I saw him jump for 
the wall just as I was on him. But no man could 
stanil there while we were passing.” 

Quick feet sped back along. the bridge and 
into the cut. ‘Tender hands lifted up a mangled 
form and carried it earefully to the train, where 
cushions were laid ont on the grass to receive it. 
A physician stepped forward to give his wd. 

‘““You’re hard hit, my poor man,” he said, 
gently. 

The man pressed back a moan, then looked 
about with anxious eyes. 

‘* Do you want some one ?” said the doctor. 

“*She—she ” said the man, feebly. 

The man of seience was a man of quick per- 
ceptions as well. He had seen at a glance that 
his skill could avail nothing. He looked about 
for the woman who had sent the man on his per- 
ilous task ; but she was already kneeling beside 
him. 

‘«My poor man,” she said, gently, touching his 
face with her white, womanly hands, ‘‘ you have 
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By CHARLES 


You may generally, thengh far from always, 
identify a university town by the number of 
pretty girls in its streets. It is impossible to ex- 
plain this mystery. 

But had I not in the most overt manner taken 
a ticket for Upsala, and alighted at U psala’s sta- 
tion, I could not on this account have felt at all 
sure that I had reached my proper dcstination 
wnen I went forth into the deep snow of the 
streets of this ancient seat of learning. Winter 
makes such a difference. In half an hour or go I 
met but one damsel here with any pretense to 
that archness and beauty in combination which 
plays such havoc with the student heart. MHow- 
ever, she must have been a compendium of the 
attractions of all her sisters—from the ankle up- 
ward. Her cheeks and eyes were simply radiant. 
You will not tind sneh eomplexions as those of 
the Swedish girls anywhere south of the Bultic. 
By her demeanor she must have taken me for an 
undergraduate until we plunged into the same 
deep drift of snow in passing. Alas for this snow- 
drift! It destroyed her interest in me, and griev- 
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done*a noble deed. You have saved many lives 
by your bravery.” 

He smiled a little, and looked up until his 
eyes met her own. She started, and bent down 
closer. 

‘‘ Yes, it is I,” he whispered. ‘‘I thonght I 
would show you the sort of stuff that was in 
me.” 

“Oh, Ben,” she whispered, bending lower, ‘I 
ought to have known—forgive me, Ben !” 

‘“*Tt’s all right, Thirza. Pm glad you know. 
Maybe you'll tell others !” he added, entreatingly. 

*<T’ll tell the whole world,” she said. And then, 
“Do yon want anything, Ben ?” 

“Yes, just once,” he said, his eyes speaking 
for him more than his lips. 

The woman bent lower still, and kissed him on 
the mouth. 

“You know I wasn’t a—coward ?” he asked, 
feebly, but anxiously. 

«Yes, yes, Ben! And God knows, too.” 

‘*T’m glad He does. He ought to.” 

And then he smiled into her eyes again, and 
dropped off into the eternal sleep as happily as a 
child into slumber. He had shown “the stuff 
that was in him.” 


UPSALA. 
EDWARDES. 


ously diminished mine in her. For the former I 
can of course readily account. The latter is ex- 
plained when I say the hapless lady left a galoche 
in the snow, which I was foolish enongh to re- 
cover for “her. It was of a size too terrible to 
mention—she saw it in my face. 

There is nothing very beautiful about the sur- 
roundings of Upsala. The journey from Stock- 
holm is, by train, some forty miles—very flat 
miles. I fancy it shows to more advantage in 
winter than in summer. Some people find snow 
monotonous. To me it is never that when it is 
elean. And here, on these spacious reaches of 
level fields and frozen lakes, it was of unsullied 
purity. What could blend better with this snperb 
earpet than the pallid blue of the clear wintry 
heavens, the dull green of the firs and pines of 
the intermittent forests, and the clonded silver 
gray of the birches (the glory of Sweden’s wood- 
lands) ? Nor was the landscape quite blank of 
human suggestion. Here and there a long, red 
farm building was set in the midst of the snow, 
snugly clipped round by burly ricks the color of 
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gold. A few cottages now and again gave excuse 
for a whitewashed church with an ink-black 
steeple. Snow-clad fields, silvery and green for- 


ests and warm-looking little hamlets succeeded 
each other during the eighty minutes’ ride from 
Stockholm. 

Outside Upsala’s station I inquired about 
Gamla Upsala, or Upsala the First, long since 
humbled by the modern university town. 

‘For how much will you drive me there ?” I 
asked of one sledgeman —“‘ there and back ?” 

‘* Five crowns,” was the reply, as he braced his 
arms. Icicles a yard long were hanging from the 
station eaves. 

** No less ?” 

<¢ No.” 

To his neighbor I put the same question. 

«Two crowns and a half,” said this man. 

““And back ? 

**Oh, that will be nothing. It is the same.’ 

We arranged matters, and then I went on into 
the town, which soon disclosed itself as a quad- 
rangular mass of honses nestled at the foot of five 
or six pocket hills. Upon four of these hills are 
erected respectively the cathedral, the castle, the 
library and the university. ‘The result is almost 
imposing. 

Upsala’s streets are narrow, and its houses 
mainly old-fashioned. But they contain some 
thriving book shops, with good store of Tauchnitz 
editions in them, as well as Schopenhaner’s en- 
livening works, which are in fair demand among 
the students. ‘There are also more inns and hotels 
than a town of its size would seem to require. 
This, however, was explainable later, when I came 
to dine and found myself in the midst of a crowd 
of dining undergraduates. ‘The Upsala University 
system does not urge its stndents to dine in hall. 
There is in fact no hall for the purpose. 
the professors live thus publicly, and seem to 
thrive upon the custom—-though methonght | 
could discern a plaintive look of vearning for 
congenial seclusion upon the face of one lean but 
donbtless learned gentleman in spectacles who ate 
his soup in a corner. In Upsala you are not a 
member of this or that college, but of this or 
that nation. It is as if at Oxford the men di- 
vided into counties, the nndergraduates of Lin- 
colnshire forming a separate society for convivial- 
ities and cards from the undergraduates of Hamp- 
shire and Yorkshire, whom they met on fraternal 
footing in the lecture rooms only. 

The cathedral and the castle are U psala’s most 
conspicuons buildings. The one is old but being 
renovated. Its blood-red spires seemed to touch 
the empyrean, and looked very well in their thread- 

like garniture of new-fallen snow. The castle 
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also is red, but paler in tint. Its roots are sunk 
in trees. It is ely great building that von 
would mark down without hesitation as a county 
reformatory. 

Iam thankful to say the latter contains no ob- 
ject of interest. ‘lo be sure, historical events 
have happened in it, and conferred a certain 
glamour upon its apartments. But one may be 
Philistine enough unminedfal of these 
events. Here Queen Christina tcok off her crown 
and handed it to her consin in the presence of all 
the realm’s representatives. That must have been 
a curious scene. It must have been especially rare 
to have heard the spokesman of the House of 
Peasants uttering his protest against the abdica- 
tion: “Continue in your gears, good madam, 
and be the fore horse as long as you live, and we 
will help you the best we can to bear your bur- 
den.” After which, as Ambassador Whitlocke 
tells the good *‘waddled up to the 
Queen withont any ceremony, took her by the 
hand and shook heartily, and kissed it two or 
three times; then, turning his back to her; he 
pulled out of his pocket a foul handkerchief and 
wiped the tears from his eyes, and in the same 
posture as he came up he returned back to hid 
own place again.” 

This said about Upsala’s 
“Slott,” which has a surprising number of tele- 
phone and telegraph wires running into its pink 
face. It is no longer a royal residence, but a hive 
of officials with polysyllabic titles. 

The cathedral is more attractive. I found it in 
the hands of artisans of many kinds, who were 
painting, scraping and reconstructing its chapels 
with tolerable zest. But they had sadly detracted 
from the majesty of the notable tombs of the 
place. The great Gustavus Vasa, for example, 
lay beneath a higgledy-piggledy of boards and 
brick dust. His regal effigy (inelnding a patri- 
archal beard) was distressingly grimed ; and his 
two wives, the cherubs at his feet, and the gilt 
crown, skull and hourglass which they bore be- 
tween them, were all alike unpresentable. A mason 
sat, with his hat on, eating his dinner from a basin, 
in one corner of the chapel; while above the 
monument two high-spirited operatives carried on 
@ gay conversation on a scaffolding. 

In another chapel lies buried Erie the Holy, 
who, I dare say, deserved canonization as much as 
most men of woman He was barbarously 
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slain by the Danes in the market place on the 
north side of the cathedral, in 1160. A spring of 
water exists on the exact spot of his martyrdom, 
but it is not nowadays reckoned so sovereign a 
eure for fleshly ills as the Swedes in the days of 
Catholicism esteemed it. 


The chapel is adorned 
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with frescoes, of no particular merit, telling pic- 
torially of this woeful drama. The last but one of 
the series shows us his decapitation by a ruffian 
in brown, in the presence of several blue men at 
arms. It is something to the credit of the ma- 
rauders that they had the grace to allow the poor 
King to wear his crown and regal robes to the 
very last. 

A variety of noblemen also lie in the Cathedral 
of Upsala. Such names as Oxenstierna, Sture, 
Horn and De Geer are not without historical 
honor even in England. ‘Their dust must be 
held to confer distinction upon the building 
which shelters it. 

Here, too, in the west end, under the organ, one 
sees Linnzus’s tombstone. 
This industrious man went 
through his course at Up- 
sala University on about 
forty dollars a year. Not 
for him were the comfort- 
able “menus” of the town 
restaurants, Ilis hunger at 
lecture times was often im- 
moderate, but he could af- 
ford to satisfy only his 
mind’s cravings. And when 
his boots wore into holes, in- 
stead of sending them to the 
cobbler, he palliated their 
defects with paper. Upsala 
saw his early privations and 
his later dignity; and in 
Upsala he died, with honors 
thick about him as au- 








tumnal leaves in any forest 
in November. It is befitting 
enough that Sweden's West 
minister Abbey should claim 
his remains. His monument 
is simple, and the medallion 
it bears prepossessing. 

Celsius, who added to Eu- 
rope’s troubles with his ther- 
mometer, was also an Upsala 
man. He was a divinity pro- 
fessor when Linnzus was a 
student, and gave the poor 
young botanist some assist- 
ance. One cannot help won- 
dering why Herr Celsius did 
not stick to his own line of 
life, mstead of dabbling in 
science. It is quite tiresome 
to be one day in the land of 
Fahrenheit, the next in that 
of Réaumur, and on crossing 
the Sound at Elsinore to find the thermometers 
marked Celsius. ‘This is especially so in winter, 
when it is at times desirable to know beforehand 
if one’s nose is likely to be endangered during 
a morning stroll. 

However, Celsius does not fertilize the vaults of 
Upsala Cathedral, though his thermometer hangs 
upon its walls. He has extremely dull lodging in 
the Church of Gamla Upsala, about three miles to 
the north. 

From the Cathedral, with its lively new color- 
ing, its gorgeous pulpit and its concentrated 
cheerfulness, I plowed through the snow to the 
famous Library of Upsala, taking the market place 
deviously by the way. I cannot conceive any- 
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thing more delightful than the duties of the 
Swedish marketwomen in winter. They sit in 
the open for several hours daily—probably ankle 
deep in snow, with a pathetic array of frozen 
hens or wild fowl on their little tables. 
they are extensively swathed. ‘The fancy alone, 
from their immensity, can form an estimate of 
the number of their petticoats. And thus they 
sit with purple noses, day after day, tarrying for 
customers who seem loath tocome. When the sky 
reddens in the west, and Celsius’s thermometer 
again begins its very sharp evening fall, their pa- 
tience suddenly vanishes. They tumble their 
rigid wares into a perambulator and trot home 
with them. There is really no earthly reason why 
the same dead stock you see on their tables in 
January may not also be visible there—still in 
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may as well, however, be reminded of these par- 
ticulars. 

withdrew the treasure from a 

specially as a shrine for it, and 
g We looked with due 
faded purple leaves and the dull 
golden characters. My 
friends the undergraduates soon had enough of it, 
and left me alone with the custodian and his nar- 
rative, which I did not attempt to understand. 
Had they left me completely alone with him it is 
possible the thoug 


The custodiar 
small safe, built 
exposed it in its 
veneration at its 
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coppery gleam of its 


it of massacring the poor old 
man for the sake of the Codex might have visited 
me irresistibly. I doubt not I could have dis- 
posed of the unique thing for an agreeable life in- 
come somewhere in America. Its value apart, 


however, it does not engross. Like other famous 
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fine condition—in the first or second week of 
April. 

Sympathetically shivering, I turned my back 
upon these extraordinary dames, and sought the 
library. Ilere was warmth with a vengeance, and 
also the usual paralyzing prospect of books by the 
score of thousand. But I had no time to begin to 
graze on this magnificent pasture. I wished to 
see the Codex Argenteus, and nothing else. ‘T'wo 
amiable young undergraduates were here for the 
same purpose. We three were therefore immedi- 
ately taken in hand by a smiling, bent, loose- 
haired old man, with time-worn parables on his 
tongue. I suppose I need scarcely say that the 
Codex is a Gothic version of the Gospels, the 
work of Bishop Ulphilas; that it dates from the 
fourth century; and that it consists of nearly 
two hundred parchment sheets, the text upon 
which is done in letters of gold and silver. One 


things and persons, it cannot be said to justify 
expectation. : 

There are other treasures in this little room— 
autograph letters from Voltaire, and that sort of 
thing. Queen Christina’s signature to a deed 
shows just the invertebrate, wandering 
kind of handwriting one would wish it to show. 
On the wall are maps and plans of a mild nature. 
I excited the custodian’s impatience by mistaking 
Paris for Stockholm. It is so difficult to recog- 
nize cities thus exposed full face. But you should 
have seen old gentleman’s brief fit of 
acerbity fled from him when I pressed silver into 
his palm and took my leave with uplifted hat, as 
the fashion is in Scandinavia. I believe he gave 
me a title or two as he held the door for me. I 


large, 
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how 


suppose I committed the usual error of giving 
him five times the customary gratuity. 
The time had now arrived to fulfill with the 
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sledgeman my agreement. He on his part was 
ready, and so I stepped into his vehicle, wrapped 
myself in his skin rug and prepared for Gamla 
Upsala. 

The road thither is dull in the extreme. Man- 
tled in snow as it was to-day, it was perhaps xu lit- 
tle less dull than commonly. But unfortunately 
the fine pale-blue sky of the morning had now 
given place to a disagreeable fog which veiled the 
horizon and made things look bilious. We passed 
sledge drays on the way, and we had the melan- 
choly wail of the telegraph wires above us. ‘I'he 
road itself was more like a track across a prairie. 
Hedges there were none, and field boundaries 
were all obliterated by the snow. Such wiud as 
there was we had plump in our faces, and it was 
not pleasant. Nevertheless, despite the harass- 
ment of icicles to mouth and eyes, [ could see 
through the mist a thin clump of firs on an in- 
cline to the left, and ahead three smoothed 
mounds like ancient pit banks. Aspiring above 
one of these naked mounds was the straight line 
of the roof of a saddleback-towered chureh— 
nothing more. These three mounds and the 
church are Gamla Upsala. 

‘The snow deepened as we drew near this hal- 
lowed spot, and at length we had to alight in a 
knee-deep drift at the door of a white house that 
nestled at the base of a fourth hillock, somewhat 
truncated and separated from the other three. 
Here a starveling copse showed betwixt the house 
and the church, for which the mounds made a 
strange avenue of approach. Was this copse the 
puny descendant of the sacred grove which here 
girdled the temple dedicated to Odin, and from 
the trees of which scores of bodies, human and 
brute, were wont to be seen dangling sacrificially 
in the good old times? It seems at least likely, 
even as she church of red brick and stone is the 
modern presentment of the famous temple, glit- 
tering with gold, which contained the threé stat- 
ues of Odin, Freya and Thor. So, too, I sup- 
pose the kindly schoolmaster with the yellow 
teeth, who came forth from the white school- 
house with the church key, may be viewed as the 
nineteenth-century representative of Odin’s grim 
hicrophants, 

The three rounded hills, each some sixty feet 
high, and with a circuit of about eighty paces, 
bear the names of the three Northern divinities 
whose statues once adorned Gamla Upsala’s tem- 
ple. It is not pretended that the gods lie buried 
here. 

In Crete they show you great Jove’s tomb and 
expect you to believe in it. The Scandinavians 
are less credulous. Still, the mounds carry the 


names of tlese divinities. They have been lightly 
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investigated, and urns, with burnt bones and other 
mortuary objects, have been taken from them. 
These finds establish them as notable funereal 
monuments. We know nothing in fact of the 
worthies who are interred under them ; but in all 
probability they were gentlemen of the viking 
order, highly respectable in their day. 

The other flat-topped mound is more readily 
decipherable, and infinitely more iuteresting. 
This is the famous Hill of Law and Judgment— 
from which the Kings of Sweden, for centuries, 
were wont to address such of their subjects as 
could attend the annual assembly for the pur- 
pose. Even to the sixteenth century this poor 
little deserted mound was thus honored. On 
such occasions the surroundings of Old Upsala, 
no doubt, bore a very festive air. The chiefs and 
barous who came to the “ Tingshég” were often 
accompanied by their wives and daughters. 
Hence sprang diversion of many kinds. The 
youthful warriors of the North found brides at 
these gatherings, and potent indeed and exten- 
sive was the brew of mead for the evening was- 
sails. 

You may, if you like, still drink this godlike 
beverage here. On a poor little cottage east of 
the church is exposed a notice board to this effect. 
You may even quaff it out of a horn. They told 
me, I know not with what truth, that nowhere else 
in Sweden can mead nowadays be drunk. For my 
part, Ido not care greatly for the liquor. I tossed 
it off to the three gods of Gamla Upsala, but know 
no more than Gustavus Vasa whether they smiled 
or frowned at my toast. 

The Hill of Law and Judgment is only about 
thirty feet high. I would fain have clambcred 
up it had not the snow lain so thick. One little 
staircase of tiny footprints was deep-set on its 
slope. The schoolmaster showed all his yellow 
“teeth us he smiled and convicted his little son of 
getting his teet wet so unseasonably. Such a 
spot would seem unable to accommodate anything 
like a national concourse. One must remember, 
however, that the hill was rather a throne, or a 
platform, than the body of the hall. The people 
massed around it, and, at any rate from Christian 
times, would think it no sacrilege to pack also on 
the vikings’ monuments less than half a stone’s 
throw away. Tegner, in his ‘‘ Saga,” puts words 
in his hero Frithiof’s mouth which finely recre- 
ate the Hill .of Law and Judgment for us in its 
most honored days: 


** I sought the Diet, gathered at the barrow, 
Round whose smooth, grassy sides, shield joining shield, 
And sword in hand, our North’s brave warriors stood 
In rings within each other, till they reached 
The summit:” 
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My schoolmaster was a prey to conflicting emo- 
tions. He palpitated with the effort to convey to 
me some of the enthusiasm these poor bleak hill- 
ocks raised in him; and, on the other hand, I 
judge he had left his class of scholars (it must 
have been a small one) for the time without a 
shepherd, and ached to get back to them. 

We went on into the church. It was like a 
vault for its melancholy and cold and gloom ; an 
old, old building, kept alive by constant patching, 
and tortured by a leprosy. which gave a certain 
morbid charm of color to its exterior. We shivered 
‘and kept our hats on. Celsius in his grave under 
the chancel steps- might almost have complained 
of the trials his thermometer suffered in such a 
temperature. 

Of the moldy curios of the poor «dead-alive lit- 
tle place I will not say much. A worm-eaten 
marriage bench was set in the porch. Heaven 
knows how mauy brides and bridegrooms had 
been turned into man and wife upon it. I imag- 
ine it had had an active career of two centuries 
and a half. There is also an oak chest made from 
the log of a tree, and stoutly hasped and pad- 
locked ; the fragment of a reredos with red-and- 
gold effigies of the Virgin and St. Anscarius, such 
as they made half a millennium ago; a silver 
censer, no great thing in itself, but a suggestion, 
like the red-and-gold effigies of pre-Reformation 
times ; about $1,000 worth of other silver vessels ; 
and the desolated grave of Eric the Holy, who, 
after being decapitated in modern Upsala, lay 
buried under the pavement here for a century or 
two ere being transferred to the new cathedral as 
ja relic of price. 
| My schoolmaster was very kind and very con- 
‘ecientious, but he did not pretend that Gamla 
‘U psala could be as inthralling as Rome or Athens. 
Ile stood knee-deep in a snowdrift on the north 
exterior of the church to point something. or other 
out to me, and would, I feel sure, have géne to 
‘the neck in another heap rather than have shirked 
his duty by one iota. But I remembered my 
sledgeman with the icicles to his nose, and | had 
already taken to my mind a surfeit of dead hints 
and notions. Moreover, the mist had darkened, 
and anything in the world might be about to 
happen. 

‘There is a railway station at Gamla Upsala. 
About two trains daily stop at it. The little 
“building is worth seeing, even though but dimly, 
for the flourish of viking dragons at the extremi- 
tics of its wooden gables. It is very modern, of 


course, and more like a thalet summerhouse or 
Alpine shooting box than a feature of the solid, 
thoughtful North. 

The hills of Odin, Freya and ‘Thor were soon 
swallowed up in the augmenting mist. 

It was the dinner hour when I regained the 
streets of thee university town, and the hotel. I 
dined in the midst of « crowd of students—a 
most entertaining study in spectacles. Would 
you know how they live in Upsala at the best 
hotel, at a time when best reindeer sells in public 
market for about eight cents the pound? Well, 
nere I fed on gin, apple soup, wild boar with 
whortleberry jam, banana tart and Pilsner beer, 
for something under fifty cents. This was 
reckoned rather a large meal. One poor young 
gentleman, with hollow cheeks, was brave enough 
to order what looked like a dish of mutton scraps. 
He ate a vast deal of bread to it, and also drank 
beer. But he had nothing else. ‘The meal cost 
him something slight in copper. Probably he 
was @ genius, in the most tormenting period of his 
life’s apprenticeship. May he come well through 
the trial! ‘len years hence he may be head and 
shoulders above the brace of Heligobalians who 
sat at the table next his and in snowy linen, with 
well-brushed black frock coats, five or six gold rings 
to their fingers (between them) and an eyeglass 
apiece, ran the gamut of the bill of fare, aud drank 
each two bottles of Pilsner. 

lL had yet an hour and a half to kill when din- 
ver was over. Happily I heard the strains of 
music from a distant part of the hotel, and in 
their direction | made my way. It was a concert 
hall, nothing less, and fairly replete with an au- 
dience of undergraduates and professors. ‘The 
latter shameless gentlemen hobnobbed in groups 
of five or six, and drank a great deal of punch, 
which made them noisy. Certain of the milder 
students looked at theth with unequivocal envy. 
These had just been able to pay their footing in 
the hall, with the added indalgence of a two- 
cent cigar. As for punch, they could only en- 
joy its fumes. They were to possess their souls 
in patience until they, too, were professors or 
country parsons, 

The entertainment in this concert hall was far 
from being high class. 1 fancy Plato would have 
held his hands to his eyes on two or three occa- 
sions had he been present, and if Schopenhauer 
had been with Plato he would have made a few 
neat remarks. But as the audience was exclu- 
sively masculine it did not matter much. 





Prrrucnio— Say that she rail; why, then Ill tell her plain, 
She sings as sweetly as a nightingale : 
Say that she frown: I'll say she looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash’d with dew.”—TZaming of the Shrew. 


KATHERINE,— FROM TIE PICTURE BY EDWARD LONG, R.A., PAINTED FOR THE ‘‘ GRAPHIC” GALLERY 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 
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By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS. 


AuTuor oF *‘ Mr, GADsBuRY's BROTHER,” ‘* THE JOCELYN Sin,” “‘O_p Forty’s MASTER,” 
**THE Muscoge PLATE,” *' MISTRESS MARION,” ETC 


CHAPTER VI.—(ConTINvUED). 


ASTILY leaving the 
room, Mrs. Melvern 
ran up the steps, 
chattering and mut- 
tering to herself. 
The lawyer follow- 
ed, now and then 
venturing a remon- 
strance, which she 
flung back violent- 
ly. Impelled by cu- 
riosity, Mrs. Mel- 
vern’s niece brought 
up the rear. Mar- 

ion never considered it necessary to offer the aid 

of her serviceable wits in furtherance of any plan 
of Mrs. Melvern’s. That lady could take care of 
herself. Therefore, when Mrs. Melvern ostenta- 
tiously insisted upon giving Mr. Bland a seat in 
the study, Marion quite understood that seeing 

the depleted resources of the study was merely a 

ruse by which she terminated the interview with 

Flora. She remembered that Flora had been left 

in the library with Oscar, and despite her faith 

in the attraction of wealth Marion experienced a 

twinge of gnawing jealousy. She darted away 

rapidly down the staircase. The sound of Oscar’s 
voice talking in rather loud, excited tones drifted 
out to her. 

Marion had no scruple in pausing outside the 
door, then ran swiftly across the hall, and skirt- 
ing around the wing, crept under the library win- 
dows. Iler rapid, agile motions became stealthy 
and noiseless. Every word reached her in unmis- 
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takauble distinctness. The windows were open, 
and the night still and starry. 

“© No one else will help you,” Oscar spoke, with 
less of his rough brusqueness than Marion ever 
had noticed. ‘*'They know who you are, and it 
is probable that they.mean to send you back to 


your own people. I love you more than anyone.” 


‘Mr. Ilarvey,” Flora’s soft voice broke in, 
with a quick, high accent, ‘‘ how dare you insult 
me with the offer of your love ? You are engaged 
to Marion, and not free to make protestations to 
anyone, and——” 

**Stop! stop!” angrily interrupted Oscar. “I 
don’t care a sou for Marion since I have seen you. 
Iiow can any man love Marion when you are 
here ? Besides, Marion only wants my money. It 
won’t hurt her to break the engagement. They 
have money now—they can do without mine. 
Only say the word and I will tell them at once. 
And you shall have an establishment, servants, 
jewels—everything that wealth can give. No one 
knows how wealthy Iam. I tell you, Miss Chan- 
dos, I have far more money than anybody sup- 
poses. Will you let me take care of you? Iam 
really in love with you.” 

**T will not hear another word !” cried out 
Flora, as if the words stung her into bitter re- 
sentment; ‘‘Ilow dare you say all this to me 
when you know that I am to be the wife of an- 
other man—when vou know that I am to marry 
Lawrence ? You who tortured me by a false re- 
port of his death, how dare you offer me this in- 
sult ?” 

‘IIe is not dead,” sullenly retorted Oscar, 
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“Nothing can kill Lawrence, he is so confound- 
edly lucky ; but will you, who dread poverty so 
much, marry @ pauper ?” 

“That is nothing to you—good night, sir.” 

The icy precision of her manner would have 
checked him at any other time. 

‘*Miss Chandos, I have something else to say. 
Wiil you marry the murderer of your father ?” 

“‘What do you mean ?” 

The silvery voice was full of scorn. 

‘**Quly this. Pray listen, for you may do well 
to remember what I say. Your father was last 
seen on the edge of the breakwater with Lawrence. 
No one can prove that he was ever seen again, 
and if anyone could prove it”— Oscar’s manner 
seemed to grow menacing as he uttered the saving 
clanse—“‘ there is no friend of Colonel Chandos 
who would do it. To prove that he had been 
seen afterward would fasten the claws of old 
Melvern upon him. ‘The person who proves that 
is the person who drags Colonel Chandos to 
prison. The person who asserts that Colonel 
Chandos lives and was ever seen after he stood 
with Lawrence on the breakwater is the person 
who sets the hounds on his track, and he will 
never forgive them.” 

‘*No one ever said so. No one has claimed to 
have seen him. Oh, Mr. Harvey, tor God’s sake 
prevent that !” , 

The girl’s passionate entreaty seemed to satisfy 
him. 

“*T may as well be plain with you,” he went 
on, gaining more confidence from the agitation 
caused by his statement of the situation. ‘I know 
that you come nearer being an angel than anyone 
l ever saw. Of course, you are a thousand times 
too good for me—I know that. And I know,” 
added Oscar, falling into the lowbred servility of 
the steward’s son, *‘lhow much above me in sta- 
tion you were ; but now it is changed—you are 
poor and dependent, and it would be 4 grand 
thing for me not only to have Lawrence’s estate, 
but to marry his sweetheart. I have money, he 
has none. I make no secret of the fact that I 
hate Lawrence for many reasons, and will spend 
every penny to bring him to punishment for 
making away with Colonel Chandos.” 

‘*But my father is not dead! You cannot 
prove that he is dead !” was the breathless, evi- 
dently alarmed exclamution from Flora. 

‘*T can prove that he was never seen after the 
moment he and Lawrence stood on the break- 
water together. If you can prove differently 
you will have the pleasant reflection of knowing 
that your father will be sent to the state’s prison, 
disgraced and shamed by being u felon, Such 
disgrace would kill him.” 
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A groan of anguish was distinctly audible to 
the listener without. Marion reared her head 
from among the tangling shrubs and glared 
through the open window upon the two within. 
Flora was cowering before Oscar Harvey in abject 
terror. She seemed to be slowly turning to stone 
as the full meaning became clear to her mind. 
The golden hair had fallen from its pins un- 
heeded. Its shining masses glistened in the light. 
The splendid eyes were riveted upon him in 
breathless eagerness. 

‘‘If you consent to break your engagement 
with Lawrence and marry me both of them will 
be safe. I shall only force Lawrence to leave the 
country. I won’t hang him. If you refuse to 
marry me you must sacrifice one or the other. 
It is just as you say. I would give a great deal to 
pay off the detestation I have for Lawrence, but 
I promise not to do it upon the condition I have 
named. If you save your Lawrence you are forced 
to sacrifice your father. If you save both it will 
be only by marriage with me. I ask you which 
it shall be; and I don’t like to say so, but I swear 
that it shall be one or the other.” 

Oscar Harvey’s voice dropped out of the great 
still library. Its guttural, husky tones were un- 
regretted by and unsuggestive of any good in the 
speaker. One moment they fawned in vulgar hu- 
mility ; the next, they bullied. In every vibra- 
tion Oscar’s voice aroused distrust. His back was 
toward the window. He could not see the jeal- 
ous glare fixed upon him by Marion. He had for- 
gotten her. His mind was filled by two ambi- 
tions, viz., to wed Flora and to rain Lawrence. 
The latter preponderated largely. Its secret ani- 
mus envenomed the weaker and better passion, if 
so pitiful a mockery might be called love, which, 
well sifted, was nothing more at last than eumity 
to the man he may or may not have wronged in 
the past. 

**You dare not do this,” Flora said, in a low 
tone. ‘* You dare not force me to save those I 
love in any such hideous way. I not only have 
no kindly feeling for you, but Lawrence’s euemy 
is my enemy.” 

Oscar gave an angry laugh. 

‘** Do not think because I come forward to help 
you that I can bear all your haughtiness. I have 
placed the matter before you for a decision. 
Marion suits me very well, but Lawrence don’t 
care a sou for her, and it is some small consola- 
tion to think that while I benefit you I humili- 
ate him by a marriage with one he does care for. 
What reply do you give ?” 

Flora clasped her hands convulsively. 

‘*T am promised to Lawrence—I will not desert 
him,” she said, resolutely. 
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‘‘ Then I’ll set detectives on your father’s track 
to-morrow. A term of years in the penitentiary 
is rather a backhanded way you have of canceling 
obligations ; at least, it will surprise him,” per- 
sisted Oscar. 

‘*T have only said I conjectured papa had gone 
away !” gasped Flora. ‘* You cannot distort my 
words into any other admission.” 

‘“*Ah, no; I do not wish to distort your words 
into any other admission. I have no grudge 
against him. I greatly prefer to have a warrant 
issued to-morrow for the arrest of Lawrence Law- 
rence. He has murdered Colonel Chandos. I 
shall certainly have the warrant issued unless you 
interfere.” 

A sob broke from Flora. She flung herself on 
the cushions with au utter despair which would 
have touched any heart except Oscar’s. 

“What can I do ?” she moaned. 

‘‘ Marry me—nothing else. My wealth is large, 
far more than people imagine. You are a pauper. 
Lawrence is a pauper, without money to defend 
himself. You dare not prove that Colonel Chan- 
dos was ever seen after he left the breakwater, 
and,” he added, meaningly, ‘‘no one else can. 
You know that.” 

Again the low sob interrupted him. The dark 
head outside raised itself above the shrubbery. 
Marion crept from under the window and rushed 
toward the stables. She attracted no attention. 
Oscar thought only of the grudge in his mind. 
He remembered only that, fall out as they might, 
things now shaped themselves to satisfy this en- 
mity. He approached the sofa boldly. 

‘* You can’t help yourself, my lovely girl. You 
are mine unless you are a very fiend in human 
shape—say so, my dearest.” 

He laid lis hand on hers familiarly. Flora 
gave a cry of frightened pain as she started to her 
feet. 

‘‘Tlow dare you do that ?” she demanded, a 
loathing in her eyes that angered him. ‘I will 
never marry you—never !” 

“You will,” he retorted, advancing a step— 
only astep, for the door was flung open, and Law- 
rence stood on the threshold. 

Flora sprang toward him like a hunted animal 
from its pursuers. He put her aside without a 
word. His eyes flashed. All the savagery of 
which his face was capable settled upon it as he 
strode across the room with a swift, impetuous 
step. His iron fingers grasped Oscar’s shoulder. 
IIe raised the riding whip in his hand and struck 
him a sharp, burning stroke across the face. 

Oscar reeled as if stunned. He wiped the red 
mark of the lash upon his face, in a wild effort to 
recover himself. 





“Is there any atonement for the lash 2” he 
cried. ‘‘Qnly your life, and I’ll have it before I 
am done; and she shall suffer for this-—curse you 

rhs) 


both ! 


CHAPTER VIL. 
ONE OR THE OTHER.’’ 

Mr. BLAND stood in the middle of the study 
floor when Marion again ran along the passage 
toward that room. Evidently, his business con- 
cluded, the lawyer was departing; and just as 
plainly, with some purpose on her mind, Marion 
was disposed to hasten him. 

“Then, Mr. Bland,” asked Mrs. Melvern, a 
crafty look in her hard eyes, “if I take the prop- 
erty, and any minerals are hereafter discovered, 
or the property increases in value, it will all be 
mine? He won’t be able to touch a dollar of it, 
will he? Make me understand. You know ¢ 
poor old woman can’t be expected to know these 
things. If there really should be any silver found 
it will be mine—George can’t touch it ?” 

She peered up into his face sharply. Seventy- 
eight years of wary watchfulness had left a cer- 
tain keenness in the small, sinister eves, which 
never softened or lost their incessant questioning. 

**No, madam ; he can neither derive any ben- 
efit nor suffer any loss from the fluctuations of 
value. If you find silver it is yours; and I trust 
that you may be induced to think better of your 
brother’s conduct. He was very rich, and he is 
now very poor.” 


ee 


The legal man scanned the countenance oppo- 


site him as he might have searched that of a 
doubtful witness. ‘The cunning smile failed to 


deceive him. 

‘*Well, well, I won’t say all that is in my 
mind,” was the flippant retort. ‘* You might tell 
it, you know. But [ can’t harm a dead man. If 
any harm has really happened George he was an 
honest man. If George has run away he has his 
pockets full of my money, and I won’t be robbed— 
no, I won’t be robbed by anybody ; and that girl 
sha’n’t leave here until I am sure that George is 
dead. You may be certain of that, Mr. Bland. 
My brother has spent thousands on her. Think of 
the jewels she has—diamonds. I never had a 
diamond in my life. No, she sha’n’t leave here.” 

“Madam, any detention of Miss Chandos 
ugainst her wishes will be illegal,” reminded the 
lawyer. 

** Ha! what did you say ?—I am so deaf !—what 
did you say ?” Mrs. Melvern pushed forward the 
checkered calico handkerchief, and putting her 
hand behind her ear, ostentatiously leaned closer 
to him. ‘‘ What did you say ?” 

“It don’t matter at all, aunt,” impatiently 
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interrupted Marion, turning her flashing eyes on 
the elder woman. ‘If your brother has absconded 
with the money how can you help that girl go- 
ing away and living like a princess on the stolen 
funds ?” 

««T will help it, see if I don’t. It’s my Chris- 
tian duty to hunt down a thief, and I'll do it. Vil 
have it out of that girl the moment the officer 
comes. She shall tell all she knows, and I will 
see if they think me such an old fool when I am 
done. Besides ”—the cracked voice became almost 
tremulous in the excitement of avarice—‘* besides, 
I want the money. I can’t do without it. I am 
eeventy-eight, and I won’t wait, or submit to be 
robbed.” 

The lawyer turned away with a helpless look, 
as if this obdurate woman was incased in an ar- 
mor of iron, impenetrable at any point to human- 
itv. He had disappeared in the long passage 
before Marion walked up to her aunt and said, 
in a restrained tone: 

“T tell you, Flora Chandos shall not stay here. 
I tell you that, whether the money is found or 
not, you shall send her away—turn her out to go 
back to the fishwoman.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, girl?” demanded her 
aunt. ‘*Ilam rich now, and Iam going to take 
care of the money. What has happened to you, 
child ?” 

Marion stamped her foot angrily. 

“‘T tell you, aunt, that Oscar Harvey has asked 
her to marry him. She can have all that fortune 
whenever she chooses.” 

“‘IIush this instant, Marion !—hush, I say!” 
The aunt clutched the arm of her niece violently. 
‘«Do you take me for a fool, too? Do you sup- 
pose Oscar will give up the money you are to get 
from me for that white-faced, nameless beggar ? 
Marion, you are insane. George is now the shabby 
branch, and mine the distinguished branch, of the 
Chandos family.” ' 

‘Tt don’t signify what you are. I heard it—I 
listened to every word until Lawrence came.” 

‘« Lawrence ?” ejaculated Mrs. Melvern. ‘* You 
little fool, did you tell Lawrence ? Ife will shoot 
him like a dog, he will kill him, and then how 
will you get the fortune ? Did you tell him? An- 
swer me, girl !” 

Marion looked white and bitter. Her face was 
livid, her great black eyes glittering with jealous 
passion. Nevertheless, she still answered in that 
same suppressed, even voice. 

‘No, I did not tell him; I only brought him 
to hear and see for himself; and he did see and 
hear for himself.” 

“‘ What !” screamed Mrs. Melvern. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that Lawrence will kill him ?” 
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**T can’t help it. Oscar meant to desert me 
and marry that girl, and I have punished him,” 
was the sullen reply. 

“Tut!” Mrs. Melvern said, after a moment’s 
thought. ‘° You were a great fool ; but Oscar is too 
wise to risk his life for any such foolishness as 
honor ; and besides, Lawrence is a criminal, per- 
haps—if there is any danger to Oscar. You can’t 
lose that immense fortune, Marion. How do you 
know they are not killing each other now ?” 

Marion laughed contemptuously. 

‘Because he is a coward—Oscar is a coward. 
Lawrence lashed him across the face, and he did 
not kill him—no, no.” 

‘* What did he do? 
ing in my house ?” 


Ard what is Lawrence do- 


The short, angry laugh was unpleasing and 
harsh. 

“Oscar slunk away like a whipped dog, and 
Lawrence is cooing to that girl downstairs,” was 
the sharp answer. 

“Dear, dear * began her aunt, then stop- 
ping to ponder some new idea which seemed to 
give her a wonderful satisfaction. ‘To think of 
the man who is actually suspected of dealing 
foully with my poor dear brother venturing into 
my house and daring to insult a gentleman in my 
library! The girl must not interfere with your 
prospects ; and, Marion, crime must be punished.” 

The two glanced meaningly at each other. The 
look was unreadable, but it had strange signifi- 
eance, 





“Come along, child ; you are a great fool, for 
a poor girl; but it’s fortunate I have sense enough 
for both. Turn out the lights; they must be 
burning out a fortune in fuel to heat this great, 
tremendous house. I'll have all the fires put out 
to-morrow. Come along.” 

They groped their way through the blackness, 
until the passage turned into the upper hall. 

**Stop ! do you hear that ?” exclaimed Marion, 
catching the sound of voices ascending from the 
open library. 

Mrs. Melvern gathered her dingy cloak closér, 
and descended with noiseless step, listening 
acutely. It was a second nature in Mrs. Melvern 
never to warn others of her approach, thereby 
surprising many a secret, the satisfaction of which 
had always been quite unalloyed by the smallest 
scruple. This time nothing rewarded the effort. 
She held up her hand in well-feigned amazement. 

*“You here still, Mr. Bland? And oh, Mr. 
Lawrence, how can I look at you? What have 
you done with my poor brother? What have you 


done with him, and how had he injured you ?” 
Lawrence raised his head reluctantly from the 
contemplation of the fair face and dark, lustrous 
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eyes regarding him with tender love, aiways there 
for Lawrence. The old confidence revived ; Flora 
trusted to Lawrence, and shrank into the shadow 
of that strong arm with a sense of security even 
from Mrs. Melvern. 

‘* What do you mean, madam ?” 

The lawyer moved a step or two nearer Flora, 

*‘Look at this ring, Miss Chandos ?” he said, 


** Explain yourself, madam,” Lawrence was say- 
ing, in his half-careless, half-imperative way. 

**Explain myself? It’s for you to explain.” 

** Very well; my explanation is simple enough,” 
returned Lawrence, fixing his keen glance upon 
her homely features. 

Bold and unscrupulous as the old woman might 
be, she hesitated under the fire of that look. In 





** FLORA SAT AS STILL AS A FIGURE OF MAKBLE, 


suddenly holding his hand toward her. His pur- 
pose seemed attained as he added, ‘‘ Your father 
gave it to me.” 

Flora bent her head over his hand and examined 
the ring so abruptly thrust upon her attention. 

‘‘ Be careful, do not criminate your father—he 
is in danger!” whispered the legal man, adding 
aloud, ‘‘ I always valued the ring as a souvenir of 
Colonel Chandos,” 


some small degree Lawrence mastered her, as he 
did most people 

‘‘T know nothing of your brother, except that 
whatever has happened has been no fault of his. 
It is not of him I wish to speak now—it is of 
Flora. I beg leave to inform you that we are to 
be married to-morrow morning.” 

Mrs. Melvern raised her beaklike nose and 
sniffed in sneering doubt. 
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‘“<Tt don’t matter to me what becomes of her, 
but I want you to understand that she has said 
that my brother absconded with my money.” 

‘*Oh, it is false! My poor papa! How could I 
have said so ?” softly interpolated Flora, a ring of 
alarm returning to her plaintive voice. 

Mrs. Melvern 
faced her. 

‘You did say he was not dead ; and if George 
is not dead he is a thief, and I will never rest un- 
til I bring him back to justice.” 

Flora shivered as she met the flintlike cruelty 
of greed in every line of the sordid countenance. 
It seemed to menace and threaten her with dis- 
grace and peril to her father. Before she could 
utter a word, or break the choking sensation of 
terror, a servant opened the door and said : 

‘‘Mrs. Melvern, some one wishes to speak to 
you immediately.” 

‘* Remember,” 


wheeled around suddenly and 


slowly added Mrs. Melvern— 
‘‘remember that you are the only person who has 
thrown a doubt upon my brother’s miserable fate. 
You are done with him now; he has nothing for 
you, and you are trying to slander his memory.” 

Lawrence drew Flora nearer to him. His face 
blazed with anger. 

‘*My darling, will you go with me now? I 
cannot permit you to remain under the same roof 
with this woman. I will not allow you to be sub- 
jected to such insult. Come with me now.” 

Flora raised her eyes slowly. A secure, unafraid 
smile curved her crimson lips—only for an in- 
stant. ‘The smile seemed to freeze. Her eyes 
traveled past Lawrence to the hall beyond. They 
became bright and distended and fall of a swift 
terror. 

Oscar Harvey stood in the hall, peering upon 
them. He was smiling a sullen smile. He was 
still livid with seething anger, and the red mark 
of the lash still traversed his face. The degrada- 
tion of that terrible brand seemed to madden 
him. He glowered upon Lawrence with tigerish 
exultation, then drew his hat low over his eyes in 
an effort to hide the shame and ignominy of the 
lash laid upon him in the presence of the woman 
he honored above all women. Behind him a 
grave, respectable man suddenly appeared ; then 
another and another, until half a dozen gathered 
in an uncompromising group to the rear of Oscar. 

They gazed straight into the library—not at 
Flora or Marion, not at any of them save— 
Lawrence. They were evidently concerned with 
no one else. Oscar stood an instant in silence, 
a deadly bitterness in his aspect, a malignant 
bravado in his scowling triumph. 

‘“‘There is your man,” he said to one of the 
group behind him. 
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The man stepped forward reluctantly. 


His 
honest, good-natured countenance evinced plainly 
how unwelcome was his mission: 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Lawrence—you know that I 
am the sheriff of the county, and I have come to 
arrest you for the murder of Colonel Chandos, 
Here is my warrant—you are my prisoner.” Flora 


seemed to reel backward. She fell helplessly on 
the cushions with a ery so bitter that those who 
heard never forgot its shrill pain. ‘*I am sorry 
for it, before God Iam, Mr. Lawrence,” went on 
the officer of the law, respectfully. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve it, sir; but he has never been seen since you 
were ‘together on the breakwater. If we could 
find anybody who had seen him, sir, it would save 
you this.” 

** Do you think my brother is a criminal, to run 
away ?” interrupted Mrs. Melvern. ‘ile was too 
wise for that. My brother George knew that he 
could never hide from justice, and he never 
thought of it. My brother is murdered. He was 
seen with Lawrence, and never seen since.” 

Flora had started up from the cushions, her 
hands knit together spasmodically. She moved 
toward Lawrence, an awful doubt and horror in 
the delicate white face. 

‘It is one or the other—I told you so,” re- 
minded Oscar, close to her ear. 

**Come, Mr. Lawrence, it may be all cleared 
up. It’s hard to take the son of an old neighbor 
—for murder; but maybe there’s some one can 
prove that he was seen afterward; I am main 
sorry ; it’s an ugly case ” The sheriff hesitated 
again. ‘If you say you won’t make an effort to 
escape it will save some sg 

The man stammered helplessly. 

‘*You need have no fear. It is an outrage, 
however, and I demand to know who makes this 
infernal charge ?” Lawrence asked, in his strong, 
fearless voice. 

‘You will know that in good time. Please 
come quietly, sir. Maybe you will be all right. 
Somebody, perhaps, can tell of him after he left 
the breakwater.” 

They moved toward the door; but Flora sud- 
denly rushed forward and threw her arms around 
Lawrence in a frantic embrace. 

‘*Oh, Lawrence, pity me—forgive me!’ she 
cried. ‘‘ God have mercy ! 
I cannot help you! 
God pity me !” 








I cannot help you— 
It is one or the other. Oh, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PREDICTION OF MISERY. 


Tue days dragged in weary suspense at Chan- 
Since the night Lawrence had quit- 
ted the library in custody of the sheriff Flora had 


dos Manor. 
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neither appeared below stairs nor admitted anyone 
to ber room. ‘The maid reported her mistress 
‘‘awful low and broken-hearted like,” and scouted 
the dreadfm charge against handsome ‘‘ Marse 
Lawrence ” with scornful incredulity. The serv- 
ants muttered and whispered in grewsome con- 
clave over the disasters falling in swift succession 
upon their pretty little mistress, and the changes 
wrought by the new mistress. 

‘*Tt ain’t nowhar to be put ’ceptin’ on dat un- 
lucky Cribbasse,” asseverated Barney, pausing to 
gossip in the servants’ hall and hear the latest 
from ‘‘ po’ young miss.” ‘1 knowed when Marse 
George was tuk ob a notion to meddle wid dat 
Cribbasse es it was a-gwin to fotch trouble, en 
now he done lost all his money, en p’r’aps it’s 
done et him: up, too, God A’mighty knows! En 
dere’s Marse Lawrenee lock up in prison fo’ kill- 
in’ ob him; but, bress God, dar’s no kind ob sense 
in dat notion.” 

The cook set her arms akimbo on her fat sides. 
Hester flounced angrily around the dresser. 

‘*Tt’s a sin and a shame, en Marse Lawrence 
handsome as a prince, as grand a looking gen’il- 
man as ever wiped the dust off his feet on po’ 
white trash as is doin’ all dey kin to get him in 
trouble,” indignantly sapplemented Hester. ‘‘ En 
here’s Flora hasn’t neither slept nor et since they 
tuk him away.” 

‘* Well, I jes’ come in fo’ a chunk to light my 
pipe, en I ain’t got time to fool. But jes’ you 
listen to me. Dem Lawrences is de debbil when 
dey’s ‘sturbed—yes, dey’s wusser en de debbil; en 
when Marse Lawrence gits clar ob dat prison dar 
won’t be no room lef’ round heah fo’ Oscar Har- 
vey,” solemnly augured Barney, picking a live coal 
from the ashes. ‘‘ En what’s mo’, Miss Hessie, I 


 ain’t nuffin but a po’ nigger ez hain’t got no say 


ginst white folks, en none ob us ones has, but 
Barby dere kin tell you what I done heard de 
night ole Cu’nel Lawrence died at de tavern.” 

‘* What did you heah, Barney ?” 

Hester set her tray down, and the hot water 
back on the fire, preparatory to a bit of gossip 
with Barney. 

‘‘T hed jes’ step over to see ef de cu’nel wuz 
dere, so I tipped up en opened de do’. Well, 
Barby, you ’member I tole you he wuz settin’ to 
de table, talkin’ to de Harveys, en’ ole Harvey he 
wuz foldin’ up a big bundle ob money ; en sez de 
ewnel, ‘I have a load off’n my mind now dat I 
don’t owe youacent. I have paid dat mortgage 
and got de place back.’ Well, sah, dat oberseer 
looked as mad as a March hare; but he says, 
‘No, sah, you don’t owe me a cent ; you have got 
de place and I’ve got de money.’ Well, sah, de 
next mornin’ when Cu’nel Lawrence wuz found 


dead ole Harvey wuz de biggest man ob all 
takin’ keer ob his papers, en a-blowin’ around 
eberywhar dat money wuz gone, en somabody 
had robbed the cu’nel en he hadn’t got a cent; 
but mind you, now, dem Harveys got ebery bressed 


cent ob dat money, en de place, too; en ef ole 
Cap’en Hauton would turn up he’d know som- 
mut ob it, seein’ he heard all de business, settin’ 
at de winder en lookin’ in unbeknownst to dem 
Harveys. I ain't got no time to be foolin’ long 
ob you all any longer; but sho’ ez I am living 


dem Harveys can’t rest easy long ez Marse Law- 
rence is walkin’ top ob de yeth; en you, Hessie, 
go ‘long now to little Miss Flora. She’s got a 
turrible awk’ard road afo’ her.” 

** Bress God, she hez !” 
dat she-hyeny 


Hester tossed 


echoed the cook, ‘‘ wid 
bblin’ her to deff.” 

head and muttered to herself 
some of the comments not even ventilated in the 
servants’ hall. 

‘En a-starvin’ her to deff, en a-starvin’ ob us 
all!” grumbled 
departing. 

Taking the tray with a dainty breakfast upon 
it, the maid tripped upstairs. The sound of her 
step in the upper passage seemed the signal for 
opening the doors. Mrs. Melvern’s head, still en- 
veloped in a calico handkerchief, appeared first ; 
while Marion’s dark head, with its hair still un- 
brushed, was visible further on. Mrs. Melvern’s 
toilet had not advanced beyond the knit stock- 
ings and well-worn shoes. The scant skirt and 
short bedgown, however, did not prevent the new 
mistress of Chandos Manor stepping out into the 
chill, dark passage. No summer heat pervaded 
the mansion now. The sunlight faded the car- 
pets and curtains, therefore the shutters were 
closed and the sunlight excluded. The fragrance 
of hothouse flowers in the conservatory no longer 
permeated the atmosphere ; the costly exotics were 
dried and faded into lifeless stalks. The frosty 
air chilled them to death, as it chilled the hearts 
of all under the luckless roof. Luxury was on 
every side, but the luxury seemed devoid of its 
richness and beauty. A gray, friendless, icy 
dreariness hung like a pall over the establish- 
ment George Chandos had fitted with such lavish 
hand. ‘The influence, subtle and malign, casting 
its blight upon his darling and his house, cen- 
tred in this coarse-featured, pitiless sister. 

‘*What’s that you have there, you idle creat- 
ure, you ?” demanded the mistress of the house, 
throwing aside the snow-white napkin over the 
tray. ‘‘Such foolishness and shiftlessness! [ 
won’t be ruined by you. Such a breakfast as that 
for a beggar, when I have only four soda biscuits 
and my molasses! Not one grain of butter, or 


Barney, lighting his pipe and 
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the first morse: of meat. Brown sugar is good 
enough for me, and molasses is good enough for 
me.” 

The hooked beak raised with a significant sniff 
as she tapped the dishes prepared to tempt a del- 
icate appetite. 

“Tf you think I can afford white sugar, you are 
mistaken. Brown is good enough for me. I say, 
you good-for-nothing creature, you, tell your 
mistress that if she can buy these things she is 
welcome to them, but I can’t spend my money 
for them—do you hear ?” 

Mrs. Melvern shook the tray until the china 
rattled dangerously. 

**Now smash my eups, will you ?” she went on. 
*T’ll put them away this very day. I will be 
broken up, fairly broken up, by that girl—and 
between them poor George has come to his death. 
Oscar says so, and Oscar is right. Give me that 
plate of cold chicken, and that butter, and that 
white sugar. Now go along to the girl—she is 
ruining me. 

Lifting the edibles from the tray, with a de- 
lightful exultation over her own way of appropri- 
ating them,Mrs. Melvern returned to her room. 

““Come in here, Marion,” she called from the 
door. ‘Take your breakfast with me. We can’t 
afford sach good things for ourselves, you know.” 

** Nobody else wouldn’t do such a mean, low- 
down trick,” grumbled Hester, when the door had 
safely shut the lynx-eyed old woman within. 

** Hester!” Marion spoke with the asperity born 
of new wealth and importance, ‘“no muttering 
from you. Tas Flora heard from Mr. Lawrence 
lately ?”— Marion waited in ill-concealed anxiety 
for the reply—‘‘ and has she heard from Oscar ?” 

**T ain’t heard Miss Flora say much about any- 
thing,” evasively replied ITester. 

Marion darted an angry glance at the maid. 
The other returned it insolently. 

“Just as deceitful as your mistress. I know 
that she has heard, and know that they will con- 
vict Lawrence of murder.” And Marion slammed 
the door with vulgar vehemence. 

The maid went on to the dressing room, and 
deposited the tray on the table without a word to 
her mistress. Flora sat as still as a figure of 
marble. Her hands were clasped hard together. 
The deadly pallor of her face and the hollow, 
sleepless eyes betokened the ravages of grief and 
calamity. 

*“What am I todo? It is one or the other,” 
she said. ‘Oh, what shall I do ?” 

The question was whispered to herself, but thus 
far it had never been answered. It seared it- 
self upon her brain. It scorched itself into her 
heart. The bloodless lips moved painfully. Her 


head whirled in distracting chaos. Events had 
shaped themselves to throw the very lives she 
held dearest into her hands. If she revealed that 
last interview with Chandos she merely turned 
the tide of Mrs. Melvern’s rage against him. If 
Lawrence could prove his innocence without her 
testimony all might be well; but what if he could 
not? ‘That her suffering, broken-hearted father 
would have the shame and disgrace of being drag- 
ged from concealment Flora never doubted. 
That Mrs. Melvern preferred believing him dead 
she also comprehended. The girl shivered with an 
icy dread when she recalled that dreadful stroke 
of the lash upon Oscar’s face. The ugly whir as 
it fell on the quivering flesh seemed to return 
and echo in her ears. And Oscar was not a brave 
enemy. She understood too clearly that the past 
held some hidden motive of hatred to Lawrence. 
And the present ? Ile would never forgive or for- 
get the ignominy of the punishment dealt him. 
Oscar was rich, and pitiless to Lawrence. 

“And we—what have we ?” moaned the girl, 
clasping her long, slender hands around her ach- 
ing, burning brow. ‘* What have we—my Law- 
rence and papa and poor Flora? Yes,” with a 
bitter sob, ‘‘ we are too poor for justice—too poor 
to resist the power of arich enemy. What can I 
do ?” 

She had repeated to herself the same hopeless 
inquiry every hour, almost every moment, for the 
last few weeks. 

The words inscribed themselves on every panel 
and piece of furniture. They were syllabled in 
mystic characters on the tinted walls. They 
glowed in fiery lettering among the coals in the 
grate. Wherever her glance shifted the torturing 
question seemed to meet it; and alas! neither an- 
swer nor relief had come to her. In her ignorance 
of the legal points of the case Flora perhaps ex- 
aggerated the danger. She dared not ask advice 
—it would betray her father; and yet to allow 
Lawrence to rest with the brand of Cain upon 
him savored so much of treachery and wrong to 
him that the girl could only cover her face and 
shiver with horror. 

“What can I do ?” 

The melancholy refrain seemed to ring in her 
ear in harrowing tones. No answer framed itself 
before her eyes. No response echoed its cadences 
to her heart. For the last few weeks poor Flora 
had stared blankly into empty space and sought 
some avenue of escape from this terrible perplex- 
ity. How passionately she loved Lawrence! how 
she trusted him in her own trouble! And, God 
help her, she could not speak, could not remove 
the frightful suspicion holding him in gyves of 
iron. A sense of dreadful wrong to Lawrence 
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stung her. A chilly doubt of how Lawrence 
might regard this deliberate suppression of the 
one fact establishing his innocence abode with 
her. He might not perceive that to prove his in- 
nocence proved that Chandos still lived. To Mrs. 
Melvern that proved her brother acriminal. A 
dreadful conviction possessed Flora that Mrs. 
Melvern nursed a vindictive resentment for that 
fatal burst of temper wherein Chandos had laid 
violent hands upon her. Nevertheless, her wary 
wisdom preferred to accept the other view of his 
disappearance. She wanted to believe him dead. 
She desired to believe that Lawrence was con- 
cerned in his death. Some motive moved her to 
this. Flora failed to understand it clearly, but 
with the distinctness of an acute vision she per- 
ceived why Oscar should strive to convict Law- 
rence. Fear mingled with his chagrin and hu- 
miliation. And what could she do? <A few words 
would serve to shift the sleuthhounds from Law- 
rence to Chandos. Could she speak them? Was 
there no other less torturing way to save her be- 
loved ? No suggestion came to her aching brain 
and heart. No help or friendly counsel softened 
the awful perplexitieg of the girl’s position. Flora 
realized her drear isolation. She was utterly 
alone. Nobody cared for her griefs. They only 
gibed and sneered at the refined tastes which had 
caused her to shudder at poverty. Not once, 
however, did inevitable penury distress her. The 
absorbing, overwhelming dilemma into which she 
found herself pressed sank all else into insignifi- 
eance. Every plan fell into a heap of chards at 
her feet. She could not think, although time 
lapsed, and all the while her father had vanished 
utterly, and Lawrence—her Lawrence—chafed 
within the gloomy prison portals, charged with 
murder—a murder she could prove he never com- 
mitted. 

The sun glimmered through the parted cur- 
tains upon the shining masses of golden hair. It 
touched her gently, and sparkled over the costly 
ornaments on the dressing case. 

“* Missie,” began Hester, doubtfully, ‘jes’ try 
to eat sommut nice. There ain’t much lef’ for 
you, but, honey, this coffee kind of puts life in 
yon.. Missie Flora, jes’ eat a mite fo’ the sake ob 
ole marse en Marse Lawrence. They’se both com- 
in’ back ’fo’ long, Miss Flora, chile. Take heart, 
honey—take heart ; maybe ’tain’t so bad. Maybe, 
ef you’d ask it, Miss Marion might get Mr. Har- 
vey to wait a bit till sommut turns up lucky like 
for Marse Lawrence.” The pretty head raised 
slowly from its downcast position. ‘* You see, 
Miss Flora.” continued Hester, encouraged by the 
attention Flora gave, ‘‘ Mr. Harvey is powerful 
feared like and jealous of Marse Lawrenee. Po’ 


white people, miss—beggin’ yo’ pardon—is always 
jealous of quality. He’s mad at Marse Lawrence 
fo’ bein’ the son of his ole master, en he’ll do all he 
kin aginst him, too, unless Miss Marion asks him 
not to.” Hester paused, and glanced furtively 
at her young mistress. ‘‘ You see, miss—beggin” 
pardon—he kind of thinks Marse Lawrence don’t 
think bim no more ’count than us servants, en 
maybe ef Miss Marion shamed him out of it he 
wouldn’t be so powerful mad.” 

Flora stood up. She gazed at Hester eagerly 
with a coming and going color. 

* Po you think she would ? Oh, Hester, what 
ean | do ?” 

The girl stretched ont her arms in mute appeal. 
A wistful entreaty came into her eyes. 

** Jes’ drink that cup of coffee, miss, en I'll go 
and fetch Miss Marion in one minute,” enjoined 
Hester. . 

Flora’s hand shook visibly, but she did as the 
faithful attendant suggested, with touching hu- 


. mility. 


‘‘There now, miss, couldn’t you jes’ swallow a 
bit of toast ?” coaxed Hester. 

‘*It would choke me—oh, no, Hester, I can- 
not.” 

‘*Then I'll take the tray and ask Miss Mar- 
ion.” 

Flora stood immovably, her eyes fixed on the 
door through which Hester disappeared. It 
might be a futile hope—it certainly seemed an 
only hope. What Marion would do she could 
only conjecture. What she intended to ask was 
almost as indistinct. The brunette face, with its 
strong, vivid hues, contained no encouragement 
when Marion did respond to the unusual sum- 
mons. Curiosity evidently moved her. 

‘« Hester said you wished to see me.” 

**] do—I wish to ask a favor of you, Marion,” 
faltered Flora, feeling the influence of the freez- 
ing hauteur of the other. 

‘* Very possibly ; but I think you are the last 
person to ask a favor of me—the woman you have 
injured so deeply,” answered Marion, standing 
opposite, but not approaching her. 

*‘T have never injured you, Marion—I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

In spite of the object concentrating all her 
thoughts a faint surprise dawned upon Flora’s 
face. 

‘‘And I don’t know what you mean, to profess 
ignorance of your own duplicity !” broke out Mar- 
ion, violently, a hot color rushing swiftly into 
her cheeks, a fire of temper leaping suddenly into 
her eyes. ‘‘ You can’t be satisfied with Lawrence, 
but as soon as he is poor you set to work to take 
Oscar from me. I have heard it all. 1 know 
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that he asked you to marry him. I know that if 
vou had not encouraged him and tried to delude 
him into it Oscar would never have thought of 
such a thing. You have acted a double part to 
everybody, not more to me than to Lawrence. 
You are faithful to none.” The reproaches fell 
harmlessly until that last bitter touch of barbed 
truth. Amazement ranged above all other feel- 
ings while she stormed of Oscar. Resentment 
and pain destroyed all other sensations when she 
charged her with lack of faith to Lawrence. 
“©You only want money—you are afraid of be- 
ing poor; but you shall not have Oscar. I have 
seen through your schemes, and I tell you I won’t 
forgive you.” 

‘* Marion, you do me wrong—I love only Law- 
rence. God knows how I love him! I will marry 
solely Lawrence—you cannot believe that I am 
faithless to him!” with a little gasp of pain. 
“‘Mr. Harvey did ask me to marry him; but he 
never really wished it. Even if I had consented 
he would have returned to his allegiance to you. 
Marion, he cares nothing for me 

“Then, why did he ask you, and how am I to 
know that vou would never have married him ? 
Lawrence is in disgrace, and you are afraid of 
poverty,” interrupted Marion. ‘I know you en- 
couraged him. Why did you stay in the library 
that night after we left it? I will never forgive 
you for trying to defrand me of the largest fort- 
une in the county. You know you are guilty ; 
and Lawrence has heard of it, for I told him my- 
self.” 

‘‘ Marion,” Flora cried out, ‘‘do you see what 
you have done? Do you not see that the insult 
you have brought upon Oscar can uever be for- 
given ? It may cause bloodshed.” 

‘*No, it will not !” retorted Marion. ‘‘ Oscar is 
safe from Lawrence, but Lawrence is not safe 
from Oscar. You may do well to remember 
that !” 

Flora advanced a step nearer. Marion receded 
in equal proportion. 

‘You have done him a terrible wrong, Marion. 
If you had waited a moment longer that night 
Mr. Harvey would have gone away in peace. You 
have made the awful breach. Marion—Marion— 
will you not heal it ? Oh, Marion, you can do it !” 

‘*Do what ?” demanded Marion, sharply. 

‘‘Ask Mr. Harvey not to spend his money to 
persecute Lawrence. Ask him not to strive to 
entangle Lawrence in this web of circumstantial 
evidence.” 

‘‘In short, you mean, let Lawrence walk out of 
prison and kill Osear !” sneered Marion—“ as you 
know he will. No, I won’t endanger Oscar. I 
intend to hold to him. Not that I care the snap 
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of my finger for him—I despise him—yes, I de- 
spise him! But I know the value of Oscar's 
fortune, and I now say that I don’t intend to let 
you have it, or lose it for Lawrence, and I will 
never forgive you for trying to take it away.” 

‘““You are mistaken, Marion; I love Lawrence 
with all my heart. Oh, Marion, I have never 
cared for anyone else! 1 would give my life for 
him. Ask Oscar to go away.” 

“‘ Yes,” screamed Marion, ‘‘so that you can 
meet him and see him when I am not there to 
watch him! I tell you, Flora, I will never for- 
give you for undermining me.” 

‘“*Marion, he asked me to marry him; but I 
refused—ask him if I did not.” 

**T will never forgive you for it, 
Marion, obstinately. 


” 


reiterated 


**Oh, Marion, forgive me, for I could not help 
it! Only help me to resene Lawrence, and I wili 
go away with him and never see you or Mr. Har- 
vey again,” pl | Flora. ‘ You have all the 
money, M:rion, and you will have Mr. Harvey’s 
great fortune. Surely you can afford to help me 
just a little. You can ask Mr. Harvey to go 
abroad, or at least to absent himself, so that they 
will not meet. Marion, I do not ask him to do 
anything for Lawrence, only to stay his hand 
and do nothing against him. You caused that 
terrible insult. Oh, Marion, have some pity, and 
help me to repair the injury to both these men !” 

*‘Lam not the person—it was not for love of 
me that Lawrence lashed Oscar across the face. 
Remember that — remember that you were the 
cause of the insult. You have injured everybody, 
and nobody will forgive you. I can’t do any- 
thing, and I wonldn’t if I could.” 

Flora looked at her imploringly. She made an 
effort to reply ; but the obstinate anger evident 
in Marion’s manner seemed to frighten her. 
Nevertheless, it was as if her very life hung upon 
this one straw of hope—this faint chance of gen- 
tle interposition. 

** Marion, if you knew that this charge against 
Lawrence was unjust would you do something to 
clear him of the accusation ? For his sake, Mar- 
ion, not for mine,” she added, humbly, while 
the great soft eyes filled with tears, and the mn- 
sical voice quavered and faltered with sobs forced 
back by the wild desire to use the present oppor- 
tunity. ‘‘ No—no—not for mine. I don’t ask 
you to do anrt.ing for me. I know that you 
would not—I am sure of that ; nobody will do any- 
thing for me now.” She gave a pitiful sigh, 
strangely forlorn and touching to a less angry 
hearer. But Marion’s heart steeled itself against 
this one woman whose fault consisted in being 
fairer than herself. ‘‘ No one—no one! But for 
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Lawrence—he has never injured you, Marion— 
will vou have some mercy ?” 

Marion still averted her face. The hard, sullen 
Jook never relaxed. 

«‘ Tow do I know that Colonel Chandos was not 
foully dealt with ? He has disappeared.” 

‘‘ Marion,” interposed Flora, as the other 
stopped for breath —‘‘ Marion, you know that 
papa could not endure shame and ruin.” 

She watched with trepidation the angry coun- 
tenance turn swiftly toward her. 

‘*Colonel Chandos has absconded with aunt's 
money. You mean to give up Colonel Chandos. 
You mean to start aunt after him. You are per- 
fectly aware that she will never rest until she 
makes him feel the full penalty of the law. It 
will kill him, but vou don’t care, if only Law- 
rence is released. You don’t care for anybody— 
no, you don’t !” 

The words were flung in her face in rude men- 
ace. 

‘* No, Marion, he has not absconded with Mrs. 
Melvern’s money—papa, poor papa, never did 
that. Marion, listen to me.” TF lora crossed the 
room and suddenly laid a detaining hand upon 
Marion’s arm. ‘The girl shook it off and turned 
away. ‘Listen tome. Oh, Marion, not for me, 
not for me—I know you will not hear anything I 
may say for myself—but for humanity, Marion! 
Marion, you can restrain your aunt; you can 
check and avert her pitiless rage. For God’s sake 
heip papa and Lawrence. For God’s sake induce 
Mrs. Malvern to relinquish this dreadful idea 
about papr—if—if he should be living. Will you 
do this, Marion ?” 

The imploring voice died away. Its plaintive 
pain seemed never to penetrate even the, ear of 
the dark-faced girl, obstinately refusing every ap- 
peal for help. The clock ticking on the escritoire 
and the gasping breaths Flora strove to control 
were the only sounds breaking the silence. 

‘‘ Will you do this, Marion ?” she repeated, in 
piteous anxiety and suspense. 

Marion faced her abruptly. She came quite 
close and looked down into the agitated face in 
cold disdain. The intensity of suspense and hope 
evident thereon excited only derision. 

*““No, I will not do it,” she said, in measured 
tones. ‘‘If anybody knows that Colonel Chandos 
is not dead it is you; if anybody sends the offi- 
cers of justice on his track it shall be you. I 
won’t say one word to aunt. She is right. I have 
no mercy for people who defraud others.” 

** Marion, you will be sorry to refuse mercy ——” 
began Flora. 

‘*T will never be sorry—never. If you can ex- 
onerate Lawrence come forward and do it. If you 


care for him and can relieve him it is wicked in 
you not to do it; and it is wicked in you to drag 
your father to prison.” 

“Oh, Marion ”—again the passionate entreaty 
seemed to be wrung from Flora by the horror of 
the facts Marion held before her —*‘‘ Marion, I 
tell yon that the day must come when you will be 
sorry for this! You may have to ask help and 
mercy from us, from Lawrence, or papa if he is 
living. Do not refuse. For God’s sake, Marion, 
pity us now, as you hope to be pitied hereafter ! 
You will be sorry for this—I am sure you will. 
Oh, Marion, again TI ask you to help us !” 

**Us!” echoed Marion. ‘ You mean, perhaps, 
you and Oscar. You mean to try to take the fort- 
une Iam going to marry.” 

Flora’s eyes were bright and distended, her 
breath short and painful. She appeared to hang 
upon every word, to catch at every syllable. 

‘I promise to go away forever; I promise 
never to see or speak to Oscar again. Oh, Mar- 
ion, I will do anything—anything! I will give 
my life to save the two I love; I will do any- 
thing “ 





A burst of weeping overwhelmed Flora. She 
stopped and vainly struggled for calmness. A dim 
consciousness of a derisive, jealons face, and a bale- 
ful light in the hard black eyes, helped the effort. 

Marion laughed angrily. 

«*T will take care that Oscar is safe. You need 
make no promises about Oscar. Why do you not 
offer to leave Lawrence ? Perhaps if you were 
not here your Lawrence might have less trouble. 
It is you who has injured me, not Lawrence. 
They are hunting up evidence against Lawrence. 
It is strong enough now to convict him. Oscar 
says that they will not allow him bondsmen—they 
will keep him in prison; and if you know any- 
thing to free him, what do you suppose Law- 
rence will think of you for deliberately suppress- 
ing it ?” 

Flora whitened slowly. She made no effort to 
reply. It was all so horribly true. What might 
not Lawrence believe of his promised wife who 
held her peace and permitted him to suffer under 
such a baseless charge ?—Lawrence, for whom she 
would willingly die, her only love, her affianced 
husband ! 

«* Yes, I say you are a perfect tigress !” asserted 
Marion. ‘‘ And then talk to me of humanity !” 

** Marion, you asked me just now why I did not 
offer to give up Lawrence. Would you save him 
if I did ?” asked Flora, faintly, as if her spirit 
failed utterly. 

“No; I refuse to meddle with you or your af- 
fairs,” was the sharp, decisive answer, as Marion 
again averted her face and grew suddenly obsti- 
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nate. ‘‘ Besides, you can’t stay here at any rate. 
Chandos Manor belongs to Aunt Melvern, and 
everybody knows that Annt Melvern is a born 
miser, grudging a crust to any human creature. 
Everybody can tell you that, just as soon as it is 
decent and the property thoroughly investigated, 
she will turn you out of doors. Instead of hold- 
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cares nothing for me. As for you, I detest you, 
and I will never forgive you for trying to defraud 


me of Oscar-—nevs never !” 

** You will be sorry for this. Oh, Marion, vou 
are crushing me to the earth! Oh, Marion, think 
how easily you could help us! how only a few 


words from you would accomplish so much— 


THE LITTLE SINGER.— FROM THE PAINTING BY G. BLUME, 


ing your tongue about Lawrence, you had best 
confess all. He will hate you forever when he 
discovers your cruelty. I tell you once and 
for all that I decline to lift a finger to release 
Lawrence or help you in any way. Oscar is safe 
while he is in prison. I will look to Oscar’s in- 
terest, for Oscar’s interest is my interest. Law- 
rence is antagonistic to Oscar, and besides, he 


words that cost you nothing! Have some mercy, 
Marion !” 

** Why don’t you have mercy yourself ?” inso- 
lently demanded Marion, still looking away from 
Flora. ‘‘ You preach to me what you will nos 
practice yourself.” 

‘* Marion, no matter what happens Lawrence, 
what disgrace or misfortune, I will love him and 
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marry him, and never anyone else. 
this—only believe it ! 


Oh, believe 
I merely ask you to help 
me to go away, and never cross your path again.” 

** Oh, stop !” interrupted Marion, sardonically. 
«* Aunt will do that.” 

‘*For your own sake, Marion, hear me. 
way have some boon to ask of us some day. 
may even have to ask mercy of us. 


You 
You 
: Poor and 
friendless as we are, it may be in our power to 
give you aid in the future.” 

The beautiful face, tear-stained and tortured 
by the racking anxiety of this persistent appeal, 
became suddenly haggard as Marion once more 
wheeled swiftly about and confronted her. At 
that moment Mariex exhibited in plain characters 
the same hard, envious soul animating her aunt, 
aud Flora perceived it. 

‘Just as if I should ever have to ask a favor 
of beggars!” Marion taunted. ‘‘ Just as if I ever 
should be guilty of fraud, or have to ask a boon 
of any of you! My day has come, and I mean to 
enjoy its splendor and magnificence. I have had 
poverty while you rolled and reveled in wealth. 
I have the wealth now, and you may feel what 
it is to be poor. You ean go back to cleaning 
fish in a smoky hovel or in the blazing sun, while 
I live in grandeur and ease, with gorgeous jewels 
and costly laces. I tell you that my day has come, 
and so has yours—only we have changed places.” 

** Marion ; 

‘‘T have nothing more to say,” coldly inter- 
rupted Marion. ‘‘ Poor people can’t be hampered 
by sentiment. You understand me now,” she 
continued, in even, deliberate tones. ‘“‘ You nn- 
derstand that I have resolved to be a power wher- 
ever I go. I mean to do this, and I mean not to 
permit von to endanger it. There is no truce be- 
tween us, and no friendliness. You are poor, and 
you will always be poor. I am rich now, and I 
will always be rich. Not a word, Flora!” she said, 
with an angry stamp, as Flora made a faint, effort 
to interrupt her. ‘1 won’t hear it. I never will 
hear it.” Marion walked to the door and opened 
it. ‘*It is scarcely possible that we will meet 
again, unless,” she added, with a mocking laugh, 
‘‘yon are richer than I am. I will recognize 
you then, and perhaps ask a favor of you, too— 
who knows ?—and you can have your revenge by 
refusing it. 





Yes, I will renew our acquaintance 
when you are richer than I am, and Lawrence 
comes off free; but at present I only know that 
I despise you.” 

Marion cast a last angry look back at the pale 
beautiful girl she crushed so ruthlessly, then shut 
the door. 

‘*She will go to the dogs, while I live like a 
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princess. Well, it is time,” she soliloquized aloud, 
in the certainty of no visitor or listener in the 
damp, vaultlike chilliness of the darkened hall. 
**T have had enough of shabby dresses and scant 
food, and all the time keeping up a wretched pre- 
tense of plenty of money until we came here. 
How lucky Lam! Oscar would hurry the mar- 
riuge if that pale-faced girl was out of his way.” 

Marion passed hurriedly down the staircase and 
through the hall. The penetrating cold hastened 
all intruders. No one was tempted to linger as 
in the old days, when light and heat and the per- 
fume of flowers made the great hall delightful. 
The rare pictures were hidden by a veil of dark- 
ness. ‘The pallid marbles stood in their niches 
like spectres of the past. The costly chandelier 
was incased in brown muslin. Silken cushions 
and luxurious chairs were all uniformed in the 
same cheap covering. 

Marion went on to the library. One shutter, 
thrown back, admitted a dreary light, revealing 
the same economical brown muslin protectors to 
the rich furniture. The atmosphere was of the 
same uncomfortably low temperature ; neverthe- 
less, Oscar sat at the table, turning over one or 
two letters, evidently just received. 

‘*This is a confoundedly freezing place, Mar- 
ion. Is it all like this? Haven’t you any fire ?” 
he demanded, gruffly. 

‘‘No,; the fires are all put out. Aunt won't 
burn the coal, she is so dreadfully penurious. 
Aunt only cares to toast her feet, count Sister 
Metella’s old sheets and hoard up her money e 

** Hus Miss Chandos a fire ?” interrupted Oscar. 
** She shall have one—she must have it !" he went 
on; ‘‘though I don’t know that 1 care whether 
she lives or dies.” 

Marion had taken a letter from among those on 
the table and broken the seal. She read it slowly, 
then handed tt to Osear. 

The moody, expression gave place to evident 
alarm and excitement. He seemed astounded. 

‘* When did this come ?” he asked, rousing him- 
self at last. ‘‘ Read it, Marion—read it.” 

She obeyed without a word. ‘The letter briefly 
announced : 





**My Dear Marion 
Tuesday 


I shall be at Chandos Manor on 
Your affectionate father, 
* Capmus Havrton.” 


Oscar then read the letter himself. A strange 
alarm drifted into his face ; an odd apprehension 
weakened his voice. 

** Marion, when will he be here ?” 

**'To-morrow is ‘Tuesday—he will be here to- 
morrow.” 


(To~bs continued. ) 
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STELLA'S 


By ETHEL 


I, 


It was a grand, gloomy, haunted-looking house 
on Sullivan’s Islaud. The steps ran up to a 
lower landing, or platform, inclosed by a high 
balustrade ; from this they ascended to tlie great 
colonnade surrounding the building. 

The garden was a wilderness of pink oleanders 
and roses, with here and there a tall white lily 
swaying in the dim light like a ghost, or, as 
Stella Crafton declared, ‘‘an angel flower.” 

She lifted her violet eyes to the lower piazza, 
from whence the golden bells of a jasmine fell 
softly through the perfumed air, and said, de- 
cidedly : 

‘*T don’t mind the gloom, or its being haunted, 
either. I'd like to see the ghost that could live 
through the summer months in the house with 
me. We must have this house, father !” 

And so the matter was decided, as Stella’s word 
had long been law with her indulgent parent. 

The house had been built years ago as a sum- 
mer home for the Winters—a family whose last 
representative had been for years unheard of. It 
had long been unocenpied, but the ragged pieces 
of the curtains showed that rare lace once hung 
from the tarnished brass cornices. 

There was also in the house some remains of 
handsome old furniture in mahogany and rose- 
wood, several fine pictures and a portrait. 

It was this portrait, representing a boy of about 
fourteen, which attracted Stella. His laughing 
mouth, dark unfathomable eyes, and the imperi- 
ous turn of his handsome head, aroused all her 
love of the romantic. She hung it in her own 
room, covering the tarnished frame with ivy. 

The agent wanted to sell tie ‘‘ old shack,” he 
said, but finding that Mr. Crafton would not buy, 
agreed to rent it for the season. 

‘* By the way,” he added, ‘‘ there is an old ne- 
gro woman in one of the huts at the end of the 
place. She’s about half crazy, but has been rather 
a protection to the house all these years, so we 
haven’t bothered her. You can make her useful 
or turn her off, as you please.” 

So the Craftons moved from Charleston to their 
new home. 

Iuvestigating the dilapidated huts, Stella soon 
made the acquaintance of this old woman, whom 
the other negroes dignified as a “ hant,” or Spost, 
‘Those remembering her believed her harmlessly 
insane because of her oft-repeated determination 
to“await, at this vld house, the return of the last 
of the Winters. ‘* Marse Jack” she called him. 
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The little New York girl endeared herself to 
the poor old creature, as much by her bright ways 
as by the little dishes with which she replenished 
her scanty larder. 

She had not seen her for several days, when one 
evening late in August she decided on paying the 
old woman a visit. 

She ran down the little path, thrilled with the 
beauty around her. The island, with its pink and 
white oleanders bathed in a golden flood of sun- 
shine, looked as if the sunset clouds themselves 
had settled down upon this isle of beauty and fra- 
grance. It was a landscape picked out im rose 
and gold. The distant waves even were lashed 
into gold where the sun sank like a mighty star. 

Stella reached the door, knocked, and receiving 
no answer except a groan, entered. 

She found the old negress laid up by an attack 
of acute rheumatism, caught while wading at ebb 
tide after shrimps, crabs and clams, by the sale of 
which she made her scanty living. 

** How are you, Mammy Silvia ?” Stella asked. 

**Poo’ly, lhioney, poo’ly ; but I feels it in all ma 
bones dat Murse Jack’s comin’ mighty soon.” 

Stella opened the cupboard where mammy kept 
her provisions. It was empty. 

‘“‘Why, mammy,” she exclaimed, “‘ what have 
you had to eat for these last six days ?” 

“Mighty little, honey; but when Marse Jack 
gits buck he ole mammy won’t hev ter work so 
hard fer her little pone er braid ;” and the ear- 
nest belief expressed in her great African eyes was 
pathetic. 

Stella made her eat some of the food she had 
brought. . 

‘*Mammy,” she asked, as she sat beside her, 
‘‘who were your people—the Winters ?” 

A look of pitying astonishment dawned on the 
thin face. 

‘Go ’way, honey! Sho’ly yer knows de Win- 
terses. Marse Jolin Winters he wus ma ole mars- 
ter, en Marse Jack was ma milk chile.” 

‘Tell me about them, mammy. Why do you 
think he will come back ?” 

‘Well, yer see it wus dis way, honey: When 
me en lave wus married he b’longed ter Marse 
Walton, on de plantation nex’ ter ourn. We didn’t 
see each odder much, but dat kinder ’tensify our 
“tachment. 

“Mu fust chile die when Marse Jack wus 
borned, en mistiss wus dat dang’us sick dat I 
nussed him; en when he wus eight year en ma 
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odder boy, Alfred, wus borned, Marse Walton ‘Don’ yer cry, mammy. 
mek up he min’ ter sell Dave. farver.’ 

**Scem like dat ’ud kill me; en when Marse ** De nex’ day wus he birfday, en he go en put 
Jack fin’ me cryin’ I tells him, en he jes’ say: he arms round he pa’s neck en beg him ter prom- 
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I’se gwyin’ ter tell 
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‘SEIZING MAMMY, STELLA HAD CLIMBED WITH HER UPON THE BED.” 


ise ter gib him de present what he axes fer. 
Marse John he think ’bout dat pony he beg fer, 
en laugh en answer back: ‘ Yes, son, ef it don’ 
take all de money I’se got.’ 

**Den dat chile up en say: ‘ Farver, I’ld heap 
radder hay Dave fer mammy dan de pony !’ en he 
stan’ up proud, dough I know he hanker atter dat 
pony bad. 

**Marster jus’ laf; but nex’ day I wus wurkin’ 
*hind ma cabin when who should cum up, bless 
Gord ! but dat boy, holin’ Dave by de han’—en he 
say: ‘Ilere, mammy! I’se done got ma birfday 
present, en I wants yer ter keep it fer me!’ Den 
he runned erway en lef’ me en Dave laughin’ en 
cryin’ tergedder. 

‘We wus mighty happy den, tel folks ’gin ter 
talk erbout de war, en we gits so poor dat we 
couldn’t sell our cotton. 

**Marster shake he haid en talk ter er man 
from Lousyanner, en one day I hear dat man say 

Vol. XXXVIL, No. 5—38. 


ter Marse John: ‘ Well, Winters, I'll gib yer five 
thousand dollars fer Dave en de little nigger what 
shoo de flies of’en yo. table.’ 

‘* Marse John meck answer en say: ‘I takes yo 
up on dat, I reckon, dough I hates ter part wid 
‘em.’ 

“*T let’s de chena dish I wus wipin’ drap right 
den, en looks up en see mistiss. She move erway, 
mighty white, en nebber say nuffin bout dat fine 
dish. Dat night Marse Jack ax: ‘What de mat- 
ter wif yer, mammy? You is tremblin’ all ober.’ 

**T gits down on ma knees, den puts ma arms 
roun’ him, en sob: ‘Oh, Gord! Dey is gwyin’ ter 
sell ma ole man en ma chile 

**« Dey sha’n’t sell Daddy Dave! Ile b’longs ter 
me. Come ter Farver, mammy.’ 

**He run tei pa’s study, en ax him ef dat 
wus de trufe what he hear. 


‘* Marster say, mighty cole: ‘Yes, ma son; I’se 
‘bleged ter sell dem.’ 
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‘**But Daddy Dave’s mine!’ he cry, he eyes 
flashin’ fru tears. ‘Oh, it’s wicked ter take dem 
frum) mammy !’ 

‘‘Hle pa’s face wus set-en hard ;-so he turn ter 
he ma: ‘ Mover, how ud yer like ter hab farver sole 
frum yer?’ 

‘* Den Marse John put he han’ on dat boy’s head 
ensay: ‘Son, yer mover may loose yer farver in er 
wuster way dan mammy is gwyin’ ter lose Dave, 
‘canse I’se gwyin’ ter fight in dis war, en I’se got 
no hopes er de results. En listen. I’se sellin’ Dave 
en Alfred ter git bread fer de rest ob yer while 
I’se gone. But, Jack, we’ll buy dem back ergin 
when de war es ober.’ 

‘Den dat Lousyanner man cum en take Dave’ 
en Alfred erway, en I nebber see dem no more. 

“Well, honey, dat same year marster wus brung 
home daid, en fram dat time mistiss begin ter 
pine erway. We brung her frum de plantation 
ter dis here summer home on de islan’; but she 
gits whiter en porer, tel de day dat Marse Jack 
runned erway ter de war heself, leabin’ mistiss 
er note what read he wus gwyin’ ter eveng he pa. 
Den mistiss’s heart plum broke ; en she died one 
mornin’ tryin’ ter tell me whar de big box wus hid 
wif Marse Jack’s papers in it. 

‘“Den de reserrectum cum, en we wus free. 
But bless Gord! I ain’t nebber fergit de mornin’ 
Marse Jack, ragged en sick, pore chile, eum back 
ter he ma en fine her grabe, en ter he home en 
fine he ain’t got none ; ‘cause we couldn’t fine dat 
hox, ner nuffin else, but er ole will, what marster 
meck ’fore he married, leabin’ eberyting ter he 
brudder. 

‘‘ Marse Jack frow he arms roun’ ma neck en 
say: ‘Good-by, mammy! I ain’t got nuffin but 
you now, en I’se got ter meck er libin’. Uncle 
Rabe hates me. but I reckon he won’t turn yer 
out tel I gits back ; en es soon es I makes money 
ernuf I’se comin’, en I’se gwyin’ ter bring daddy 
en Alfred wid me.’ / 

«« En he sho’ly is, honey—shore es I is libin’.” 

‘Did you ever look for the box of papers 
again ?” asked Stella. 

‘Yes, honey; but I ain’t nebber fine whar 
mistiss hid it.” 

It was growing late when Stella rose to go, 
promising to return the following morning. 

Along the shore the footsteps of the wind made 
the waters white with foam. With a feeling of 
uneasiness she looked further out to the rocks, 
where the sea broke in unintelligible mutterings 
over the dark secrets in its unrestful depths. 

Seeking her room that night, Stella looked at 
the portrait. 

‘Poor fellow,” she said, softly, ‘‘I wonder 
where your papers are! Seeking your home to 
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find yourself roofless, and your mother to find 
her grave !” 

With the wind wailing a Miserere across the 
angry waves, Stella slept. She dreamed that a 
dark, beantiful woman, whom she knew to be 
Lurlene Winters, led her to the lower landing of 
the long steps in front of the house. She then 
pointed to a short plank under the railing. This 
Stella removed, and found beneath it the long- 
lost, brass-bound box of papers. The lady then 
led her to the sea wall and pointed outward. 

The waves seemed to rush at, tear each other to 
pieces, and go down struggling together—only to 
rise renewed for the battle, in which they were 
ever creeping nearér to her. 

They touched her feet, and she woke with a 
ery. 

What was that terrible noise ? 

She ran to thewindow. ‘Through sheets of rain 
that beat her back she saw the sea horses rushing 
far inland in a mad race with the wind that roared 
behind them, tossing their foamy crests into her 
very face. 

As she stepped back an iron hand seemed to 
catch and hurl the unfastened blind at her feet, 
while the wind langhed and shrieked in demon- 
like glee—rushing around the house with a voice 
like the clapping and soaring of a million dark 
wings. 

She thought of mammy—alone in her little 
hut. 

Mr. Crafton had remained in Charleston that 
night ; except for three servants, Stella was alone. 

Now a pattering of feet sounded down the pas- 
sage, and a voice at the door cried ; 

“Oh, Miss Stella! The sea is rising on both 
sides of the island! What shall we do ?” 

She opened the door. 

‘‘Where is John ?” she asked the frightened 
housemaid. 

‘With cook in the hall—both of ’em nearly 
wild.” 

Stella thoughta moment, listening to the great 
waves pounding on either side. 

“« Janet,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ go with the others 
to the second story; tle water will hardly rise 
that high, and I think the house is safe. I am 
going to Mammy Silvia’s, to bring her here if I 
can. If I don’t return in twenty minutes, and 
the water rises, tell John to come for me in the 
bout.” 

Opening the front door, she found it impossible 
to close it again, and as she reached the last flight 
of steps the wind almost lifted her from her feet. 

But she fought her way on, clinging to the 
broken fence. 

Now a blinding flash of lightning fell, and in 
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it Stella saw what made her heart almost stop 
beating. 

‘“*Oh, God!” she cried, “the sea is closing 
upon this narrow strip of an island !” 

Black clouds rushed over the sky like mighty 
eagles with widespread wings, and, through all, 
the pallid, frightened-looking moon glared down 
aghast at the pandemonium beneath. 

Shrieks and cries came to her above the roar 
of wind and wave as she ran on, reaching the 
quarters to find only Silvia’s hut standing ; the 
others had been reduced by the wind to: piles of 
lumber. 

Stella shook the door, calling hoarsely. 

It was flung wide, and the old woman, trem- 
bling with terror, pulled her in. 

‘Oh, honey! what yer doin’ in dis turrible 
storm ?” 

**T came for you, mammy. Can we get to the 
house ?” 

‘*T don’ know, honey. What meck yer resk yer 
life fer dis ole no-’connt nigger? Oh, Gord ob 
mercy, help us! Look !” 

A tiny stream came snakelike beneath the win- 
dow ledge and spilled in a puddle at her feet. 

Then the on-coming waves struck the door, 
burst it open, and the sea, with a roar of conquest, 
sprang in upon them, licking hungrily up the 
walls. Then Stella saw two armies of black mon- 
sters rushing furiously together from either side 
of the island. They met—were lost in a world 
of white spray. ‘hen the sky seemed to open, 
und in the sheet of flame streaming down from 
on high she saw the immense black horror rush- 
ing toward them where the main street of the 
island had been. 

‘“*Oh, God, have mercy! The island is gone! 
We are in the middle of the ocean. There is no 
land anywhere!” she cried, as a fiercer wave broke 
over them and the hut began to tremble. 

Seizing mammy, Stella had climbed with her 
upon the bed, when a heavy piece of timber came 
crashing against the foundations of the little 
house. She thought of her orders to John. Had 
they forgotten her ? She looked through the win- 
dlow toward the big house. 

There was no house there—it was gone ! 

The water came above her waist. Still holding 
the old woman up in her arms, she tried to cry 
aloud; but the words died on her lips, and she 
leaned back against the wall. Hopeless! Oh, 
God! to die alone in that world of waters! A 
mist came over her eyes. 

Suddenly a voice rang ont : “‘ Mammy! Mammy ! 
are you there?” The half-fainting old negress 
sprang to her feet, electrified. 

‘‘Marse Jack! Blees Gord, I knowed yer! 


Lord Jesus! I knowed you’d come ter sabe yer 
mammy !” 

Stella felt mammy taken from her arms; then 
knew that she, too, was carried from the shaking 
cabin. A flash of lightning, and in the dark, 
handsome face above her she knew the original of 
her portrait. 

In the boat to which he bore her was mammy, 
clinging to her tall son, who was even then aesur- 
ing her that his father was in Charleston awaiting 
them. 

A lance of lightning now fell upon the wreck 
of a three-master about forty feet from them. 

But even the fury of the storm could not quell 
the joy in mammy’s heart, lonely and desolate so 
many long and weary years. 

Black mountains of water came thundering in, 
but the little boat fought its way to Fort Moul- 
trie and safety. ‘Then and there the grave South- 
ern gentleman surrendered a second time to a 
Northern conquest. 

After much privation and suffering Jack Win- 
ters had drifted to New York. Here he found a 
friend of his father, a physician. Under him he 
studied medicine, and had been practicing suc- 
cessfully for several years, when in a street beg- 
gar he came across Daddy Dave, crippled and ill. 

Tracing Alfred together, they found him pros- 
pering. 

Now Jack Winters remembered his promise (for- 
gotten in the anxieties of breadwinning), and 
devoting all his energies to restoring her husband 
to comparative health, he now came to redeem 
his promise, in time not only to save Silvia’s 
life, but also that of the little girl whose sweet- 
ness and bravery had won his heart. 

At the fort Stella found her servants, saved by 
one of the brave bands of rescuers that did such 
noble service on that terrible night of August 
28th. . 

IT. 

In Charleston, 8. C., it was feared that the isl- 
and had ceased to exist. From the first gold 
footprint of dawn on the sea (notwithstanding 
her sad condition) her wharves were thronged for 
news. 

Those ships not wrecked were so injured that, 
though large sums were offered their command- 
ers, no trip was made until one o’clock, when two 
little tugs offered to go to the island and accom- 
modate thirty passengers each. Those having 
places were offered almost any price for them, 
but few were relinquished. 

Business men, whose families were on the isl- 
land for the summer, swelled the multitude; 
among them Ralph Crafton tried in yain to ob- 
tain a passage. 
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Observing a shabbily dressed man hurrying on 
board the Britannia, he stopped him, exclaim- 
ing: 

‘“‘T’ll give you a hundred dollars for your place 
on that tug!” 

“«‘T’ld like mighty well to get it,” returned the 
man. ‘‘ My little home and all my wife and chil- 
dren had went to sea last night; but I’m not a 
passenger. Can you fire an engine ?” 

“‘ Yes, and run one, too!” cried Crafton, joy- 
ously. 

A quick exchange of hats and coats was made, 
and Crafton was soon on board, working his way 
to his daughter. In the crowd that met the tugs 
on the shattered island wharf were men ip un- 
dergarments, women in their nightdresses, and 
children in all sorts of coverings, just as they 
had escaped with their lives; but from this 
motley assembly such a cheer went up as is sel- 
dom heard more than once a lifetime. On land- 
ing, Crafton found that his daughter had gone 
with Dr. Winters, after telling him her dream, to 
examine what was left of the old home. He met 
them returning with a wonderful story. 
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The Winters house was all gone (strange to re- 
late) except the lower landing of the front steps. 

Dr. Winters had little difficulty in wrenching 
away the short plank of Stella’s dream. 

There was the brass-bound box ! 

Removing papers and deeds, which made him 
independent, his eyes were dazzled by the Win- 
ters diamonds hidden there with other jewels and 
valuables, probably for safekeeping. 

He offered all these, himself included, to Stella. 

She had not accepted the box and its appurte- 
nances when her father met them; but Jack 
Winters had about him a knightly manner, in- 
herited with his Southern blood, which charmed 
most women, and was not without its effect on 
Stella. Besides destiny, her very dreams had 
brought this grave, handsome gentleman to her 
feet. With his usual wisdom her father consented 
to the inevitable. 

Mammy Silvia, Dave and Alfred think they can 
never do enough to repay ‘* Marse Jack ” and Miss 
Stella ; but both the doctor and Stella believe this 
story an instance of ‘‘virtue being its own re- 
ward.” 
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By Nex_ty Hart Woopwortu. 


It is stated in Mexican Mythology that the 
**queletzu ” was the first bird that sang upon the 
earth. This fabled pioneer of song was marvel- 
ously lovely, its heart like the rose, its wings 
dovelike, and its breast white as the snows of the 
mountains. 

The song it sang was far more wonderful than 
the beauty of the singer. As it was loosed from 
the earth the bird sprang upward from the dew 
with a rush of wings, and the whole air was filled 
with the raptured birtn of the ascending ecstasy. 
It was pre-eminently a song of mirth, of gratitude 
for the released song, and the echoes rang from 
copse to cloud, from cloud to copse, until all the 
hills and valleys responded, and even the rivers 
were proudly exultant. It sprang to the blue 


‘like a soul on its way to the gardens of God.” 
It sang to the skies, it sang to the angels, and 
the song was sweeter than all music on earth be- 
fore, for it was the music of love. Noi did its 
beauty cease with the lessening echoes! Ever 
since it lives in fabled sweetness, the bird of all 
birds, the song of all songs, the first to prove that 
earth may mirror the glory of the skies, may re- 
peat the music that is ever ringing in the fields of 
paradise. The bird found its soul in a paroxysm 
of joy, and the jeweled chalice of song brimmed 
with sweetness over which was thrown no veil of 
sorrow. All other birds have sorrows to share. 


The nightingale has a sob in its throat ; the soar- 
ing lark tells of despairing tenderness ; the wood 
pewee weeps, and the notes of the wood thrush are 















replete, not with the joy, but with the pity, of ec- 
static affection. 

According to fable, the nightingale owes its 
existence to the evil spirit of envy and malice. 
Cowper’s note on the passage from Homer’s Odys- 
sey explains that Philomela intended to slay the 
son of her husband’s brother, incited to it by the 
envy of his wife, who had six children, while her- 
self had only two, but through mistake slew her 
own son, and for her punish- 
ment was transformed by 
Jupiter into a nightingale. } 
Since then she bears the name 
of her previous impersona- 
tion, philomel. 

Oriental writers represents 
this bird as sighing for the 
love of the queen of flowers. 
The Persian poet Attar says 
that all the birds appeared 
before Solomon, and charged 
the nightingale with disturb- 
ing their rest by the broken 
and plaintive strains which 
he warbled forth all the night 
in a sort of frenzy and intox- 
ication. The culprit was summoned and acquit- 
ted by the wise king, because the bird assured 
him that his vehement love for the rose drove him 
to distraction and caused him to break forth into 
those passionate and touching complaints which 
were laid to his charge : 





** Oh, sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 
Than love shall ever doubt a tone, 
A breath of the beloved one!” 


The stirrings of love’s folded wings are felt 
within the heart of the bird; he sings to the 
stars in those entreating ac- 
cents ; he begs them to hear, 
to pity, to aid him; he loves 
but one rose and mourns its 
absence. ‘‘ You may place a 
hundred handfuls of fragrant 
herbs and flowers before the 
nightingale, yet he wishes not 
in his constant heart for more 
than the sweet breath of his 
beloved rose.” 

In hedges inhabited by 
these nocturnal songsters it is 
observable that their voices 
increase two, ay, threefold, 
through emulation. In a 
more or less marked degree 
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this is the case with nearly 
all singing birds. Sometimes 
they have been found with 
their throats torn—they have 
literally sung themselves to 
death. Ardent, impulsive 
souls that would indulge in 
such extravagancies of flight 
that God keeps their wings 
clipped lest they find Heaven 
toosoon! They have a fabled 
song of surpassitig pathos, ut- 
tered only when some hidden 
thorn pierces their bosom, or 
when the soul departs to the 
birds’ paradise. 





Lacerated, driven to the wing, 
And upward soaring, sweetest do they sing. 


This departing song is blended pain and ec- 
stasy—the good-by of a soul whose whole life from 
beginning to end is a swan song, from the point 
of human estimation. 

Some flowers are sweetest when crushed or 
shaken ; some souls, too, refuse to expand or 
give out their fragrance until pierced by the 
thorns of affliction. The raindrops make the 
green leaves shrink and tremble, yet it is buta 
joyful thrill, a tremor of delight. 

It seems almost a sacrilege to divest the night- 
ingale of aught of charm that poetry or fable has 
thrown around it, yet travelers assert that in 
those Eastern countries where it is most common 
it is chiefly regarded for its pug- 
nacious qualities. It is a little 
bird of gray- brown plumage, 
scarcely larger than our bluebird, 
and is often tethered by a string 
attached to its leg, and sits upon 
its dwner’s finger or hops about 
on his arm. Sometimes it adorns 
a tall perch in front of the door- 
way. Groups of people gather 
around, and in the centre of these 
groups a pair of nightingales aré 
not infrequently seen engaged in 
mortal combat. They fight as 
pluckily as our game fowls, and 
are watched with intense interest 
and admiration, not alone by their 
interested owners, but by all the lookers-on. 
This is only another proof that the charm of 
situation differs according to the point of view 
from which it is regarded. 

After all has been said, one settles back with 
a satisfied feeling that our native birds are good 
enough. The finer feathers of tropical varieties 
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are gained, for the most part, by proportionate 
loss of voice. 

The soaring of the skylark, the crescendo of 
flight and of song, is equaled by native larks, 
and even the silvery song of the bulbul loses much 
of its enchantment through familiarity. This 
would seem, however, through the glamour of 
distance, to be precisely one of those cases where 
common things are never commonplace ! 

Eastern people are experts in the skillful train- 
ing of birds. ‘Tame partridges are a feature of 
every ‘‘review.” The bird is produced from the 
folds of the owner’s clothing, and runs about or 
plays with him during the pauses of conversation. 

Or they may be brought in cages carefully cur- 
tained to exclude the light and dust, with this ob- 
ject, that if the interest of the spectators flag 
they may be able to get up a private circle whose 
interest is unflagging. 

In England the chaffinch is more abundant 
than the sparrow save in the centres of cities and 
his cheery voice may be heard persistently. In 
every neighborhood there are champion singers 
that have been trained to warble against time. 

One particular chaffinch has an enviable rep- 
utation far beyond the limits of the locality. 
Not a night passes that the owner of some young 
bird does not bring it and ask to be allowed to 
hang its cage under that of the “ Old Master.” 
The latter, it seems, possesses a remarkably short 
warble. There is money in a short warble, for 
the shorter it is the oftener a bird can “score” 
in a given time. There are linnets that “can 
do” eight or nine scores in fifteen minutes. These 
are not only naturally good singers, but are full 
of courage. Some birds will sing beautifully 
when alone, but when matched against others 
will be dumb. Asa natural sequence these birds 
are worthless as prize singers. A well-trained 
chaffinch can do a score a minute. They*count 
in the old-fashioned way at bird-singing contests. 

The ‘‘Green-eyed Monster” is another chaf- 
finch known all over Limehouse and far beyond 
its limits. He has done seventy-two scores in 
thirty minutes. The moment his cage is hung 
on a nail he bursts into song, and he seldom 
stops to take breath until ‘‘ Time ” is called. 

A recent witness of these unique bird matches 
records its features in an idiom peculiar to the 
district. The room, he says, in which the con- 
test took place, was about twelve feet square and 
had a ceiling that matched the locality. There 
were seven benches in the room. Upon each of 
six of them sat six men. In front of the bench 
which occupied the centre of the room was a 
wooden table sacred to the owners of the two 
birds that were about to sing against each other. 


When the door was closed the owners stood near 
the only wall against which the audience was not 
leaning. 

On this wall, about two feet apart and seven 
feet from the floor, were two stout nails under 
which the men stood. One held a cage in his 
hand, the other had his concealed beneath his 
coat. The cages, made of wood and wire, were 
about eight inches high and three inches wide, the 
back and left side of wood, the front of brass wire. 
When they were in position the birds could not 
see each other and so be induced to neglect their 
business by staring or through any interrupting 
train of thought. In front of each cage was a 
small, semicircular brass tub, generally full of 
water, but empty during a contest. On the right 
side of the cage was a trough filled with seed, 
which was covered with a brass slide, as no lin- 
net, no matter how well trained, could be ex- 
pected to warble for fifteen minutes without 
thrusting its diminutive bill in the trough if it 
were left uncovered. At right angles to the table 
in the centre of the room was another table, at 
which sat three men with pieces of chalk in their 
right hands and with short clay pipes in their 
mouths. On the dable in front of the man who 
was nearest the birds lay a silver watch, the carry- 
ing of which, with any degree of regularity, would 
make a delicate person round-shouldered. ‘This 
man would have been a viking had he been born 
a thousand years sooner. A great shock of curly 
brown hair was not more than half hidden by a 
rough cloth cap, while from under a tawny mus- 
tache poured streams of smoke at regular intervals. 
A pair of lazy-looking brown eyes glanced now at 
the watch and now at the audience. The men 
sat close together, nearly all of them smoking, 
and upon every face was an expression of concen- 
trated interest mingled with a strong dash of 
ferocity. 

The timekeeper appointed two on-lookers whose 
duty it was to keep count of the various “‘ chalks” 
illegally placed upon the centre table by the own- 
ers of the birds. Each full-throated warble is 
equivalent to one chalk. 

**Get ready,” said the timekeeper. The two 
men moved the cages gently up and down. 
‘*Thirty seconds,” said the timekeeper. The 
cages were slid u; the wall slowly until the nails 
were almost reached. ‘‘Time,” said the time- 
keeper. The two cages were hung out upon the 
nails at the same instant, and in another moment 
the two men were sitting at the table, facing their 
birds and chalk in hand. 

Five seconds after one of the linnets began to 
warble. The owner smiled and made a chalk 
mark upon the table. The other bird kept sol- 
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emn silence after a single false note until three 
minutes elapsed, when he woke up and kept his 
master busily engaged in putting down chalks. 
They never sang more than six consecutive notes, 
and sometimes warbled at the same time. The 
owners, the on-lookers and the audience found no 
difficulty in determining which bird sang, or, if 
both were singing at once, which was entitled to 
a “chalk” and which had made a false note. 
The audience, too, kept count, without chalk, 
just as correctly as the on-lookers and more cor- 
rectly than the owners with chalk. Every ear 
was strained until “Time” was called and the 
match was over. 

‘*'Two score seventeen !” shouted one. 

‘*'T'wo score fourteen !” said the other. 

As the latter removed his cage from the nail he 
indulged in language that would not bear repeti- 
tion. The sympathy of the audience was with 
him during the following fifteen minutes devoted 
to a spirited discussion of the various features of 
the contest. They spoke of the birds as if they 
were human beings. They said that such and 
such a bird ‘‘ were a coward,” just as if the bird 
were a man who had been- struck on one cheek 
and immediately offered the other to the smiter— 
a locally ignominions procedure that was openly 
sneered at and characterized in terms too violent 
for ordinarily polite circles. 

Tn the second contest the last bird entered the 
ring again, but with another bird. The time- 
keeper having called “Time,” the cages were 
hung on the nail, and the men took their seats at 
the table. The defeated bird disgraced itself still 
further by preserving a dignified silence. The 
other warbled as if for dear life, and kept its 
owner busy putting down chalks. For five min- 
utes the silent bird looked down at his angry 
master, while the other bird did all the warbling. 
Ten minutes passed, and he had not uttered a 
note. 

Suddenly a man who sat in the farthest corner 
of the room made a pertinent remark ; but the 
audience failed to appreciate—they looked apol- 
ogetic and dared not laugh. 

The infuriated owner of the silent bird said 
nothing for three minutes, when the match was 
almost finished. Then, lifting his head and 
looking at his bird, he said, in tones that made 
the lath and plaster shiver: ‘‘ Wait till I gets yer 
7ome |” 

The fate of the poor little tired warbler was 
never known, though it was universally conject- 
ured to be anything but a happy one. Humanity 
must be put on a higher plane before these relics 
of barbarism can be banished, since ‘‘ by no polit- 
ical alchemy can you get golden conduct out of 


leaden instincts.” Under proper conditions char- 
acter expands, becomes beautiful day by day like 
an opening flower; under opposite conditions it 
takes on opposite qualities. The walls of envi- 
impenetrable; those intrenched 
within are heirs of the ages—heirs of accumulated 
centuries of disrepute and disgrace, of crime and 
dishonor. Some writer pertinently remarks that 
we must run the gamut of human emotion in or- 
der to know the perfection of sympathy ! 

A still more barbarous custom than the one 
cited above is that of depriving goldfinches of 
their sight, as they sing best when in total dark- 
ness. ‘There is a species of goldfinch abundant 
about Tonquin that sings so melodiously that it is 
called the celestial bird. When at rest its wings 
are beautifully variegated ; but when it rises in 
the air the colors blend and lose their splendor. 

An English lady, on opening her window, saw a 
goldfinch perched on the sill. To her surprise it 
did not fly away, but suffered itself to be taken 
into the room. When placed upon the table it 
still sat quiet as if it were suffering from illness. 
On examination a seed was found to be fixed in 
the bird’s throat. his was quickly removed with 
a needle and the bird became quite lively. While 
a cage was being prepared for its reception it es- 
caped from the hands of its benefactress, flew 
against the window pane, and instantly fell dead 
on the floor. 

During the inclement season the English robin 
redbreast is said to become bold, and taps at the 
window if the expected crumbs are not thrown 
out. He even ventures to enter the room, hops 
about on the table, and quite seems to consider 
as a right what was at first a favor. When well 
established he is very jealous and will not suffer 
a friend to be partaker of the same comforts, so 
the unfortunate second comer has to wait shiver- 
ing outside with his feathers fluffed up till num- 
ber one has satisfied his hunger. 


ronment are 


One grew so 
tame as to answer to his name “‘ Bob,” and con- 
tinued his attachment even through the summer. 
When the rabbits were fed he always came to as- 
sist, and perched on the edge of the pan from 
which they were feeding. Both parties were sat- 
isfied, and Bunny and Bob continued good 
friends. 

A similar cireumstance came under my obser- 
vation —a golden-winged woodpecker that was 
taken from the nest in babyhood, brought home 
and adopted as one of the family. It was a pre- 
cocious infant, and soon learned the ways of the 
house, the hours for meals and the most satisfac- 
tory way of accomplishing whatever it purposed. 
When the family were seated at the dining table 
** Goldie’s” presence was speedily announced by 
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repeated taps at the pane, gently at first, the 
sound increasing in violence if he was not at once 
allowed to enter. When once within he hopped 
about, demanding of each party the crumbs which 
he was certain were awaiting him. His worst 
grief was that he was not allowed to run about 
the table and help himself, and many were his 
protests against the restraint. He-was quite as 
much at home outside the house, domineering 
over the domestic fowls, helping himself to their 
choicest bits, and ruling the entire yard with tyr- 
annous vigor of execution well worthy a better 
purpose. I must confess that with all his pretty, 
winsome ways ‘‘ Goldie ” was addicted to thieving 
tendencies, and whenever anything was missing 
in the household he was held to be responsible. 
If a stray hairpin peeped out from the mother’s 
hair his covetons heart could not resist the temp- 
tation. He perched upon her shoulders, his little 
bright eyes gleaming with the anticipated joy of 
possession, and in a twinkling he jerked it ont 
and was off with the stolen property. Ile soon 
learned where to find the pins-when they were 
not visible, and though hidden never so deftly 
within the coils of hair he searched them out and 
drew them triumphantly from their hiding place. 

Hie was not yet old enough to sing the regu- 
lar song that comes with maturity, and was too 
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happy and whole-hearted to be thinking of going 
abroad and drumming upacompanion. His dis- 
appearance the following spring could never be 
accounted for. Though he helped himself to 
anything and everything in the honse, he was in- 
capable of other duplicity, and his apparent hap- 
piness and unconcern could hardly have been set- 
ting a trap for family ignorance or opening the 
way for a speedy and permanent departure. 

Whether his life grew barren of peace as the 
spring days drew near and the united attention of 
the household failed to satisfy the natural crav- 
ing, or whether he came to harm, a young and 
innocent victim to misplaced trust and confidence, 
was never certain. ‘The sunshine of the spring 
may have lighted an aureole round his heart, while 
all the day the sweet, low measures of love were 
sounding there, who can tell ?—who can know the 
hunger of the little heart deprived of its true 
heritage ? 

Birds are frequent visitors at sea, and scarcely a 
vessel crosses the ocean but some weary traveler 
welcomes it as a resting place. An Eastern mari- 
ner related a curious anecdote of a bird visitor 
which he once had on board his ship, to the 
writer of ‘‘ Visitants of Ships at Sea.” 

Having left the vicinity of Danger Island, he 
says he sailed along due east for upward of a 

thousand miles, when, early 








one morning, he observed 
among the cordage a bird in 
shape like a swallow, but of 
the most exquisite and deli- 
eate colors; its breast was 
bright azure, its tail green, 
its wings scarlet; from its 
head rose a golden crest, and 
its eyes were surrounded by a 
circle of pink feathers. It 
had been subdued, no doubt, 
by means of hunger, to a 
temper of the greatest tame- 
ness. Ile held out to it a 
little rice upon a plate. The 
bird descended, perched upon 
his arm and ate with extreme 
voracity. It was evidently 
used to man, took fright at 
no one, but at dinner walked 
coolly about upon the cabin 
table among the plates and 
dishes, now taking a bit from 
one hand and now from an- 
other. 

Happening by chance to ap- 
proach the cabin door noise- 
lessly, when, as he thought, 
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the bird supposed itself to be alone, he heard it 
singing in a plaintive manner, and at intervals 
talking in an unknown language. Watching it 
more narowly, he observed that it was standing 
before a looking glass and holding tender col- 
loquy with its own image. On his entering it 
seemed ashamed and flew to the other side of the 
cabin. At length the ship arrived at a small isl- 
and, where, during its stay, several chiefs came 
on board and were invited into the cabin. The 
mariner was surprised to see them fall upon their 
knees, bow their heads, and mutter a prayer to 
this bird. Upon inquiry, he found it was, their 
god, who, having gone out to sea for an airing, 
had lost his way, and owed his preservation to the 
fortunate accident of meeting with a ship. 

The chiefs offered a large sum for his ransom ; 
but the generous mariner, respecting their preju- 
dices, or else pitying their weakness, restored them 
their divinity without even charging for his board 
and lodging. 

Many instances are given by travelers of birds 
being invested, locally, with divine power, the 
sultana bird of which Somnini writes being one 
of them—that beautiful bird with plumage of 
the finest shining blue, with purple beak and 
legs, the natural and living ornament of the tem- 
ples and palaces of the Greeks and Romans, which 
from the stateliness of its port, as well as the 
brilliancy of its colors, has obtained the title of 
sultana : 

‘* Phuse ruined shrines and towers that seem 

The relics of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Naught but the lapwing’s cry is heard, 
Nanght seen but (when the shadows. flitting 
Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam) 
Some purple-winged sultana sitting 

Upon a column, motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird!” 


The blue pigeons of Mecca are held np less 
sacred, and the Mohammedans will never frighten 
or disturb, much less deprive them of life. 

The sacred thrush of Hindostan has its perch 
upon the top of the tall pagodas, and is univer- 
sally regarded with holy awe and reverence. 

The sacred ibis, once so abundant in Egypt, 
where it was regarded with great veneration by 
the ancient Egyptians, who kept them in. their 
temples, and embalmed them after their death— 
thousands of their remains are still found in the 
burial places amid the ruins of ancient Egypt. 
Various reasons have been given for this custom, 
some saying that the ibis destroyed the noxious 
serpents which were so numerous in that coun- 
try ; others, that there was supposed to be some 
analogy between the plumage of the bird and one 


of the phases of the moou; while a third opinion 
is that the birds were regarded with favor, be- 
cause, their annual migration into Egypt taking 
place at the period of the rising of the Nile, they 
were considered as the harbingers of that event. 

The Fiji Islanders think the frigate bird is a 
god who can manage the weather. So when the 
natives are out in their canoes and one of these 
birds flies over them the men raise their hands 
and pray: ‘“‘Don kila saka mada ga a cagi vin- 
aka !” (Give us, lord, only a fair wind !) 

With a comparatively small body and a tremen- 
dous spread of wing, given by different author- 
ities anywhere from seven to fourteen feet, the 
buoyancy of these birds is very great. Their 
speed of flight and the suddenness with which 
they can change their rapid course is seen to best 
advantage when robbing other birds of prey. For 
the frigate bird is a noted pirate and will pounce 
upon the largest birds, compelling them to drop 
their finny prey, which is seized before it reaches 
the water. 

If trees are conveniently near, their one or two 
eggs, flesh color marked with crimson spots, are 
placed in a flimsy nest in the top of a mangrove. 

The wee bird is exceedingly lovely, covered 
with soft gray-white down so thickly as to resem- 
ble an animated puffball, while occasionally one 
is found with the fluffy covering as white as the 
driven snow. 

The feet of the female bird are as pink asa 
baby’s, and the bright-scarlet beak of the male 
is perceptible when the bird is on the wing. A 
correspondent writes; “It is a beautiful sight to 
see one or more of them floating overhead against 
the clear blue sky, the long forked tail alternately 
opening and shutting like a pair of scissors, and 
the head, which is of course kept to windward, 
inclined from side to side, while the wings are, 
to all appearance, fixedly extended, though the 
breeze may be constantly varying in strength and 
direction.” ‘hey breed abundantly in the Ba- 
hamas and along the South American coasts, and 
are accorded the championship for velocity and 
long-sustained powers of flight. 

Greek Mythology credits the phenix with the 
power of rising again from its own ashes ; accord- 
ingly they associate it with immortal powers and 
use the word as an emblem of immortality. In 
the East they suppose the bird to have fifty ori- 
fices in his bill, which are continued to his tail. 
Richardson records the fable thus: ‘‘After living 
one thousand years he builds himself a funeral 
pile, sings a melodious air of different harmonies 
through his fifty organ pipes, flaps his wings with 
a velocity which sets fire to the wood, and con- 
sumes himself.” 
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Reincarnation in the same form being certain, 
perpetuation of the species in the ordinary man- 
ner is unnecessary ; the bird rises from its own 
ashes, hence the fabled creature exists only singly. 

At the great festival of the ancient Fire Worship- 
ers the same traveler states that large bunches 
of dry combustibles were fastened to the birds, 
which, being let loose, the air and earth appeared 
one great illumination; and as the terrified 
creatures fled to the woods it is easy to conceive 
the devastation wrought. The baga, or Indian 
grosbeak, is clannish in the extreme, and sup- 
posed to be imbued with fire-loving or light-lov- 
ing instincts. Their homes are on the plan of 
modern apartment houses, and so far as is known 
not the slightest scandal is attached nor has one 
word ever been whispered that their mode of liv- 
ing was demoralizing. It makes a home within 
the high fanlike foliage of the palmyra tree and 
‘lights up the chambers of its nest with fire- 
flies.” 

If we may credit Tavernier, the moral character 
of the birds of paradise is open to criticism—they, 
at the nutmeg season, coming in flights from the 
Southern isles to India, where the strength of the 
nutmeg so intoxicates them that they fall dead 
drunk to the earth : 


‘* Those golden birds that in the spicetime drop 
About the gardens. drunk with that sweet food 
Whose scent hath lured them o’er the summer flood.” 


Originally all specimens of the birds of paradise 
brought to Europe were deprived of their feet, 
this custom giving credence to the supposition 
that they had none. Even scientists at that early 
day must have shared this belief, as they named 
one of the species Paradisea apoda—the feetless 
bird of paradise. In fable they had no power of 
alighting, and were always on the wing. 

Tender as the dove, outrivaling the peacock in 
splendor, they were described as ‘‘ the inhabitants 
of some region where all was beauty and purity, 
where no storms ever ruffled their plumage, 
where they floated about on never-tiring wings in 
a bright and balmy atmosphere, incapable of rest- 
ing from their happy flight, and nourished only 
by the dews and perfumes of a cloudless sky.” 

As a matter of fact, however, their luxurious 
trappings interfere with a flight against the wind, 
and they seldom venture from their retreats in 
rough weather. 

Their magnificent plumage is fast inviting ex- 
termination. They are taken by the native In- 
dians by poisoning the water when they resort 
to drink, though they aver that the wholesale 
slaughter is ofttimes circumvented by the king 
bird of paradise (Paradisea regia), whose imperial 


mandates are received with submissive obedience 
by & numerous train of subjects, his majesty al- 
ways flying above the flock to issue his orders 
for inspecting and tasting the springs of water 
where they may drink with safety. Whether his 
kingship bears a charmed life and may taste the 
poisonous draught without fear of harm, or 
whether he relegates this undesirable office to 
some minor member of his flock, is not recorded. 

Much skill is shown in preparing this gorgeous 
bird for market, the natives removing the true 
wings, which have no beauty, as well as the feet 
and legs. 

liow admirable the taste of the Arabian bird 
that builds its nest with cinnamon ! 

The pompadour pigeon, also, is a true bird of 
the Orient, reveling in warmth and perfume, 
and, carrying the fruit of the cinnamon here and 
there as it flies, is largely responsible for that 
valuable tree’s wide dissemination. 

The petrels were named from Peter, who also 
walked upon the water. The word is derived 
from the Liuiin Petrellus, Little Peter. The 
stormy petrel is a little fellow, only about six 


inches long, its plumage mostly of inky blackness. 
It is fearless and intrepid, closely in sympathy 


with the storms, and many superstitions cluster 
around it. 

It is a common thing for them to follow closely 
in the wake of vessels, sometimes for many days 
in succession ; and its presence is invariably re- 
garded as an illomen. No inducement will pre- 
vail upon the sailors to capture them or interfere 
in any way with their liberty. They call them 
witches, devil’s birds and Mother Carey’s chickens. 
This last title is laid to the charge of Captain 
Carteret’s crew, having reference to some hag or 
evil creature. 

Ruifon speaks of the deathlike silence prevail- 
ing in the Northern regions, where voices had a 
strange, unnatural echo, and to the distorted 
fancy forms appeared gigantic. The air was 
piercing cold, when suddenly petrels would be 
seen flying above the waves so near the surface 
as to seem to walk upon the water: Most unwel- 
come visitors they were to the sailors, who sup- 
posed them to portend stormy weather. An in- 
teresting instance of this superstition is given in 
a recent magazine, where an enthusiastic natu- 
ralist, on his first voyage, succeeded in entangling 
a stormy petrel, and made preparations to skin 
and preserve it. When this became known, in 
hot haste a deputation of the crew, headed by 
the old gray-haired sailmaker, came aft with a re- 
quest that the petrel be at once set at liberty, 
saying that otherwise the ship and all on board 
would surely suffer. The naturalist, somewhat 
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surprised, consented to set the bird free; but his 
enthusiasm prevailed over the superstitions warn- 
ing, and when the sailors had disappeared the 
bird was added to his collection. ‘The fact soon 
became kuown for- 
ward among the 
men, and the man 
of science was re- 
garded with black 
looks by the crew 
for the remainder 
of the voyage. 

In the course of 
time the good ship 
anchored safe in 
port, and that day 
at dinner the natu- 
ralist died sudden- 
ly. There was a 
gathering of the 
sailors around the 
windlass that dog- 
watch, and the snd- 
den death was at- 
tributed to the 
slaughter of the 
stormy petrel. 

The bird was 
caught in a some 
what novel manner. 
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A common bottle cork was tied to the end of a 
long piece of thread and trailed astern so that 
the cork touched the water. This gave the re- 
quired tautness to the thread. As the birds 
flew from side to side astern some of them struck 
the thread with their wings, and the resistance 
was enough to turn them over, 
when the thread was wrapped 
round the wing and the bird 
hauled on board. 

rf ‘The stormy petrel is so oily 
in texture that the Faroe Isl- 
anders draw a wick through its 
body and use it asalamp. In 
this way their simple huts are 
very cleverly lighted. 

This little coal-black sailor is 
so fond of the water that he 
fluffs his feathers, makes himself into a little 
round ball, and goes to sleep on the surface of 
the ocean ; just as the tropic bird is said to sleep 
upon the clouds, continuing on the wing for 
whole days and nights. 

One of the petrels, nearly the size of a pigeon, 
is known in Australia as the mutton bird. After 
heavy westerly gales dozens of them are washed 
upon the beach, beaten down, doubtless, by the 
violence of the storm. They breed in immense 
numbers upon the islands off the Australian 
coasts. Boatloads of the eggs are brought in the 
season up to Melbourne for sale, and dried mut- 





A JAPANESE BIRD FANTASIA.— BY O’TAMA CHIOVARA. 
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ton birds are astaple article swooped down upon the 
of commerce. More thana man while the latter was 
hundred dozen of these struggling with the waves, 
birds have been brought in and attempted to peck him 
by a single fishing boat. with its powerful beak. 
When disturbed in their ‘Twice the bird attacked its 
native haunts the sea birds prey unsuccessfully, being 
rise in the air in countless beaten off by the desperate 
multitudes, ‘‘a universal, sailor, battling with two 
overwhelming cloud that enemies—the water and the 
covers the whole heavens, albatross—both greedy and 
and their cry like the cry of insatiable. For the third 
an alarmed nation. Up time the huge white form 





aA they went, millions upon of the bird hovered over the 

millions, ascending like the seaman, preparatory to a 

smoke of a furnace, count- final swoop. The bird, 

4 less as the sands on the seashore, awful, dreadful cager for its meal, fanned 


for multitude, as if the whole mountain were dis- its victim with its widespread wings. Suddenly 
solving into life and light, and with an unearthly a thought occurred to him, that the huge form 
kind of lament took up their line 
of march in every direction to the 
sea.” ‘Their habit of flocking to- 
gether before a storm and utter- 
ing loud, shrill cries, as if to warn 
sailors of impending danger, is 
due, undoubtedly, to the promi- 
nence of sea animals at such times, 
and upon which they feed. They 
are supposed to quench their 
thirst by dexterously catching the 
drops of water when the rain falls. 
The petrel family includes both 
the fulmars and albatrosses as 
well as the true petrels. The two 
first are much larger birds, a full- 
grown albatross being three feet 
long and weighing from twenty- 
five to thirty pounds. 

The master of the bark Glad- 
stone, sailing between London and 
Australia, makes the following 
statement: That, when the vessel 
was in latitude 42 degrees south 
and longitude 90 degrees cast, a 
seaman fell overboard from the 
starboard gangway. ‘The lifeboat 
was lowered and manned by the 
chief officer and four men. A 
search for the unfortunate man 
was made, but owing to the 
roughness of the sea he could not 
be discovered, yet the boat steer- 
ed to the spot where he was last 
seen. Ilere they found him float- 
ing, but exhausted, clinging for 
bare life to the legs and wings of 
a huge albatross, The bird had 
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so close to his face might become his involuntary 
rescuer. Quick as thought he reached up and 
seized the bird, which he proceeded to strangle 
with all his might. The huge creature strug- 
gled violently with wings and paddles to free 
itself. In the contest the sailor was beaten 
black and blue, and cruelly lacerated, but he held 
his own, and slowly the bird quivered and died. 
The body floated lightly upon the waves, its feath- 
ers forming a comfortable support for the ex- 
hansted man who had so narrowly escaped a 
lingering death. 

The seaman was not much of a swimmer, and 
the excitement of the extraordinary conflict began 
to tell upon him—he grew faint and giddy. But, 
with one arm around the albatross’s body, under 
the wing, and one hand clutching the bird’s feet, 
he awaited his chance of rescue. Presently he 
heard his comrades shout from the boat, and in 
a few minutes was safe on board the bark, though 
a good deal shaken and exhausted. 

The albatross is easily captured with a baited 
hook thrown from a ship, and they will seize the 
food given them from the deck before it reaches 
the water. They lie in wait for flying fish, de- 
vouring them as they take to the wing when pur- 
sued by dolphins. 

Wakeman says that a fine is still imposed in 
the Isle of Man if a sea gull be killed during the 
fishing season, and the feathers of the poor wren 
which is so mercilessly hunted on St. Stephen’s 
Day are sold for trifling sums as charms. 

The birds of the island and their habits provide 
omens and portents, exceedingly frequent among 
these people, with their quick invention and warm 
fancy. 

A raven hovering near a herd of cattle is an 
unwelcome sign. 

The plaint of the linnet is associated with a lost 
soul. 

When the robin will not sing in churehyard 
trees (le place is supposed to be haunted. 

Swallows winter under water and rise in the 
spring, their manner of dashing up the water 
with their wings giving rise to the opinion. 

If a kingfisher be dried and suspended by its 
beak the breast will always turn in the direction 
of the wind. This belief has caused the death of 
no few kingfishers. 

The same writer states that, according to a very 
ancient local tradition a wicked fairy in the guise 
of a beautiful woman once bewitched a host of 
the best men of the island, and then led them all 
over a cliff to their death in the sea. This tradi- 
tion prevails so unyieldingly to this day that a 
Manx wife or sweetheart will on no occasion pre- 
cede her husband or lover, lest her character for 


correct womanly attributes be challenged by her 
neighbors. 

The same fairy which established this custom 
is the one which, in its efforts to escape local 
vengeance, was transformed into a wren, and has 
ever since, on St. Stephen’s Day, been hunted, 
stripped of its feathers, and beaten to death in 
countless numbers. The same unaccountable mer- 
cilessness toward the wren exists to-day, though 


‘“*The robin and the wren 
Are God's two holy men,” 


in Ireland. The wren is still hunted on Christ- 
mas Day, its pitiful rereains beribboned and hung 
to tree branches. 

At Constantinople, Brescia, and along the Dan- 
ube and the Rhine, January 30th and 31st and 
February Ist are famous as the ‘‘ blackbird days.” 
For a curious legend says that originally all blaek- 
birds were white, and that they became black be- 
cause during one year in the Middle Ages the 
three days mentioned above were so cold that all 
the birds in Europe took shelter in the chimneys. 
The three days are celebrated in Brescia with a 
feast called, ‘‘ 1 giorni della merla,” or ‘‘ the feast 
of the transformation of the bird.” 

The kingfishers were said by the ancients to 
build their nests upon the surface of the water 
during the seven days preceding the winter sol- 
stice, and to Jay their eggs during the seven days 
following it. They had the power of calming the 
troubled waters, and the sea was always tranquil 
while they reared their young; hence the term, 
haleyon days, or days of calm, peaceful weather. 
The bird was dedicated to Thetis, a sea nymph. 
They are emblems of fidelity, the Greek fable 
saying that the haleyon (kingfisher) was named 
from Halcyone, a daughter of Molus, and the 
wife of Ceyx. The latter was drowned while on 
his way to consult the oracle, and, in a dream 
that night, Halcyone was informed of the fate of 
her husband. Next morning, as she wandered 
disconsolately upon the shore, she found his body 
washed up by the waves, and, overcome with 
grief, threw herself into the sea. The gods, in 
admiration of their mutual affection, changed 
them into kingfishers, and still control the winds 
when they are nesting. 

The magpies, too, had a startlingly original cre- 
ation; the daughters of Pierus challenged the 
Muses to sing, and wcre by them changed into 
magpies. 

But the origin of our own bobolink was the 
happiest of all conceits. He sprang from a laugh, 
as anyone may readily believe who hears his wild, 
rollicking, mad music! Nature had finished her 
bird creation and laughed aloud as she thought 
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of her success, when the crowning joy sprang into 
life in the shape of Bobolinkum. 

Fable and superstition have invested the birds 
with such wealth of fancy that time will only al- 
low an instance to be cited here and there. 

There is a legend of the blue jay, popular among 
the colored people of the South, to the effect that 
he must forever go down to hell on Friday after- 
noons and help carry sticks to feed its fires. This 
was in punishment for his infamous conduct in 

perching upon the cross at the time of the cruci- 
fixion and mocking the suffering Christ. 

The contrasting story of the crossbill is, that 
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and his 
stains. 


plumage covered with the crimsoning 


The bird with the heart of pity 


That flew to the cross’s side 
And plucked at the nails deep-driven 
In the flesh of the Crucified! 


Of the robin, how her breast is stained to-day 
with the drops from that bleeding brow, is told 
in that beautiful legend familiar to every child. 
Less widely known is another version : 


‘‘Have you not heard of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that drenches it ? 


the Master felt a trembling in His pierced and 
bleeding palm, and a little bird was striving at 
the ruthless iron nail. He worked away until his 
poor torn beak was twisted and mangled forever, 


‘* He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And jets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in.” 


WHITE ROSEBUD. 


By HARRIET R. ROCKWELL. 


O acrine heart, that beats its weary pinions 
Against the mortal cage that holds it fast; 
O breaking heart! not all earth-happy minions 
Can loose the chains that bind me to the past. 
Hard chains of death, that bound me while the angel 
Flew by, and snatched from out my trembling hand 
The one white rosebud that my life had cherished, 
And bore it to the far-off summer land. 


Soon. soon, perhaps, 
And come 


the angel will remember, 
and loose the chains that bind me fast, 
And bear me where, all fireless, lies life’s ember, 
Amid the cold gray ashes of the past. 
Then \et me die, with peaceful hands #0 folded 
That in their palms ungrasping, as I die, 
With tender leaves that are so gently molded 
One rosebud, white and fragrant, still may lie. 





AT MILKING TIME. : 


By KourtT CHALys. 
At milking time, one ev’ning long ago, 
I met her, fell in love with her just so: 
She milked. I brushed the flies. 
And when I saw her eyes 
I kissed her by surprise at milking time. 


And then ! milked for her at eventide, 
So still and beautiful—she at my side. 
Two years went by. A prize 
God sent us from the skies: 
A boy to fan the flies at milking time! 


I did not say I loved her, soft and low 
But simply let my silence tell her so. 
Her little hand I pressed— 
Ah me! and then she guessed 
It—granted my request at milking time. 


But now they’re gone—I've been alone for years 
At milking time. Exeuse my childish tears, 
For I ean’t keep them back, 
’Cause she and little Jack 
Will never more eome back at milking time. 
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AT precisely twelve o’clock high noon of a 
barning, broiling day in mid August the Claren- 
don and Proctersville stage drew up at the door 
of the Spring Tavern in Proctersville, a small 
village appertaining to Cavendish, a manufactur- 
ing town in Northern Vermont. 

This reputable old hostelry was, I believe still 
is, the halfway house between the village some 
tventy miles north, whence the stage started on 
its daily trip to the busy town of Clarendon, a 
station on the R. & B. Railroad. 

‘*TWalf an hour for dinner !” shouted the burly 
driver, his manner suggesting as clearly as if ex- 
pressed in words, ** Thirty minutes and no sec- 
onds for what you can manage to secure and stow 
away in that time.” Whereupon nine limp, dusty 
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and, in various degrees, demoralized passengers 
alighted, and forthwith found their way to the 
dining room of the Spring Tavern. 

To speak numerically, and without reference 
to pounds avoirdupois, the present truthful chron- 
icler contributed one unimportant ninth to the 
freight of the C.& P. stagecoach on the torrid 
August day in question, and of him little need be 
said ; there being a whole volume of information 
in the simple statement that he has long been 
the editor of a respectable and thriving Vermont 
weekly. 

Despite the relentless sun glare, from which we 
were partially protected by one of those grotesque 
fixed umbrellas so common in the rural districts, 
I had clung manfully to my lofty perch with the 
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driver all through the terrible twenty miles of 
torturing heat and flying dust. My first view of 
my fellow passengers was obtained as they de- 
scended in gloomy procession from their com- 
fortless inside quarters. 

With a single exception, it was the average 
daily cargo of a New England stagecoach. ‘There 
were, the ubiquitous rustic matron, fat, freckled 
and fifty-five; the country clergyman in dingy 
white and dusty black, certain to devote at least 
three of his precious thirty minutes to a silent 
‘‘grace before meat”; the cross passenger; the 
passenger of the alert and garrulous species ; the 
pretty girl— comely by comparison; the rural 
schoolmaster abroad on his summer vacation. 

Of all this little company, thus tossed together 
in a Yankee stagecoach like the ingredients of 
an omelet, there was, as I have said, but a single 
one who in any way attracted my especial regard ; 
this exception was in the person of my right- 
hand neighbor at the dinner table, a young man 
—-he was, perhaps, thirty-one or two—with a pale, 
thoughtful face, a broad and lofty forehead, and 
what was strikingly noticeable, a singularly mel- 
ancholy and anxious cast of countenance. 

Quite ten minutes of our precious half-hour ex- 
pired before dinner was fairly on the table. After 
the usual amount of growling and grumbling—in 
our case excusable enough—there was an edifying 
unanimity in the zeal with which we fell to with 
full purpose of heart and stomach; with one 
exception, the entire company evinced a laudable 
disposition fully to improve the remaining twenty 
minutes—the exception being in the person of 
the young man at my right. Te ordered his meal 
with the rest of us, but I could not help noticing 
the fact that he ate little or nothing; indeed, 
after a few moments of trifling with his dinner, 
rather than disposing thereof after the approved 
style of a hungry traveler and at least nominal 
Christian, my young neighbor apparently gave it 
up as a hopeless task. Tossing down his knife and 
fork, he presently threw himself back on his seat 
with a sigh deep and hearty enough to express 
the woes of an ordinary lifetime. 

The attention of the entire assemblage was, of 
course, attracted by these peculiar demonstra- 
tions on the part of our melancholy companion, 
and one of his fellow travelers seemed especially 
and strongly impressed. ‘This was the personage 
whom I have described as ‘‘ the cross passenger.” 
IIe was a stout, fussy little man, perhaps fifty 
years old, with one of those sandy-colored wigs 
which make no attempt at concealment ; his thin 
side whiskers were of the same shade of ques- 
tionable yellow, mixed with gray; and his small 
eyes, of a pale-blue tint, had that peculiar nervous 
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habit of twitching which denotes both irritability 
and excessive curiosity. 

This gentleman’s seat at the table was exactly 
opposite that of our sad-faced friend ; and while 
the rest of the company—interested to a certain 
extent, and all perhaps more or less curious— 
were yet quite able to give due attention to the 
demands of appetite, the gentleman of the gen- 
erally sandy aspect seemed unable to swallow a 
mouthful, so absorbing was his interest in the ap- 
the opposite side of the table. 
,” said he, at length, with start- 
ling suddenness, and leaning halfway across the 
table; ‘‘is anything in particular the matter ? 
Can I do anything for you ?” 

To this friendly overture the stranger’s reply 
was a solemn shake of the head, and a subdued 
groan, the depth of which suggested most of the 
disasters to which flesh is heir. Presently, how- 
ever, he seemed to think better of it, and assured 
his interlocutor courteously enough that his af- 
flictions were quite beyond human aid ; indeed, 
his manner rather conveyed the idea that it would 
sorely tax providence itself to afford permanent 
and effectual relief. 

‘*Mine is a sad story,” said the young man. 
*‘If there were fifteen minutes to waste, and you 
cared to listen, it might bring temporary relief to 
share my sorrows even with strangers.” 


parent mystery at 
** Excuse me, si 


Our reply was, of course, @ unanimons expres- 
sion of interest and an appeal for the story. 

I should remark here that the nervous and, it 
is to be apprehended, still hungry gentleman op- 
posite had ordered, when he took his seat, that 
fine old New England dish, fried ham and eggs; 
it was just at the present juncture that this de- 
lectable combination was set before him by the 
landlord. 

We had now scarcely more than quarter of an 
hour of the stipulated: thirty minutes left ; but 
the rest of us had improved the time, and we 
could satisfactorily finish our meal and at the 
same time listen with due respect and sympathy 
to the story. . 

But this was by no means the case with our 
friend of the wig and the pale-blue eyes; so ab- 
sorbing was his interest in the anticipated revela- 
tion that he seemed to have quite forgotten his 
untasted dinner and that his time for eating it 
was extremely limited. 

** My friends,” began the young stranger, “‘ you 
behold in me a sufferer of no common order—the 
victim of no ordinary woes; yet, but six short 
months ago there was on the broad Western Con- 
tinent no more grateful, no happier man than 
Seba Tiffany. 


** A year ago the Ist of the coming September 
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I was a traveler on the Western prairies. Six 
years of active and prosperous business life in a 
great city had given me, not, indeed, a fortune, 
but a sufficient competence, the groundwork to 
sure wealth in the future. 

‘‘ Better than all that money could bestow, I 
was rich in possessing the love of a noble woman. 
While a resident of K—— I had won the heart of 
the lovely and accomplished daughter of the Rev. 
Abraham Ellenwood, then an eminent clergyman 
of that city, and later a successful and devoted 
missionary to the Sioux tribe of Indians. 

‘* At the date of which I speak, a party inelud- 
ing the minister, his wife and two daughters, three 
families of his friends and former parishioners, 
myself and a dozen faithful and courageous fel- 
lows, men of the plains, rough but reliable—ad- 
mirers and defenders of the missionary—were on 
our toilsome and weary way across the Western 
deserts. 

‘‘Qur destination was the thriving city of 
Leadville, where it was Mr. Ellenwood’s purpose 
to establish for a time his official headquarters. 
I need not dwell on my happiness in the assur- 
ance that, early in the coming October, the mis- 
sionary’s beantiful danghter would be made my 
loving wife, directly after which event we were to 
bid our Western friends farewell, and depart for 
a permanent home in the distant Kast. 

‘‘ Although we had heard of recent alarming 


incursions and atrocities on the part of the sav-. 


age tribe uf Sioux, our own safety seemed assured, 
by reason of our numbers, and because our guides, 
as well as we ourselves, were fully armed. An ad- 
ditional and a strong ground of encouragement 
and confidence was the respect in which the mis- 
sionary was personally held by the chiefs of that 
warlike and predatory tribe. 

“«It was late in the afternoon of a lovely Sep- 
tember day when we reached a point within some- 
thing approaching a day’s march of our destina- 
tion, and there established our camp for the 
night. 

“Save our own little company, the great plain 
which girt us in on every side was apparently un- 
tenanted by humanity—a vast expanse, wide and 
desolate as the ocean, without its living beauty 
and grandeur. 

‘<Tt was, as I have said, an evening of wonder- 
ful loveliness. The dusk of the early autumn 
twilight slowly settled over that boundless desert. 
The moon, in her first quarter, a clean-cut cres- 
cent, slowly climbed the western sky with stately 
grace. 

**Kindled by that tender and familiar light, 
every heart was warmed and filled with sweet mem- 
ories of home and early days; even the rough 


band of reckless campers and miners were wn- 
wontedly silent and thoughtful. 

‘<The crescent harvest moon looked down that 
night on a wild, strange scene. Our little band 
of men, women and children—some thirty in all 
—were gathered about a blazing fire of chips and 
logs hastily collected in preparation for the rude 
evening meal. Over us the great dark vault out 
of which sparkled every moment a star newly 
born, and around on every side the deserted and 
boundless prairie. 

‘* Supper over, we made such arrangements as 
were possible for the night’s repose. The fire was 
carefully banked, our few tents erected, and soon 
all save the appointed watchers were buried in 
sleep—the silence unbroken save by the deep and 
regular breathing of the wearied travelers. 

‘‘For myself, I found sleep impossible, nor 
could [ rest quietly on my rough but not uncom- 
fortable couch. Of the present—despite its in- 
conveniences and perils—I thought but little ; my 
mind dwelt on the brilliant and hopeful future. 

‘The goal of my hopes was nearly reached ; 
but a few more days and nights of the rude and 
careless life of camp and field, then a permanent 
and delightful home amid the luxuries and joys 
of Eastern civilization and refinement. No sleep 
for me, but a long night of waking dreams! 

‘Yet I allowed too little to the weariness of 
the body. Presently the pipe dropped from my 
lips, my head sank on my breast, and there was 
a moment of unconsciousness. 

‘But a moment! Suddenly, as it seemed, 
above and all around, the air was alive with that 
wild, that hideous dissonance which has no earthly 
parallel, and which, bursting on the stillness of 
night, has made many a brave heart quake : 

“**a yell, 
As all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell!’ 


“The savages were upon us ! 

‘‘In one instant peace and silence gave place 
to confusion, terror and despair. 

‘* How numerous or how near were our terrible 
foes we knew not. As I have said, the awful 
sound seemed to pervade the very air and leap at 
once from every point of the compass. 

‘** But our guides—even taken thus by the hor- 
ror of swift surprise—were men of stout hearts, 
tried courage and large experience in the perils 
of Western prairie life. By orders quickly and 
sharply uttered the women and little ones were 
placed together in the largest tent; our men, 
sixteen in all, each armed with Winchester and 
revolver, were deployed around this refuge, and 
then—we waited, What could we do besides ? 
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‘Our fierce assailants, as yet invisible, might 
spring upon us at any moment ; and their deadly 
attack was in any event but briefly postponed. 
How awful the change! Just now the peaceful 
and solemn plain, the far-off infant moon and 
sentinel stars—the rest of weariness, the sleep of 
innocence ! 

‘‘In one brief moment the distant lamps of 
night look down on our beleaguered camp, with 
its terror-stricken group of women and children— 
their fathers, husbands and brothers armed and 
ready for the deadly and too-doubtful struggle ! 

‘‘T shall never forget the strange and mingled 
emotions with which I listened to the mission- 
ary’s voice raised in earnest supplication for help 
—that, alas, no earthly power could give ! 

“Suddenly there rose a wilder and more in- 
fernal yell—the fiends were upon us! I cannot 
tell you, friends—for, indeed, I scarcely know— 
what were the horrors that filled the next ten 
minutes, as men count time. It was a wild and 
bloody turmoil of women’s shrieks, the shoutings 
of demons, the deep curses and gasping breath- 
ings of desperate men. 

“Then to me all became a blank—utter, deep 
unconsciousness. A blow on the head from the 
butt of a musket, happily in a hand weak by rea- 
son of a fatal wound, knocked me for the mo- 
ment senseless. 

‘* When at length lL opened my dazed eyes and 
gazed around they rested on a fearful scene. The 
number of our savage assailants was not less than 
fifty, and they had triumphed. Near me on the 
ground lay the body of my friend the missionary 
—my more than father—stark in death. Every 
man in our company was either killed outright 
or reserved for a fate worse than death. Our 
women and the little children were captives in 
the clutches of devils to whom mercy was a word 
unknown. 

*<Close beside me, bound hand and foot and 
watched by a dusky fiend in whose fierce visage 
there was scarce a human lineament, sat my poor 
Eveline, her face white with a deadly pallor, her 
eyes full of the wildness of despair. 

‘*My own condition—but of that, at the sight 
of my poor love, I scarcely thonght—was frightful 
enongh. My savage victors had fastened in the 
earth four stakes, to two of which my ankles were 
firmly bound, while to the others they had se- 
eured my wrists. 

‘* Prostrate thus, face upward, I beheld with 
horror two of the red demons approach me with 
m pan of burning coals. In an instant I realized 
my doom in all its terrors! Half maddened, less 
for my own awful fate than for what I foresaw 
for one dearer than life, I saw the grinning, 


fiercely gesticulating devils come nearer, nearer, 
till I felt the heat from the blazing coals. 

‘«Mad indeed must I have been at that awful 
moment, for my next action was surely the in- 
voluntary and utterly unpremeditated expression 
of the wild fury of hate and despair that filled 
my soul. 

**As one of the wretches, with his ngine of 
hellish torture, bent over and glared on his helpless 
victim, I spit in his face with such a snar/—there 
is no other word that so wefl describes that out- 
burst of rage and desperation—that the monster 
started backward, and let fall the pan of lighted 
coals.” 

At this critical period in Mr. Tiffany’s thrilling 
narration I happened to glance at the party 
around the dinner table. Most of the company 
had somehow managed to secure what they must 
pay for in the way of edibles, in spite of the wild 
interest of the story ; all, in fact, save our excita- 
ble associate of the sandy-colored wig. 

Not a mouthf 


| had he tasted, and his persist- 
ent, staring gaz 


o the face of the speaker, and 
ons of horror, astonishment 
\is visage a study for a painter, 
and fully testified to a devouring interest and 
curiosity. 


the varying emot 
and wrath, made 


Just then broke in the driver’s summons: 

‘*Stuge ready, ladies and gentlemen! All 
aboard! No time to lose !” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, sir,” 
ous passenger, ** 


shouted the nerv- 
what could you do? What did 
youdo? ‘Tell us how you got off, and what be- 
came of Emeline—or whatever her name was !” 

“That,” calmly replied Mr. Tiffany, ‘‘is just 
what sticks me. I have reached that precise 
point in a little tale | am writing for the Turnip- 
town Clarion entitled ‘The Woes of Evelina,’ 
and the question is how to save the girl, put out 
the lighted coals and myself get off with a whole 
skin! I thought possibly some of you ladies and 
gents might help me out with an idea or two !” 

I am by no means equal to any fair delineation 
of the rage of our friend of the wig, the light-blue 
orbs and the excitable temperament. Half starved 
and entirely frantic, our unlucky ‘‘ cross passen- 
ger” was fairly hustled aboard the stagecoach. 

We took our respective places—I, as before, on 
top with the driver. The whip cracked; the 
horses plunged forward; and my final glance at 
Mr. Seba Tiffany beheld that veracious contrib- 
utor to the Turniptown Clarion preparing to dis- 
cuss & square meal of goodly proportions at the 
otherwise deserted table. I learned afterward 
that he had established himself at Proctersviile 
for a season of the repose so needful to the ambi- 
tious and rising novelist. 
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Y all means get to the Army of the 

Potomac.” This command from 

Mr. Frank Leslie, the father of the 

illustrated newspaper in America, 

found me at Annapolis, Maryland, 

April 26th, 1864. I had been 

idling here, on the edge of the war, 

watching Burnside’s immortal whiskers, on vague 
information that he was assembling an expedition 
to assail by water the Southern outposts in the 
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THE MARSHALL HOUSE, ALEXANDRIA, VA., WHERE 
COL. ELLSWORTH WAS KILLED,—THE ORIGINAL 
CONTEMPORANEOUS SKETCH, 


Carolinas. Rejoiced at the prospect of seeing 
active service under General Grant, who had just 
taken chief command of the Northern armies, I 
lost not a moment’s time. ‘The next day, April 
27th; found me in Washington puzzling over a 
way to get through the lines to the army. 

General Grant had issued strict orders against 
the admission of non-combatants to his lines. I 
had a letter from Mr. Leslie certifying to my iden- 
tity and requesting such favors as could properly 
be afforded. That was no warrant for a pass to 
the front, but it sufficed to get me one to Alex- 
andria from Brigadier General John H. Martin- 
dale. Alexandria was then the debarking place 
for the troops sent to re-enforce the Army of the 
Potomac. Once there, the problem was to reach 
the front. I figured out that the safest way was 
to fall in with a marching regiment, numbers of 
which lay in the route between Alexandria and 
the main force. 

Wandering around in the tangle of wagons and 
munitions that had transformed the sleepiest 
town in Virginia into a place of prodigious bus- 
tle, I came upon a teamster bound out. He was 
disposed to be sociable. Severa! pulls at a flask 
of excellent whisky made him my friend. Sev- 
eral more pulls caused him to love me. Several 
more led to my curling up in the bottom of his 
wagon, covered thickly with empty meal and 
grain sacks. Thus, hidden, the mules, after a 
mild preliminary balk, pulled us slowly through 
the mud of the sacred soil for an hour. Where 
there was a lack of mud, jolts made the riding 
diverting. 
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By and by I heard the sharp challenge of a sen- 
try. Then in a moment more the hoarse voice 
of the driver said : ‘‘ You’re all right; get out.” 
I crawled ont, looking like a miller and frescoed 
with “‘shorts” and bits of straw. I saw before 
me the field camp of a regiment. It was a little 
after noon. We were in the middle of a great 
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ORDER—BURNSIDE’S CORPS 
PUSHING TO THE FRONT, 


plain, perhaps a mile and a half from Alexandria. 
A column of m tood in line, and near them a 
group of officers. They looked at me curiously 
as I walked up and saluted. I pulled out my let- 


ter from Mr. Leslie, and asked: ‘‘ What regi- 
ment is this ?” 
““The One Hundred and Ninth New York, 


Colonel Tracy’s,” was the answer. 
over there with the short man.” 

It took me but a moment to find that I had 
fallen among friends. Colonel Benjamin F. 
Tracy, since the able Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, and the distinguished Secretary 
of the Navy under President Harrison, glanced 
at my letter and handed it to the short man, who 
was short only in comparison with himeelf, saying 
with a smile: ‘‘I don’t see any objection to this 


**That’s him 
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young man’s going with us if he does not mind 
roughing it.” 

To this, Lieutenant Colonel Isaac S. Catlin, now 
major general, retired, and an eminent Brooklyn 
lawyer, gave his hearty assent. I had arrived in 
the nick of time. A ‘‘ hurry” order had come from 
General Grant to push to the front. The prep- 
rations for the start were well under way. The 
regiment had been raised in Elmira, Bingham- 
ton, Owego and Rochester. The colonel and the 
lieutenant colonel were both from Owego. More- 
over, they were brothers-in-law, and their wives 
were with them. The time for parting had come, 
and I recall the last meeting with the ladies, in 
the old farmhouse where they were quartered, 
when Mrs. Catlin, with womanly naiveté, declared 
that she didn’t see why they could not ‘* wait un- 
til to-morrow.” Mrs. 'l'racy had to bid both a 
husband and a brother good-by. 

I marched with the men. The long thin line 
straggled out along the muddy Virginia road. 
Once we touched upon the railroad and viewed 
with envy another regiment going forward by 
rail. They were packed in freight cars and over- 
flowed upon the roofs, with their legs in a muddy 
blue fringe over the eaves. 

‘he march of a dozen miles ended as twilight 
came. The level Virginia fields were soon dotted 
with the white shelter tents. The rails from the 
adjacent fences furnished fuel for a camp fire at 
the head of every company lane. Colonel Tracy 
and Lieutenant Colonel Catlin invited me to share 
their mess and tent. The restless soldiers ex- 
plored every inch of the ground. One squad ran 
down a frightened rabbit, and another located a 
possum up a tree. The Virginia possum is the 
finest of his marsupial kind, and*the hunt aroused 
intense interest. By and by the possum was 
pulled from a beech-tree branch by a nimble pri- 
vate, and with its litter of three little possums 
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taken tocamp. Two cages were improvised out 
of cracker boxes, and then the animals were pre- 
sented with much ceremony to the colonel and 
lieutenant colonel. We went to bed—if curling 
up in a blanket on the damp Virginia soil: can be 
so described. I lay between the two warriors, 
with the menagerie at my feet. In the night the 
menagerie produced a series of startling squeals. 
‘Kick that blanked possum, Becker!” com- 
manded the colonel. I kicked the box vigorously, 
and the noise ceased. We slept until the sentry 
calls awoke us. Then we found that, like a true 
Confederate possum, our prisoner had chewed off 
the bars of the cage, gnawed her way into the 
rabbit’s quarters, and after eating up that gentle 
Lepus had safely escaped with all her progeny. 

The tragic fate of the rabbit was not the only 
melancholy discovery of the morning. Colonel 
Tracy’s spare horse was not much of an animal. 
The colonel was a judge of horseflesh, and has 
since become almost as eminent for his horse 
knowledge as in law and naval matters, but the 
spare horse was a pick-up and of little account. 
He had, however, been carelessly hitched to the 
tail of a feed wagon the night before, and having 
gnawed through several sacks, treated himself to 
such a meal as no colonel’s spare horse had ever 
had before. Indeed, he had overexerted himself 
so much in stowing away provisions as to distend 
his thin sides visibly. ILlis manner was disérait 
and uncomfortable. 

**Shoot the brute!” was Colonel. Tracy’s com- 
mand, after a moment of silent but disgusted con- 
templation. ‘he hostler pleaded for the horse’s 
life. Meals were scarce and infrequent for men 
and horses. Why find fault with an abuse of op- 
portunity ? He thought a little gentle exercise 
would restore the steed to his slender symmetry. 
Permission was given. ‘There was a ten-acre field 
of freshly plowed land near by into which the horse 
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THE COLONEL’S SPARE MORSE, 


was turned. Then half the regiment spent an 
hour chasing the luckless animal and pelting him 
with clods. The treatment was heroic but suc- 
cessful. The spare horse went back to duty a 
little out of breath, but in good order. 

The chaplain of the One Hundred and Ninth 
was anything but a religious character. He was 
called parson, but this was the only deference 
shown his cloth. I think he held service but once 
while I was with the regiment, and this was at 
the peremptory command of the colonel. I helped 
him hunt his Testament from the tangle of dun- 
nage in his camp chest, and it was too near the 
bottom to indicate recent usage. But what he 
lacked in piety he made up in cheer. He was a 
famous forager, -albeit something of a glutton. 
His green umbrella was ever an accompaniment 
of spoils. After a couple of meals on hard tack 
Colonel Tracy said, sharply: ‘‘1’m sick of hard 
tack, parson! What good are you anyhow ? Get 
us some fresh meat !” 

The quartermaster had turned some live cattle 
over to the troops that morning. Shots and bel- 
lows told that the summary process of turning 
them into beef was under way. ‘The parson dis- 
appeared in the direction of the noise. When he 
came back the waist of his clerical coat bulged 
perceptibly. He had brought off twenty pounds 
of beef in triumph, and the colonel’s mess had a 
feast, and something left for haversacks. 

I can sing the praises of army hard tack be- 
cause I owe my life to it, but I should not care 
for it now. The kind served to the One Hundred 
and Ninth was alive with ‘‘skippers.” Tender- 
feet threw the uninviting biscuit away when they 
saw it garnished with these weevils. The veterans 
smashed it on a rock, and after giving the animals 
time to escape ate the fragments with great satis- 
faction. 

‘These were the slender humors of the march. 
The tragedies were coming. 


The “hurry” order from Grant was repeated. 
There followed a forced march of thirty miles 
across the Rappahannock to the Wilderness. 
Kager to get material, | pushed forward with the 
regiment. ‘I'here was no time wasted in sending 
‘it in. Yet, as we marched along past the bivouacs 
of other commands, there was visible but little of 
ithe tremendous excitement that stirred me with 
every heart throb. Men moved about leisurely. 
One fellow propped himself against a tree while a 
comrade coolly lathered and shaved him, to re- 
ceive a similar service in return. But soon the 
rapid rumbling of the guns began. Shells crashed 
through the trees, splintering and felling them to 
earth. Wounded men were coming out on stretch- 
ers borne to the field hospitals in the rear. 

**Say, young feller, you’d better get out of 
this; there’s going to be some fighting,” advised 
a trooper. 1 followed his sage suggestion, and 
dodging from tree to tree as the bullets whistled, 
worked my way back to the half-dismantled Wil- 
derness ‘T'avern, where Edwin Forbes, then a vet- 
eran war artist, undertook to break me in at illus- 
trating a great battle. 

With twenty other artists and war correspond- 
ents I took possession of an upper room in the 
tavern. Here, around several rickety old tables, 
we contrived to accomplish some work for imme- 
diate forwarding. The correspondents could get 
a few lines through recording the progress of the 
fight, and the artists used the time to the best 
possible advantage—not knowing when the next 
chance would come. Suddenly we were appalled 
by the most unearthly yell that ever came from 
human throats. 
the volume of 


Distant as it turned out to be, 
sound raised by ten thousand 
tongues seemed to be all about us. The old 
campaigners waited not an instant upon the order 
of their going. In this they were emulated with 
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TURNING LIVE CATTLE INTO BEEF. —(FAC-8IMILE OF ORIGINAL SKETCII ) 


zeal by the rawest recruit—myself. 
mon vigor I reached the top of the banisterless 
stair, neck and neck with the valiant war corre- 


spondent of the 
Jincinnati FKn- 
quirer. In our ea- 
gerness to lead the 
rout we fell togeth- 
er headlong down 
the long flight, 
amid a flutter of 
sketches and copy 
grabbed instinctive- 
ly as we made the 
rush. The others 
rolled down on top 
of us, and by the 
time we were disen- 
tangled the cause of 
our fright was over. 
It was the fierce and 
famous ‘rebel yell ” 
welcoming ap- 
proaching re-en- 
forcements in the 
sanguine belief that 
with their aid the 
Yankees would be 
whipped and that 
Grant had started 
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for Fredericksburg. This 
was 2a mistaken notion, it 
turned out, though cireum- 
stances seemed to favor the 
theory. But that yell was 
most terribly real ; I did not 
believe that the human voice 
could express such fegocity. 
I can now, thirty years after, 
scare myself by thinking 
about it. 

Outside the Wilderness 
Tavern General Grant and 
his staff watched the course 
of the battle. It was my 
first view of an engagement, 
but I remember that I was 
more interested in observing 
General Grant’s manner than 
in the clash of the armies. 
His imperturbability was 
complete. In time a con- 
siderable group of orderlies, 
staff officers and correspond- 
ents gathered about the 
neighborhood, and the rebel 
gunners, imagining that 


perhaps a new line was being formed, started in 
At the first shriek of a shell, 
that went wide of the mark, there was an instant 
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‘‘ONE FELLOW PROPPED HIMSELF AGAINST A TREE WHILE A COMRADE COOLLY 
LATHERED AND SHAVED HIM.” 


scattering. Thi staff officers ducked their heads, 
and were distinctly uncomfortable. Not so the 
general. He was not avery large man, but some- 
how he loomed up into an impressive figure on 
horseback. He gave no sign of interest in the 
screaming missiles, and moved only as he occa- 
sionally took his 
cigar from between 
his lips, or replaced 
it there. He had 
an odd way of hold- 
ing his weed. It 
would rest on the 
backs of his thumb 
and middle finger, 
with the forefinger 
lapped over it like a 
clamp, not between 
thumb and finger, 
as most men handle 
cigars. 

The members of 
the battery protect- 
ing headquarters 
matched him in 
coolness. The guns 
were covered with 
tarpaulins, and the 
men were at their 





stations awaiting the orders of the slender young 
officer who leaned against a caisson to strip 
them for battle. A devil’s chorus was howling 
through the air, but they paid no heed; they 
were ready for whatever fate might bring. 

But when the roar of the battle died away there 
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THE ‘‘ FIGHTING FOURTEENTH ” OF BROOKLYN—EXTREME FRONT, LEFT CENTRE, 
FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 67T11.—(FAC-SIMILE OF ORIGINAL SKETCH.) 
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IN THE WILDERNESS TAVERN—STAKTLING EFFECT 
OF THE ‘*‘ REBEL YELL.” 


followed an awful scene of human agony.’ The 
men borne from the field during the fight were 
but a fraction of those who fell. Thousands 
of maimed and shattered but living men lay 
about in the forest. The night settled down, and 
through the gathering gloom rose a vast chorus of 
anguish. Piercing shrieks, appeals for the mercy 
of death, with an underbreath of moaning, swelled 
the whole into a peal that voiced the pitiless cru- 
elty of war, while, like the thrumming of a rude 
accompaniment, the strange crackling of the un- 
derbrush, stirred by the struggling bodies, added 
to the horror of the sound. There was no glory 
here. 

Passing through this inferno, we took up the 
march by the Brock Road toward Chancellorsville. 

As if this grand tragedy of war were not enough, 
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fire from smoldering gun wadding broke out in 
the underbrush, lighting up the way for the 
marching columns, and alas! ending in its blaz- 
ing embrace the lives of the helpless wounded 
who lay within its reach. 

General Grant had turned the Army of the Po- 
tomac from a strategic organization into a sledge 
hammer. Every battle, however enormous his 
losses might be, left Lee permanently weaker. 
With Grant it was not even a question of await- 
ing fresh troops. They were always coming in 
to replace shattered regiments. There was no 
repose. The fighting of great battles went on re- 
morselessly and resistlessly. Reshaped after the 
Wilderness, the Army of the Potomac, following 
close upon the heels of that of Northern Virginia, 
found it at Spottsylvania. I had by this time be- 
come a perfect type of a tramp. Aside from a 
little packet of heavy drawing paper 
and my precious letter, there was 
nothing about me to excite either re- 
spect or consideration. I was ragged, 
unclean, unkempt and unutterably 
hungry. But I had in this short 
time developed into a campaigner of 
no mean qualities. I could march 
with the column, drink the gravylike 
fluid that represented water in the 
roadside pools, and eat anything I 
could get. 

It rained almost ceaselessly. The 
roads were deep with mire. Stranded, 
half-submerged army wagons blocked 
the seething streak of mud called a 

> road. Here and there a teamster, 
his stock of curses exhausted, and 
his heart weakened by his obstinate 
mules, looked willing to lie down and 
die. I lost the One Hundred and 
Ninth and became a vagabond. The 
weary, bedraggled troopers were no better off. 
Like them I learned to wrap myself in a blanket 
and lie down in the mud, amid a pouring rain, 
to slumber as soundly as on a bed of down, with- 
out a creak in a joint on awakening. Men would 
drop out of the column and lie down by the 
roadside, in the rain, to wake up hours after and 
tag on to some other part of the procession. But 
when the battle hour came the ranks were strong 
and full. 

Strange how soon men become callous! The 
men in this grand army were the best of their 
generation. They were at home tender-hearted 
aud manly. But the war had made them hard, 
and horrors did not move them. On this march 
to Spottsylvania we rested on the field of Chancel- 
lorsville. The heavy spring rains had laid bare 
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thousands of soldiers’ 
sepulchres. But the 
living ate, drank and 
slept among the 
ghastly trenches 
quite undisturbed. 
Some even hunted 
for shoes among the 
skeletons, and others 
played a merry game 
of bowls with unex- 
ploded three - inch 
shells until stopped 
by their officers. 
Just before the 
battle began at 
7 Spottsylvania I fell 
in with the One 
Hundred and Ninth. 
I was literally starv- 
ing, and tried to beg 
a biscuit or two from 
the men. Each re- 
fused. They did not 
know when _ they 


could get more, and had nothing to spare from dier’s substance. It chanced that Colonel Tracy 

their slender store. They were right. I was a was ill, and Catlin was to lead the regiment. I 

non-combatant and had no claim to share a sol- found Tracy and the adjutant lying helpless in a 

tent, and, after a word, went in search of Catlin. 

I told him my hungry plight. ‘‘ Could you eat 

mS - a pretty tough piece of beef?” he asked. I re- 

24 plied that I could eat a horse if I had him. He 

groped into the pocket of his blouse, brought out 

a round chunk of something black, coated with 

fine-eut tobaeeo, and 

carefully dusting off 

the latter, handed it 

to me with a courtly 

bow. It was the beef. 

‘ He had been nibbling 

at it off and on, but I 

was welcome to it. 

No morsel ever tasted 

sweeter than this half- 
burnt bit of gristle. 

The road was block- 

ed with wagons, and 

during the halts thus 

caused I fell in with 

Hancock’s corps. 

There were some 

wounded men in the 

wagons who noticed 

my occasional sketch- 
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—— ing. They saw, too, 
—_ T 

that my haversack was 

**MOTHER’S BOY” WRITING HOME, AFTER A BATTLE, empty and my face 
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CONFLAGRATION OF THE WILDERNESS BATTLEFIELD. 


gaunt with hunger. ‘* Hey, Mr. Artist !” called 
one of them. ‘‘The Sanitary Commission has 
been along and left us a load of crackers. Ilelp 
yourself.” I did not need a second asking. I 
packed my stomach and my haversack, and was a 
hew man again. 

My most vivid memory of Spottsylvania was 
Ilancock’s corps going in. ‘Their route led bya 
ficld hospital in active operation. ‘The dull 
‘‘swish” of the surgeon’s saw was ceaselessly 


sounding, and the amputated arms and legs were 
thrown out in such a direction that the troops 
stumbled over them as they marched in toward 
the beginning of these horrors. The faces of the 
men were as faces of the dead. ‘They moved like 
automatons, but the look upon them was as if 
they had given up life. ‘That they were roused 
from this in the storm of the battle their record 
shows. 

But twenty days had passed since I joined the 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE 


army. In fourteen of these, from May 5th to 
May 18th, inclusive, 10,000 Union soldiers had 
been killed in battle in the Wilderness and at 
Spottsylvania, and 40,000 had been wounded. 
‘These losses, the most terrific of all the war, filled 
the North with mourning. Looking backward 
now, it seems incredible that these battles had 
the effect of victories in crushing the Confed- 
eracy. Of the volume of human suffering that 
attended them there can be no estimate. Where 
the dead are counted by thousands and the 
wounded by tens of thousands the horrors of 
war become too great for computation. 
Spottsylvania ended my first campaign, though 
not my last. It was necessary to get back to a 
point of communication—to New York if I could 
—for fresh resources and recuperation, and to 
work up the material gathered. 1 joined a con- 
voy of the wounded on a weary journey to the 
transports at Belle Plain, via Fredericksburg. 
Wounded and stragglers were my companions. 
Men who seemed too desperately hurt to live 
tramped along, watching eagerly for a chance in 
the wagons. ‘These came often. I gained a seat 
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HORRORS OF WAR. 


with the driver on one wagon after a weary walk. 
One of his passengers was grievously hurt. His 
sufferings were so intense that he begged for a re- 
lease—for a revolver that he might hasten the 
end. In a little time he became still. It was 
dusk. <A voice from below said: ‘‘ Say, driver, 
better hold on. HHe’s gone.” 

Like every wagon, this one carried two picks, 
two long shovels, and half a dozen boards one foot 
wide and three feet long. With the toole we made 
a grave by the roadside, marked the name, corps 
aud regiment of the soldier upon one of these 
headboards and went on. 

Once at Fredericksburg, the lack of a pass be- 
gan to make trouble for me. I was arrested as a 
spy, while a throng of idlers hooted, ‘‘ Shoot the 
reb !” My appearance was indeed against me, 
but there was no other evidence, while my letter 
from Mr. Leslie stood me in good stead. But 
where, then, was my pass? Without it I would 
not be allowed to proceed. I informed the pro- 
vost that my pass had gone astray in the course 
of my adventures. He was too busy to bother 
about me, and I slipped away for Belle Plain. I 
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was halted by a German sentry, who luckily could 
not read and accepted the Leslie letter as a pass. 

Here I saw the attachés of the Sanitary Com- 
mission sitting in a tent with a floor, eating 
cooked food off real plates, laid on a clean table- 
cloth. The sight quite upset me. 

It was night when I was hustled on board the 
transport with the wounded. By this time I was 
able to say fluently that my pass had been lost at 
Spottsylvania, and my letter was accepted as all 
right. The officers were happy and comfortable 
on the upper deck, but the wounded men were 
packed together on the lower deck in a mass of 
wet straw. I had been with the boys for weeks, 
and decided to stick to them to the end. So we 
snuggled together in the straw. A man came along 
and gave each of usa loaf of army bread, coarse 
but fresh, and a pound of boiled salt beef. They 
could not eat the stuff in such shape. I then had 
a chance to makea slight return for the kindness 
shown me. With a big clasp knife I hewed the 
bread and meat into slices, and thus constructing 
rude sandwiches, fed them. 

When at last the slow transport turned into 
the Potomac and headed for Washington my fears 
were again aroused. ‘The orders were most strict 
in Washington on the pass question. ‘The pre- 
cious civilians who were managing the war at a 


more or less safe distance were most particular 
that no one should approach them from the south 
without proper eredentials. I knew that here my 
letter would not vouch for me. It was after one 
o'clock in the morning when, worn out with 
worry, hunger and fatigue, the slamming of the 
gang plank on the wharf told me I must do some- 
thing smart if I wished to escape a sojourn in the 
Old Capitol Prison. The first man to land was 
the major in charge of the invalided detachment. 
He had a small hand bag, and made a rather hur- 
ried start up the plank. I followed at his heels 
like an attendant, and as we passed, the sentry 
made a reach for the bag, but of course did not 
touch it. The next man with a gun poked his 
bayonet tentatively toward me, but with a harid 
wave in the direction of the major I kept right 
on. It was nearly an hour's walk to Pennsylva 
nia Avenue, but | managed to drag myself up to 
the door of an ancient hotel, small, but good 
enough for a change after my adventures. The 
only man in the bar as I fell in was the proprie- 
tor, and to do him full justice he was prepared 
for me. He reached for a navy revolver, and gave 
me @ minute to get out. There was nothing 
wrong in judging me by appearances. I was a 
miserable mockery of a man, and lacked even the 
quality of picturesqueness. Under cover of the 
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‘‘LIKE THEM I LEARNED TO WRAP MYSELF IN A BLANKET AND LIE CLOWN IN THE MUD.” 


revolver I produced the warworn letter; he read 
it and was appeased. With a big horn of brandy 
for a nightcap I rolled into the first bed I had 
scen in weeks, and slept undisturbed until the ne- 
gro boy of all work roused me in time to take the 
cleven o’clock train for New York. In a few 
hours I was back at my desk in the office of the 


Illustrated Newspaper, grinding out the notes in 
my grimy wad of drawing paper. 

The last tremendous chapters of the War of the 
Rebellion were on. There was need of artists at 
the front. I soon became restless, longing to 
go back again ; and this longing was soon to be 
gratified. 


(To be continued.) 
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KINDRED SOULS. 


By Barr 
KAR knelt down and took steady aim. Then 
came a flash and a report, and almost simultane- 
ously with the rebound of his immense rifle the 
huge, crouching lioness, the black lioness, hurled 
herself upon him. Ife was borne down as if by 
an avalanche. 
He had missed. 


Why? For this reason: As 


KENNEDY. 


Though he felt that his end had come he had 
that clearness and poise of mind which comes in 
supreme moments. 

The noisome breath of the lioness burned his 
face as he lay crushed into the sand by her weight. 
He was waiting, with eyes closed, for the begin- 
ning of the end—that hideous beginning—but a 





‘AS TIE EYES OF THE LIONESS AND MAN MET BOTH PAUSED SUDDENLY.” 


he aimed between her eyes out of them flashed 
a strange, strange light that quivered the core of 
his being ; a light that unnerved his hand and 
withered his desire to kill. 

And it smote him not with fear—for Karl had 
slain many lions, and his nerves were as steel— 
but it smote him with sudden, overwhelming re- 
morse, 

Thus he, the mighty hunter, was shaken and 
made to send his bullet flying wide. 

And he lay in the gripe of death. 

Vol. XXXVII., No. 5—40, 


calm was in his soul, a strange calm. He felt at 
rest, at peace. 

There was a pause. Suddenly the lion snarled, 
and Karl opened his eyes. 

Ah, again that weird, reproaching light! It 
streamed from the glaring, yellow eyes. Into 
their depths he gazed and gazed till his mind 
partly left him. No more he thought of death. 

And now the eyes tecame a piercing blaze of 
light, which grew and grew till Karl saw before 
him w broad, shining space. 
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In the distance flashed a scene. And the soul 
of the hunter flew toward it. 

This was the scene: 

Humans filled a vast amphitheatre. They shook 
it, shouting. Fearsome was this shouting, even 
as the howl of a myriad pack of woives. On the 
faces was the look of glee—that glee, indescribable 
—that comes when the passion for blood spilling 
fills the soul. 

This passion was upon all; all, from Emperor 
to slave. Man was transformed to a human wolf. 
The wish to kill, or see killed, linked, bound all. 

The impulse of Cain made all akin. 

It was a feast day to the gods in Rome, anda 
mighty, yelling multitude had gathered together 
to do them homage by seeing a man fight with and 
kill a man; by seeing a man wait for the signal 
that might bid him drive his gladius into the 
heart of a beloved comrade; by seeing a man 
fight with a beast. Their gods were honored by 
the flowing and flying of blood. Huge, huge sport 
to watch it! And yonder Nero sat, swathed in 
purple. His eyes gleamed as he witnessed the 
glorious sport. 

Prolonged was the shouting, because Tarpus, a 
favorite gladiator, had just killed, in single com- 
bat with the gladius, his third man. He was 
now about to fight yonder Numidian lioness. She 
was striving to burst the bars of her cage, for she 
had been kept without food for three days. 

A fine fellow was ‘larpus, with waving, yellow 
hair that hnng afar down his back. Frank was 
his face, bold was the glance of his blue eye, and 
he was great of stature. 

And Karl was Tarpus. 

‘Curse the Roman cowards!” the gladiator 
muttered, as he waited, heedless and resentful of 
the ovation he was receiving, for the black lion- 
es3 to be let forth into the arena. ‘ Oh, to think 
that I obeyed their cruel mandate that bade me 
slay my comrade Davoro—Davoro, who risked his 
life for mine in the campaign! But he smiled 
in my face, as I bent over him, and said, ‘ Strike 
deep, my Tarpus, if thou lovest me !’ and I drove 
the full of my blade through his heart. Oh, I, 
of all men—I, who loved him, thus to have slain 
him! Oh, the fight—the fight—it is with me yet ! 
Davoro, who was bound to me by ties oft closer 
tian the ties of blood, stands before me, his gla- 
dius in hand. We cross blades, but our eyes meet 
not, and lo! before I know aught, he is lying on 
the sand beneath me, while I stand o’er him with 
uplifted blade. Then I look ap to yonder sea of 
coward faces, and see thumbs which point down- 
ward. Ay, around and around I look, but from 
all sides the vile gestures come, crowding, over- 
whelming my soul. They bid me to slay. And 


then Davoro’s voice rings in my ear, as he lies 
prostrate, bidding me to falter not, but kill him 
swiftly. Oh!” And the face of Tarpus was soft- 
ened and sad as he looked across tle blood-red- 
dened sand of the arena to the place where ‘his 
comrade lay in death. 

Grand was the face of Tarpus—like to the face 
of a Norse god. 

And he thought of his home far, far away—his 
home from which he was torn, long years ago, 
from a loved one and little ones, and carried to 
this great city to be made a slave; to be made to 
fight out his.heart’s blood for the amusement of 
the brutal Romans! Visions of outstretched hands 
and loving, sorrowful faces came to him from 
across far, wild seas. The arena, with its blood- 
lust, its pitilessness, was forgotten in a flood of 
old, tender memories. 

Suddenly he looked up at the shouting Ro- 
mans. Scorn was in his face. They looked upon 
him but as a human fighting beast, and he 
wished fiercely that he could kill them all with 
one thrust from his blade. His heart hardened. 
He felt that he was, indeed, alone. His glance 
sank and fell upon the black lioness. He wiped 
the blood of the blade of his gladius and waited. 
Not long did he wait, for with a mighty, resound- 
ing roar she tore from the cage into the centre 
of the arena, ‘The door had been suddenly flung 
open. 

She paused, turning her head and sniffing the 
air. ‘Tarpus walked straight toward her. Sud- 
denly she noticed him, and she bounded, roaring, 
almost to his side. She crouched for a final 
spring, and Tarpus, sinking on one knee, and 
with gladius ready, prepared to fight to the death. 
The vast crowd was hushed, awaiting breathlessly 
the instant when the brute and the man would 
meet in the death struggle. 

But there occurred a thing inexplicable. 

As the eyes of the lioness and the man met 
both paused suddenly and remained as if trans- 
fixed, the man kneeling, the lioness crouching, 
in mutual suspense. 

What had happened ? Why did she not obey 
the prompting of her instinct to rend him asun- 
der? Did some subtle, hidden power stay her ? 
What spell was working ? What was the bond 
that bound this man and beast? Could it be 
that they were kindred souls, who were once to- 
gether, and who recognized each other ? 

Who could tell ? 

But whatever the spell or bond, it had a strange 
effect upon Tarpus, for he, with a look in his 
face, indescribable, stood upright, and laying his 
hand upon the lioness, walked over with her to 
the place where Nero sat, and insnIted and reviled 
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him. Then he became frenzied, and called loudly They killed the gladiator and thé lioness with 
for the Romans to come and kill him—the lioness their arrows. 
roaring the while. * * * * . « 

All were amazed and terrified. Surely a weird, 4 party of French soldiers, who were stationed 
nameless happening! Their hearts were cold at a post in the interior of Algeria, came across a 


with fear. man uninjured, but lying senseless in the sand. 
And archers were ordered out. An immense rifle lay by his side. It was Karl. 





THE FACTORY, IN CHINO VALLEY. 


SUGAR-BEET 


CULTURE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


By FrepeRIcK M. TURNER, 


‘Respect me, for I enrich the soil ; I fertilize 
the land, which.without me would remain un- 
cultivated ; | employ the hands, which without 
me would be idle. Finally, I solve one of the 
greatest problems of modern society, | organize 
and improve labor.” 

Thus speaks the sugar-beet industry in the time 
of Napoleon ; thus it is speaking now at the pres- 
ent day. 

Under the fostering care of the Sugar Bounty 
Act there is growing up in Southern California 
an industry that is destined to become one of the 
greatest commercial enterprises, and one of the 
most potent factors in the development of the 
State. 

The passage of the act placing a bounty on 
sugar manufactured in the United States marked 
a new era in the prosperity of this country, and 
gave fresh impetus to an industry which will 
cause a transformation in the valleys of the Pacific 
coast. 

Much of interest has been written in regard to 
the horticultural and pomological prosperity and 
success of the Pacific coast, more especially of 
the southern portion. Many people, visiting the 
southern counties, have remained to make per- 
manent homes; many more with not so ample 


resources would have done the same, but have 
been deterred by reason of the length of time re- 
quired to bring an orchard into a profitable, or 
even a self-sustaining, state of bearing. 

The advent of the beet-sugar industry presents 
anew phase of the future possibilities of home- 
making, bused upon a minimum expenditure of 
time and capital, and a quick and profitable re- 
turn on the money invested; no weary waiting, 
for years, before an a*sured income is obtained. 
In many cases orchard planting issupplemented by 
sugar-beet planting between the rows of the trees. 
In such cases the cash received from the sale of 
the beets enables the owner to meet the necessary 
expenses of living while waiting for the orchard 
to pay dividends, and the cultivatiog and care 
expended on the beets stimulate the trees to a 
greater growth than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

One feature of 
of an established 
at a fixed price, 


the beet industry is the certainty 

market for the farmer’s crop, 
at his very door. He knows in 
advance the amount of money he will receive for 
a given number of tons of beets, as the price and 
date of paymeut are arranged by contract ut the 
beginning of the season. 

From the mouth of San Antonio ies at the 
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foot of the Sierra Madre range, spreads out a 
wide valley, gently sloping to the south, with a 
slight falling away on either side to the east and 
west, extending to the Santa Ana River on the 
ezst and the Chino Creek on the west. On the 
opposite side the land rises more rapidly, in the 
form of a great mesa, reaching far up to the Te 
mescal Mountains. 

Looking out and down from the mouth of the 
cafion, the valley presents the appearance of a 
vast checkerboard 
with its squares of 
light and dark colors, 
towns and villages, 
lemon, orange and 
olive groves, euca- 
lyptus forests, and 
golden grain fields 
dotting the surface 
in varying shades. 
All around circle 
serrated mountain 
ranges, their sharp- 
cut peaks capped 
with snow, contrast- 
ing with the green of 
the valley and yet 
akin to the white- 
eapped orchards and 
groves in the profu- 
sion of their bloom. 
In thaf circle are the 
frosted heads of San 
Antonio, Grayback, 
Mount San Bernar- 
dino and San Ja- 
cinto. 

To the southwest 
lies a range of low 
rolling hills carpet- 
ed with luxuriant 
grasses interspersed 
with flowers of vary- 
ing hues, the finest 
pasture lands in 
Southern California. 
At their base hundreds of acres of fragrant alfalfa 
dance and gleam in the sunshine, a nodding sea 
of purple blossoms swayed by the passing breezes. 
Up in the hills wild oats grow so luxuriantly that 
a man on horseback can tie tle oat heads over 
the pommel of his saddle. 

As the oblique rays of the afternoon sun slant 
over the hills, their graceful contours, covered by 
a soft, velvetlike vesture of rich green, delicately 
cuatlined against the clear blue sky, seem to quiver 
and pulsate with life. Life indeed there is, for 
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thousands of cattle and horses graze over the pict- 
uresque scene. 

On the opposite side of the valley, along the 
mesas at the foot of the mountains, the land is 
carpeted with vegetation varied with patterns of 
wild flowers closely related to the violet, while 
vast areas of wild poppies, lupines, and many other 
indigenous plants and flowers, contribute to the 
beauty of tie landscape. 

In the centre of this valley, whose confines in- 
clude the towns of 
Ontario and Pomona, 
is located one of the 
first fruits of the 
Sugar Bounty Act— 
the Chino Valley 
Beet Sugar Factory. 

This factory, the 
first and most com- 
plete one of its kind 
to be established un- 
der the Bounty Act, 
is but the nucleus 
around which will 
soon cluster a group 
oi similar establish- 
ments within a limit- 
ed radius, encourag- 
ed by the success at- 
tending this, the 
parent enterprise. 

Since the inception 
of this industry three 
years ago 8,000 acres 
of virgin soil have 
been brought into a 
high state of cultiva- 
tion, and a town— 
Chino—is springing 
into prominence 
where before were 
green pastures and 
countless herds of 
cattle and horses. 

To Richard Gird, 
who owns the Rancho 
Santa Ana del Chino, which forms a large part of 
the valley and hill country, is due the credit of 
inaugurating this new industry in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

For several years prior to the location of the 
Chino Valley Beet Sugar Factory in Chino Mr. 
Gird made repeated experiments in raising sugar 
beets. Careful tests, made with many varieties 
of beets planted on the various soils which com- 
pose the ranch, at different seasons of the year, 
convinced him of the adaptability of the sugar 
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beet to the climate and soil of Southern California, 
and of the Chino Ranch in particular. 

Negotiations with the members of the Oxnard 
Beet Sugar Company, to whom the favorable re- 
sults of the experiments were made known, re- 
sulted in a thorough canvass being made as to the 
practicability of erecting a sugar factory. After 
inspecting adjacent properties, and convincing 
themselves of the accuracy of the statements of 
obtained results, an agreement was entered into, 
conjointly, by Richard Gird and the Oxnard Beet 
Sugar Company, on the 16th day of December, 
1890, providing for the erection of a beet-sugar 
factory on the Chino Ranch by the Oxnard Beet 
Sugar Company, with a capacity of 550 tons of 
beets per day, and the preparation and planting 
of 5,000 acres of beets by Mr. Gird. The factory 
was constructed and the enterprise fully inau- 
gurated during the year 1891. 

The main factory building is of brick, 66 by 
285 feet, with separate engine and boiler house 
also of brick. Its capacity is at present 350 tons 
daily. The building cost $180,000 and the ma- 
chinery $320,000. ‘The greater part of the ma- 
chinery was purchased in Germany. Some idea 
may be formed of the magnitude of the machin- 


ery equipment when it is understood that three 
trainloads of eighteen cars each were required to 
haul it from New Orleans to Chino. 

The boilers are 1,250 horse power, and the two 
engines 170 horse power each. 

In France and Germany, sugar beets that av- 
erage 12 per cent. sugar to the weight of the beet 
are considered to have attained a very high sugar 
content, and the machinery for working them is 
constructed on that basis. The machinery for the 
present factory at Chino was constructed to work, 
ordinarily, 12 per cent. beets, and 14 per cent. 
beets at the outside. As a matter of fact, the en- 
tire crop for the season of 1892, amounting to 
28,000 tons, averaged a trifle over 15 per cent., 
which, overtaxing the refinery department, dem- 
onstrated the necessity of changing the propor- 
tionate capacity of the works. A large propor- 
tion of the tonnage carried 16, 17, 18, 19, and in 
a few cases as high as 22, per cent. of sugar, and 
from reasons before mentioned it was found nec- 
essary at one time to shut down the machinery, 
every receptacle for the storage of the saccharine 
product being filled. The first year 11,000 tons 
of beets were deliverell to the factory and con- 
verted into 1,900,000 pounds of granulated sugar. 
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During the season of 1892 28,000 tons went 
into the factory and were manufactured into 
7,903,541 pounds of centrifugal sugar of 96 and 
98 per cent., an amount about equal to the com- 
bined output of all the other factories on the 
Pacific coast for the previous year of 1891. 

No attempt was made to refine the product of 
1892, as the exceptional richness of the beets and 
the limited facilities for refining made the hand- 
ling of the entire crop a matter of some doubt. 

Within the past year the factory has been en- 
larged, and new machinery added, giving a capac- 
ity of 550 tons daily, and henceforth the entire 
output will be shipped from the factory in the 
form of granulated sugar. 

The preparation of 5,000 acres of virgin soil 
for a crop requiring such intense cultivation as 
the sugar beet is no small undertaking. Think 
of it! A tract of land eight miles in length and 
one mile in width converted into one vast beet 
garden! For that is what it means. 

A large portion of the land was covered by a 
dense growth of sunflowers which had sprung up 
phenixlike from the ashes of numerous sweep- 
ing conflagrations. Other portions were covered 
with cornstalks, both maize and Egyptian, and 
still others with a tough, heavy sod. Once the 
land is cleared, plowing commences, depending 
somewhat on the rains as to whether it be early 
or late in the season. Asa matter of fact, plow- 
ing and cultivation are in progress the entire 
year without intermission, the absence of winter 
making continuous agricultural operations a nat- 
ural sequence. 

Out from the barns in the gray mist of dawn 
straggle the mule and horse teams, each teamster 
“‘towing ” his team of from four to eight ani- 
mals and using the most emphatic vernacular, whe- 
ther in English, Spanish or German. The driver of 
a mule outfit who does not indulge in profanity 
is an anomaly. Profanity and mule teaming go 
hand in hand. Many of the animals bear names 
that are rather unique. It is no uncommon oc- 
currence to hear a driver sing out to lagging ani- 
mals ‘Git up, Whisky!” ‘*Come out of that, 
Monkey Face !” and other fanciful appellations. 

In the field, on long stretches of a mile or two 
in length, the systematic work and regularity of 
the turned furrows offer a most pleasing sight. 
Long processions of fifteen or twenty teams, draw- 
ing from two to four gang riding plows, turn up 
the rich loam with steady uniformity. Occasion- 
ally a race is made between a certain number of 
teams and Jumbo, the great traction engine used 
for plowing. Jumbo pulls twelve 12-inch plows 
at a speed of three and one-half miles per hour, 
and turns over forty acres per day. 
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The harrows follow the plows, and they in turn 
give place to the seed drills. 

Seeding should commence, ordinarily, about 
February Ist, depending somewhat on the season, 
since no two seasons in succession present the 
same climatic conditions. The ground being in 
the proper state of mellowness and moisture, seed 
is drilled into it in rows varying from seventeen 
to twenty-two inches apart. 

The seed drills in use are made by Mr. Gird 
from a special design of his own. Fifteen pounds 
of seed are planted to each acre. For the year 
1892 thirty tons of beet seed were used. 

One horse pulls the seeder over the loose earth, 
but it requires two men to drive and guide the 
seeder in its ‘‘ straight and narrow way.” To plant 
ten acres with one of these drills is considered a 
fair day’s work. 

If the climatic conditions are favorable, in a 
very short space of time (eight or ten days) the 
plants will begin to show above the ground, and 
soon the entire surface will be outlined with nar- 
row, ribbonlike rows of green stretching as far as 
the eye can see. 

Seeding continues until June, beginning on the 
higher, dry lands, and gradually working down 
through the semi-moist to the rich alluvial bottom 
lands. This correspondingly prolongs the har- 
vesting, and insures a uniform and continuous 
supply of beets during the season, thereby allow- 
ing the factory to extend its operations further 
into the winter. 

California is greatly favored in possessing a cli- 
mate which permits seeding operations to be car- 
ried forward over a period of four months’ dura- 
tion, and a harvesting season of five months. 
This does away with the necessity and expense of 
siloing the beets before being worked up in the 
factory, as is rendered necessary in some States, 
and in Europe, where the seeding must be done 
in from forty to fifty days, and the harvesting 
completed within several weeks’ time. Better re- 
sults are also obtained from beets worked fresh 
from the field than from the shriveled and dried 
contents of the silo. 

The beet seed is purchased from the great seed 
firms of France and Germany, who have for many 
years made a specialty of its production and im- 
provement. Years of patient toil and investiga- 
tion, together with the proper selection of ‘‘ moth- 
er” beets, have resulted in the production of a 
race of aristocrats that have carried as high as 
25 per cent. of sugar, in place of 7 per cent., which 
marked their original plebeian condition. 

The business of raising beet seed is a distinct 
branch in itself, and wonld require much space to 
fitly describe its numerous processes. ‘To plant 
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one acre of ‘‘ mother beets” for raising seed ne- 
cessitates the making of 8,000 analyses. 

' Each grower and dealer has his distinctive 
‘trade-mark ” by which the beets grown from 
his seed can be distinguished in any ripening 
field. This trade-mark is a colored beet. In the 
bulk of the different varieties are mixed a few 
seeds which produce beets of some pronounced 
color—orange, red, pink, or any peculiarity of 
tint. These few seeds, of course, go into the 
ground with the general planting, and in walk- 
ing over a field these ‘‘ markers” indicate the 
firm from whom the seeds were obtained. 

A very interesting period of beet culture is dur- 
ing the ‘“‘thinning” season. Hundreds of Mex- 
icans, Italians, Indians and whites are employed 
while the thinning and harvesting are in prog- 
ress. All nationalities, trades and professions 
find their representatives here in the beet ficlds— 
a heterogeneous conglomeration of busy workers. 
Lawyers, clergymen, clerks, merchants, barbers, 
bookkeepers, shoemakers, tinsmiths, miners and 
cooks all commingle indiscriminately ; old and 
young work together side by side—the boy of ten 
years of age elbow to elbow with the graybeard of 
seventy. 

When the beets are in the fourth leaf they 
should be thinned, so as to leave one plant, and 
one only, a certain number of inches removed 
from its neighbor in the same row, the space 
varying from five to twelve inches, according to 
the variety of beet.and soil. 

No machine has yet been invented that will ac- 
complish this, so, necessarily, it must be done by 
hand. The nearer the “thinner” can place him- 
self to his work the easier it becomes, so he drops 
down on his knees over the row, or sits down be- 
side it with his feet stretched ont in front and 
hitches along a few inches at a time, or flattens 
himself out at full length, or goes down on all 
fours. He must not, however, leave any ‘‘ dou- 
bles,” or the beet root will not fully develop, and 
the tonnage will thus be lessened. 

Before and after thinning, the beets must be 
hoed, the ground loosened and all the weeds cut 
out. The Germans say, “Sugar is hoed into the 
beets.” An anthority on the subject gives the 
following table of the results obtained by hoeing. 
A patch hoed 


Once, gave per acre 7 tons 199 pounds of beets. 
Twice, ‘ és 8 “ 279 m = 

Three times, gave per acre 10 tons 1,737 pounds of beets. 
Four ‘ 5 ~ 12 * 1,103 " “ 
roy _ = 13 * 294 " “ 
Five-time hoeing thus nearly doubling the yield per acre. 


Horse cultivators, made from models designed 


at Chino, to follow the tracks of the seeders and 
cultivate fonr rows at once, are in general use. 
Interchangeable shovels of various shapes and 
sizes for cutting the weeds and stirring the ground 
ean be quickly attached, and with one of these 
cultivators a man can easily cultivate ten acres 
per day. ° 

In the early part of July the beets first planted 
on the uplands are ready for harvesting. In and 
about the factory, along the roads and throngh 
the fields the greatest activity prevails. Long 
lines of loaded wagons converge at the factory 
scale, from all quarters of the ranch, from the 
fields into the lanes, from the lanes into the nar- 
row streets, from those into the broad highways 
that lead up to the main thoroughfare which ter- 
minates at the beet sheds. 

Scattered through the fields in all directions 
are the harvesters. It has been the custom, un- 
til very recently, to run a light skeleton plow 
along the side of the rows of beets, to cut the tap- 
root as low as possible and loosen the soil to per- 
mit easy extraction. After thig is done the gangs 


of toppers, numbering from forty to a hundred, 
follow, with their knives pulling up and “scalp- 
ing” the beets, which are then thrown into heaps 


ready for loading into wagons. This mode of 
plowing out is open to the objection that a por- 
tion of the root is left in the ground, which en- 
tails a loss of from 7 to 10 per cent. in tonnage. 
The beet plow, however, is now superseded by a 
harvester devised by a citizen of Chino, whereby 
the entire crop is saved at very light expense. 

Each wagon used in delivering beets is covered 
with a net upon which the beets are thrown in 
loading, which, on arriving at the factory, is raised 
by water power, bringing the entire load with it 
and dumping it into the bin with a single move- 
ment, whereby time is economized and the re- 
ceiving capacity of theavorks in like proportion 
augmented. 

On September 10th, 1892, the receipts at the 
Chino Valley Beet Sugar Factory were 533 tons ; 
probably the largest tonnage of beets ever deliv- 
ered to any one factory in a single day in the 
United States. 

The first 1,000 tons of beets delivered to the 
factory during the campaign of 1892 averaged 
17 per cent. sugar and over 80 per cent. purity— 
an unparalleled record. 

One of the peculiar and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the sugar beet is the twist in the shape 
of its body. This is called the “sugar twist,” 
and the more this twist assumes the appearance 
of an auger the richer the beet is in sugar. 

The cost of raising and harvesting beets has 
been, approximately, $24 per acre delivered at the 
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BEET HARVESTER. 


factory. This is divided as follows, allowing 15 
pounds of seed to the acre : 





15 pounds of seed at 12¢c...............00 02 eee .. $1.80 
Preparing land, plowing, ¢tc................00008- 3.00 
re ee ETS eee eee re ‘kis .50 
Thinning........... RTE Tee ECCT eT reer 4.00 
Weeding and cultivating... . dees phic eeamesewaten 2.00 
Plowing out, topping and hauling to the factory.... 12.00 

MN Sw dcdndd aay wines s0cteaen sasdenenene Cee 


With the improved machinery which is constantly 
being brought into use the cost of production 
will be greatly lessened each year. 

The net returns per acre for the season of 1892 
in many cases went as 
high as $70, all of 
which was produced 
within six montlis’ 
time. Many tracts 
paid in this short 
apace of time from 20 
to 30 per cent. on a 
valuation of $200 per 
acre—this on an in- 
vestment of from 
$200 to $300 for six 
months and on virgin 
soil. As the land at- 
tains greater cultiva- 
tion the tonnage and 
profits usually in- 
crease. Nor is the 
money consideration 
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the only item that should engage the attention of 
the farmer. There is another point of vital im- 
portance ; the great benefit to the land derived 
from the intense cultivation which the sugar beet 
receives is as legitimate a source of profit as the 
cash received for the beets. 

One writer on beet-root sugar says: ‘* The beet 
is an enriching and cleaning crop—it requires no 
fallow ; it is the best-known forerunner of other 
crops ; it feeds multitudes of stock, and instead 
of impoverishing the soil, tends constantly to im- 
prove it.” 

It is said that in 1853, when the Emperor and 
Empress of the French came to Valenciennes, a 
triumphal arch was erected with the following 
inscription : 

‘* SUGAR MANUFACTURE. 
** Napoleon I., who created it: ‘ Before the manufacture 


of beet sugar the arrondissement of Valenciennes produced 
695,750 bushels of wheat and fattened 70 oxen.’ 

** Napoleon III., who protected it : ‘Since the manufact- 
ure of beet sugar was introduced the arrondissement of Va- 
lenciennes produces 1,157,750 bushels of wheat and fattens 
11,500 oxen.’”” 


The beet pulp, as it comes from the factory 
after the principal portion of the saccharine mat- 
ter has been extracted, is used as feed for stock, 
and has proved one of the best and quickest fat 
producers, while its milk-increasing properties, 
when fed to dairy stock, are something remarka- 
ble. Near the factory are stock corrals where 
hundreds of cattle are fed. At one end of the 
corral is a silo 500 feet long, 65 feet wide and 12 
feet deep, which contained, when the factory 
closed operations, 12,000 tons of pulp. This has 
been fed to 1,000 head of cattle, together with 
hay and corn fodder, in the proportion of seventy 
pounds of pulp to five pounds of rough feed, 





Boys ‘‘ TOPPING” BEETS IN THE FIELD. 
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IN THE BEET FIELD. 


while nearly an equal amount went te another 
portion of the ranch to assist in making a prime 
quality of beef. 

The pulp, after remaining in the silo for several 
months, passes through a stage of fermentation 
and attains a firm, cheeselike consistency, and 
though at first requiring some cultivation of 
taste for it, is soon devoured by the stock with 
avidity. 

The amount of sugar consumed per capita in 
the United States has increased from 26 pounds 
in the year 1851 to 55 pounds at the present time. 
The Pacific coast, it would seem, approaches 
more closely the average amount consumed by 
Great Britain. 

With a population amounting to 65,000,000 
consuming 55 pounds per capita—should that be 
the limit of consumption—the United States re- 
quires 3,575,000,000 pounds of sugar annually to 
satisfy the demand, the production of which in 
the United States would reduce the shipments of 
gold to Europe by an amount equal to the value 
of the sugar, approximating %150,000,000 per 
annum, and that amount of money be distributed 
among American laborers. 

It has been stated on good statistical authority 
that ‘‘the United States has paid for foreign 
sugar many millions more than all the gold and 
silver taken out of our mines since the discovery 
of gold in 1849 and the development of silver 
mining in the Rocky Mountain States.” 

That the beet-sugar industry in California is 
certain of increased extension in the near future 
is best evidenced by the contemplated erection of 
a factory at Anaheim, in an adjoining valley, and 
the numerous letters constantly being received at 
Chino from all parts of the State requesting in- 


fcrmation in detail as to the cost of factory build- 
ings and the production of beets, and also by ex- 
perimental planting of the different varieties of 
beets in many localities. 

‘The Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufact- 
urer gives the total product of beet-sngar fac- 
tories in the United States for the season of 1892 
as follows : 








Pounds. 

Norfolk Beet Sugar Company, Neb............. 1,698,400 
Oxnard “ - TF t640d eek 2,110,100 
Utah < RIMNCi sé aanceute 1,473,500 
Chino Valley ** Ciiesedccee ewe 7,903,541 
Alameda bas . pibenbaeuvas 2,506,860 
Western - fname 11,390,921 
Total... re ae wed cence Cee 
Previous season’s production............ 12,204,838 





‘* JUMBO” ENGINE AND TRAIN OF BEET WAGONS. 
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The comparison of the two years by localities 
shows the greatest increase in production was in 
California : 


1891. 1892. 
Re ae ees 1,094,900 Tbs. 1,473,500 Ibs. 
California .... . 8,175,438 ** 21,801,322 ‘ 
Nebraska. . . 2,634,500 ** 3,808,500 * 


The production of beet sugar in Europe for the 
season 1892-’93 was : 


Germany... . 1,210,000 tons 


ED on ahaa ce an wine one emeee 775,000 ° 
France....... 600,000 ** 
masse cas ee eee 460,000 ** 
I: 5 ok 5 kd eek ore 185,000 ** 
Hotlané.......5.. AS oi cleat ate eae ae 75.000 ** 
Other countries.................. 97,000 ** 


. .3,402,000 





Total....... 
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The following table shows the amount of cane 
and beet sugar manufactured in the world during 
the past ten years, and the increasing proportion 
of beet over cane sugar: 


Beet. Cane. Total Tons. 
A 2,361,000 2,323,000 4,684,000 
188485. ............2,546,000 2,351,000 4,897,000 
8 reser: 2,220,000 2,340,000 4,560,000 
1886-87... ..........2,730,000 2,345,000 5,075,000 
1887—"88.............2,452,000 2,470,000 4,922,000 
ee. 2,765,000 2,280,000 5,045,000 
1889-99... ..........3,550,000 2.228 000 5,778,000 
fae .. .3,711,000 2,529,000 6,240,000 
1891-"92.............3,502,000 2.793.000 6,295,000 
1892-93. . . .3,402,000 2,695,000 6,097,000 


At the present time 90,000 tons of sugar are 
used on the Pacific coast, or about seventy pounds 
per capita per annum—the existing factories only 
supplying one-ninth of the amount consumed. 


THE WORLD? 


By THE Rev. H. N. Hurcuinson, B.A., F.G.S. 


GEOLOGY is not one of the exact sciences with 
a mathematical basis, like chemistry or electricity. 
Nevertheless, problems arise now and then which 
are capable of mathematical investigation. The 
problem of the earth’s antiquity, or rather that 
of the duration of geological time, which is not 
the same thing, is one that has attracted much 
attention, and has led to a long controversy be- 
tween certain physicists on the one hand and 
geologists on the other. According to the ‘‘ neb- 
ular hypothesis” now generally accepted, our 
planet had cooled down from a molten and some- 
what viscous state long before geological time be- 
gan—that is, before a watery ocean settled down 
by condensation from a heated atmosphere, and 
left our air as it now is, mostly composed of the 
incombustible element nitrogen, with a little oxy- 
gen, a variable amount of aqueous vapor and a 
trace of carbonic acid. How many eons passed 
away before this state of things was arrived at 
no one can say. Such times were pre-geological. 
But at last an ocean formed ; then, perhaps later 
on, dry land appeared ; the wind blew and the 
rains fell, as they do now, and the earth reached 
a phase which geologists believe to have been, 
generally speaking, not very unlike that of the 
present day. The question of geological time is 
the question of the duration of this phase. The 
great series of stratified rocks (including lava 
flows and intrusive igneous rocks, such as 


*«dikes”) were formed during geological time ; 


and these are the pages on which the earth has 
recorded her history. Naturally, therefore, the 
geologist endeavors to seek for some means of 
calculating the length of time required by Mother 
Earth to write her autobiography. 

Now, the earlier modern geologists, Hutton and 
his followers, who, by teaching the great princi- 
ple of uniformity in geological actions, placed the 
science on a sound and reasonable basis, and gave 
it an enormous impetus, were, unfortunately, so 
greatly impressed with this idea that they could 
see no trace of a beginning or sign of an end. Sir 
Archibald Geikie, in his recent address as Pres- 
ident of the British Association, assembled in 
Edinburgh, has thus eloquently described their 
state of mind: ‘* When the curtain was then first 
raised that had veiled the history of the earth, and 
men, looking beyond the brief span within which 
they had supposed that history to have been 
transacted,* beheld the records of a long vista of 
ages, stretching far away into a dim, illimitable 
past, the prospect vividly impressed their imag- 
ination. Thus the idea arose and gained univer- 
sal acceptance that, just as no boundary could 
be set to the astronomer in his free range through 
space, so the whole of bygone eternity lay open 
to the requirements of the geologist. . . . . This 


*Viz., the 4,000 years of Archbishop Ussher’s Chro- 
nology, a mere ‘*‘ pious opinion” nowhere expressed in 
Scripture. 
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doctrine was naturally espoused with warmth by 
the extreme uniformitarian school, which required 
an unlimited duration of time for the accom- 
plishment of such slow and quiet cycles of change 
as they conceived to be alone recognizable in the 
records of the earth’s past history.” 

This extreme teaching, in itself a reaction 
against the old-fashioned previous teaching, pro- 
duced another reaction, and the pendulum of 
opinion swung back to some extent; only slightly, 
but still sufficiently to raise a controversy. The 
physicists, led by Lord Kelvin (Sir William 
Thomson), began to look about for some means 
of checking these enormous demands. Lord 
Kelvin considered the question cf the world’s 
antiquity from the physical standpoint. His 
arguments, or rather calculations, were based on 
three important considerations. These we must 
notice ; but as our object in this paper is to con- 
sider purely geological measures of. time, and his 
methods can only be judged by the mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, we must content ourselves 
with «a very brief account of his conclusions. 
Lord Kelvin arrived at a very different conclu- 
sion, and this was derived from three distinct 
lines of reasoning, or rather calculation. First, 
he considered the internal heat, and rate of cool- 
ing of the earth; secondly, the tidal retarda- 
tion of the earth’s rotation ; and thirdly, the ori- 
gin and age of the sun’s heat.* 

With regard to the earth’s heat: the rate of in- 
crease of temperature downward from the surface 
is known, for a certain distance, by observations 
in mines. As many of our readers are already 
aware, it is about 1° F. for every 50 or 60 feet. 
But this rate is not maintained, and becomes less 
at great depths. Then with regard to the earth’s 
present temperature—about 36° F. at the bottom 
of the ocean. From such available data he cal- 
culated that the earth could not have consoli- 
dated, from its former molten state, Jess than 20 
millions of years ago, nor more than 400 millions. 
In the one case the underground heat would have 


* There is some uncertainty as to the amount of heat 
radiated by the sun. Assuming Helmholtz’s theory as to 
the source of the sun’s heat—that is, that it is due to the 
slow contraction of the sun’s bulk—and assuming that the 
sun has derived its heat solely in this way, we may say with 
some certainty that the contraction of the sun to its pres- 
ent size from a diameter as large as the earth's orbit would 
not have furnished more than 20,000,000 times as much 
heat as the sun now supplies in a year. But from theoret- 
ical considerations it seems probable that a gaseous mass 
losing heat by radiation, and contracting under its own 
gtavity, must rise in temperature. So that it is possible 
that the annual loss of heat in former times may have been 
less than at present, even though the radiating surface was 
then greater.—A. C. Ranyarp. 
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been greater than it actually is; in the other, there. 


would have been no sensible increase in tempera- 
ture downward. Ile afterward inclined toward the 
lower limit rather than the higher one, and said that 
we ought to be quite satisfied with 100 millions 
of years for the duration of geological time. Pro- 
fessor Tait would even limit the period since the 
earth’s consolidation to 10 or 15 millions of years. 
We pass on to the argument from the tides. It 
is generally admitted that the daily tidal waves 
must, in some degree, diminish the rate of rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis. Its action has been 
compared to that of a brake on a wheel. At one 
time, then, the rotation was more rapid ; in other 
words, the earth’s day was shorter, and has since 
been steadily getting longer. If we assume any 
antiquity for the globe greater than 100 million 
years, he thinks the flattening at the poles would 
be greater, owing to greater centrifugal force 
having been formerly exerted by the more rapid 
rotation, ‘ 
Lastly, Lord Kelvin has attempted calculations 
based upon the radiation of heat from the sun, 
and also upon the amount of heat generated by 
the falling together of meteoric masses, such as 
by clashing together may have given rise to the 
sun. He admits, however, that his conclusions 
from this source are, from the nature of the case, 
less reliable. Still, like the other calculations, 


they point to a comparatively small number of 
millions of years, perhaps about twenty. The 
sun may, however, have continued to receive 


showers of meteorites, and thus to be replenished 
with heat; which would disturb these calcula- 
tions. Moreover, certain chemical changes may 
be the means of liberating heat in the sun. 

But we will not dwell on these difficulties here. 
It is hardly necessary to say that most geologists 
consider that conclusions such as these are too 
sweeping. Seeing what _yast changes have taken 
place on the earth—so many thousands of feet of 
solid rock formed by slow deposition in water, so 
many new forms of life introduced at certain 
epochs, while others were extinguished—the ge- 
ologist cannot bring himself to believe that all the 
changes (only fully realized by those who study 
the record of the rocks) could have taken place 
within 20 or even 100 millions of years. Some, 
doubtless, would demand much more time, and 
refuse to accept even the limit of 400 millions. 
No one distrusts the actual calculations; but 
many do seriously distrust the data (or want of 
data) upon which they are founded. Hence a 
serious difference has arisen between geologists 
and physicists witn regard to the duration of ge- 
ological time. Mathematics are an excellent mill, 
and will grind out beautiful results; but what 
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you get out of this mill depends very much on 
what you put into it, and if you put in material 
based upon uncertain assumptions, you must not 
be surprised at getting a result tainted with simi- 
lar uncertainty. 

Let us quit this somewhat unsatisfactory region 
of speculation, and see what further light can be 
gained from the science of geology. It will be 
interesting to compare any results that may be 
obtained with those above mentioned, and to see 
whether they harmonize. 

The geologist knows only two timekeeping 
processes ; one is rock formation (deposition); the 
other, rock destruction (denudation). <A third 
is sometimes referred to, namely, changes in the 
organic world, involving the appearance, from 
time to time, of new species, genera, families and 
orders of plants and animals—changes which are 
comprehended under the one word ‘ evolution.” 
But this kind of change, which has been going 
on ever since the oldest (Archwan) rocks were 
first formed, concerns the biologist more than the 
geologist. The biologist, as Professor ILuxley 
said, has no clock, and must take his time from 
the geological clock. In other words, when, on 
passing from one rock formation to another, a 
great change in the fossils is noticed—as, for in- 
stance, in passing from Primary rocks to Second- 
ary or from Secondary to Tertiary, the lapse of 
time required to bring about such evolutionary 
change can only be ganged by the thickness of 
the stralu in which the different fossils are found, 
and partly, in the two cases above quoted, by the 
“‘ stratigraphical break ” between the two sets of 
strata; that is, the amount of rock denuded dur- 
ing the interval between the two areas. 

As the ingenious Greeks used to detect ‘‘ the 
lazy foot of time” by the slow dropping of water 
from a clepsydra, so the geologist measures his 
periods by the work of water, either as a rock 
destroyer or asa rock former. This is ou; water 
clock, and our two measures of time are (1) depth 
of rock denuded, (2) depth of rock deposited. 
Now, the conditon of the water clock’s accuracy 
as a timekeeper was uniformity of action, that the 
drops should continue falling at the same rate ; so 
with the geological clock. These two processes, 
so closely related to each other, must be supposed 
to have been working throughout geological time 
(that is, the time during which the great series 
of stratified rocks were being formed) with con- 
siderable uniformity. This brings us back to 
the “theory of uniformity” originated by the 
illustrious Hutton, and expanded and explained 
by Playfair and Lyell. 

Readers will hardly need to be told that ‘‘ den- 
udation ” is chiefly effected by ‘‘ rain and rivers.” 
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The consequence of denudation in one place is 
rock formation in another; the one is comple- 
mentary to the other. In other words, the débris 
of continents is carried by rivers into lakes, seas 
and estuaries, there to settle down and ‘‘sow the 
dust of continents to be.” Now, rivers depend 
for their supplies on rainfall ; hence, rainfall is 
one of the main factors in problems about denu- 
dation. Geologists believe (from a mass of evi- 
dence in the stratified rocks which it would take 
too long to expound here) that the rainfall has, 
in past periods, been pretty much what it is now 
in various parts of the world—not necessarily in 
Europe. It may, however, have been somewhat 
greater as far back as the Archean and Palwozoic 
times, when, perhaps, the earth was sensibly 
warmer and the sun sensibly hotter. Hence, ge- 
ologists consider that they are justified in at- 
tempting to form some kind of estimate of former 
periods of time from the two processes above re- 
ferred to. Not only is it possible thus to compare 
one period with another and to say which was the 
longest, but we venture to think that it is justi- 
fiable to attempt to calculate the limits of geo- 
logical time on the basis of the rate at which strata 
may be formed. We want to translate feet of 
rock formed into years. ‘To give a mathe- 
matical basis to geology is one of the great prob- 
lems of the future. What degree of success 
awaits such efforts we cannot say ; but certain at- 
tempts have been made to gauge denudation, and 
to see at what rate it goes on. With regard to 
deposition of strata, very little, if anything, has 
been done, and we cannot help thinking that im- 
portant results might be obtained in this direc- 
tion ; but of that we shall speak presently. 

Let us briefly consider the first operation, 
namely, the wearing away of land. The subject 
of atmospheric denudation has been arithmetic- 
ally investigated, in order to ascertain at what 
rate a given continent, or portion of a continent, 
is at present being worn down by ‘‘rain and 
rivers.” ‘Take the great area drained by the Mis- 
sissippi, which is what geographers call its basin. 
The area of this basin is reckoned to be 1,147,000 
square miles. It is clear that all the mud, sand, 
etc., brought down by this great river to the Gulf 
of Mexico must be derived from the rocks and 
soil in that area; the next step is to find out how 
much solid matter is brought down every year. 
Most extensive and accurate determinations upon 
this subject have been made by the United States 
Government. As the mean of many observations 
carried on continuously at different parts of the 
river for months together, Messrs. Humphreys 
and Abbot, the engineers employed to investigate 
the physics and hydraulics of the Mississippi, 
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found that the average proportion of sediment 
contained in the water is 1-1500th by weight, or 
1-2900th by volume. But, besides the matter 
held in suspension, they observed that a large 
amount of coarse detritus is constantly being 
pushed along the bottom of the river. ‘They es- 
timated that this moving stratum carries every 
year into the Gulf of Mexico about 750,000,000 
cubic feet of sand, earth and gravel. Their ob- 
servations led them to conclude that the annual 
discharge of water by the Mississippi River is 
19,500,000,000,000 cubic feet, and consequently 
that the weight of mud annually carried into the 
sea by this river must reach the enormous sum of 
812,500,000,000 pounds. Then, taking the total 
annual contributions of solid matter, whether in 
suspension or moving along the bottom, they 
found them to equal a prism 268 feet high, with 
a base of one square mile. 

But besides all this there is in every river a 
large amount of matter chemically dissolved. 
This consists chiefly of carbonate of lime, dis- 
solved by rain water in filtering through rocks 
before it reaches the river. Properly to estimate 
the loss sustained by the surface of a river basin, 
we ought to know the amount of mineral matter 
thus removed, as well as that referred to above ; 
and to make sure of good results, we ought to 
have the total volume of water discharged, from 
measurements made at different seasons and ex- 
tending over a series of years. Such data have 
not beer fully collected: from. any_river, though 
some of them have been ascertained with approx- 
imate accuracy, as in the cases of the survey of 
the Mississippi and the Danube. As a rule, more 
attention has been paid to the amount of mechan- 
ically suspended matter than to the amount in 
solution. We must therefore confine ourselves to 
the former, but it must be borne in mind that 
the following estimates are understatements of 
the truth, because the amount of dissolvéd mat- 
ter is left out. Some of the results obtained 
are as follows: The Mississippi, with a basin 
of 1,147,000 square miles, discharges annually 
*%,459,267,200 cubic feet of solid matter; the 
Rhone, with a basin of 25,000 square miles, dis- 
charges 600,381,800 cubic feet of solid matter ; 
the Danube, with a basin of 234,000 square miles 
discharges 1,253,738,600 cubic feet; The Po, 
with a basin of 30,000 square miles, discharges 
1,510,137,000 cubic feet. Now, as all this solid 
matter comes off the surface of so much land, the 
area of which is known, it can easily be calculated 
what thickness of rock must have been removed 
(on an average) to produce the amount brought 
down to the sea, as given in cubic feet. On ele- 
vated land, where mountain streams run faster, 
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more rock is removed than over low plains or 
gentle slopes, where rivers run slowly. But we 
only want a general average for the whole area. 
An illustration may serve to make this clear. 
Given a lump of butter, containing so many cubic 
inches, and a slice of bread, with area so many 
square inches, any schoolboy could find what. the 
thickness of the butter would be when spread 
evenly over the bread. The results for the great 
rivers were as follows: The Mississippi removes 
1-6000th foot from its area in a year, or one foot in 
6,000 years; the Rhone removes 1-1528th, or one 
foot in 1,528 years ; the Danube removes 1-6846th, 
or one foot in 6,846 years; the Po removes 1-729th, 
or one foot in 729 years. Now, these are very 
important results, and since the physics of the 
Mississippi have been more carefully studied than 
those of perhaps any other river, and as that river 
drains so extensive a region, embracing so many 
varieties of climate, rock and soil, we shall prob- 
ably get the best results by taking the Mississippi 
rate of denudation as a fair one. Let us see, 
then, what that rate means. It means that the 
surface of its basin will be lowered 10 feet (gen- 
erally) in 60,000 years; supposing the rate to 
continue, 100 feet in 600,000 years, and 1,000 
feet in 6,000,000 years. Apply this to the whole 
of North America, the mean height of which, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, is 748 feet above sea level, 
and we find that this continent would. be worn 
away in about 44 millions of years. The same 
kind of calculation, based upon the rate of denu- 
dation by the Upper Ganges, has been applied to 
the Continent of Asia, and a shorter length of 
time was found to be required to wear it all down 
to sea level. But the Ganges rate seems to be 
hardly a fair one; so we will keep to the Missis- 
sippi. Such calculations are made on the assump- 
tion that no serious changes take place in the way 
of earth movements, raising or depressing a con- 
tinent. Upheaval. would undoubtedly quicken 
the rate of denudation, by giving greater velocity 
to the rivers (on account of increased fall), and 
in the same way depression would check the rate 
of denudation. But in spite of this possible ele- 
ment of disturbance, the result above given is an 
important one. Now, the amount of denudation 
that might thus take place over the North Amer- 
ican Continent is a mere trifle compared to the 
vast denudation which must have taken place in 
order to provide the prodigious amount of solid 
matter contained in the whole series of stratified 
rocks. ‘Their total estimated thickness is about 
100,000 feet! It is clear, then, that a much 
greater number of millions of years was required 
to lay down this great series of sedimentary rocks 
on ocean beds, especially when we reflect that 
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such material had to be distributed by ocean cur- 
rents over vast areas, and also that many of these 
rocks were built up very slowly in the deeper 
parts of oceans by the slow accumulation of or- 
ganic remains. This applies, for example, to the 
carboniferous limestone, the oolites and the chalk 
formation. 

Evidences of great denudation abound both in 
Great Britain and in Europe, and in all parts of 
the world. Thousands and thousands of feet 
of solid rock have been removed, and yet such 
phenomena were by no means spread over the 
whole of geological time. We can often prove 
that even in the interval between two successive 
yeriods enormous denudation took place, and the 
mind is bewildered in endeavoring to combine 
with any reasonable amount of time required for 
such intervals the greater periods required for the 
accumulation of the subsequent or overlying strata. 
Any student who is familiar with geological sec- 
tions can call to mind numerous examples of 
great denudation. For inégtance, what a vast 
period of time is indicated by the upheaval and 
subsequent denudation of the pre-Cambrian (or 
Archean) rocks before those of the Palzozoic era 
were deposited on their upturned edges! No at- 
tempt has been made to estimate in years this in- 
terval. Or, to take another case, it is found that 
in many parts of England a great thickness of 
the carboniferous rocks, especially the cecal meas- 
ures, was denuded away before the advent of the 
Secondary or Mesazoic era. Sir Andrew Ramsey 
has calculated (from sections drawn to scale) that 
x covering of rock to the depth of one mile was 
removed from the surface of the Mendip Hills, 
and most of this destruction took place during 
the above interval. No one has yet attempted to 
apply a rate of denudation to this case, for the 
uncertain elements in such a problem are many. 
The Mississippi rate of one foot in 6,000 years 
would hardly be applicable, being an average for 
a large area including mountains, vallevs and 
plains ; whereas the Mendip Hills are a small 
hilly area. If we could find the rate at which 
some of our present mountainous regions are be- 
ing worn down, and obtain an average therefrom, 
it might be justifiable to apply such an average to 
the case in point. But mountains are composed 
of hard and often crystalline rocks, and this fact 
would tend to counteract the more rapid erosion 
due to the velocity of mountain streams, 

We will now endeavor to point out a method 
that might possibly lead to valuable results if fol- 
lowed, and from which an average rate of rock 
formation might be obtained. 

Take the case of the Mississippi. What be- 
comes of all the solid matter brought down by 
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this river? It mostly finds its way into the 
Atlantic, for the Gulf of Mexico is swept by that 
powerful current the Gulf Stream. It would not 
be spread all over the Atlantic bed, for some may 
be carried up to the North Sea and Arctic Ocean ; 
and again, there are large areas in the Atlantic 
where no sedimentary deposits are forming, but 
only globigerina ooze, pteropod ooze, or the red 
clay (believed to be volcanic and even cosmic 
dust). ‘These areas are far from land, and some 
of them are the deepest recesses of the Atlantic. 
Suppose that all the débris from the North 


‘American Continent were being washed into the 
Atlantic only. Now, this ocean is larger than 
North America in actual area, but we may sub- 
tract the areas devoted to globigerina ooze or red 


clay. What these areas are could doubtless be 
estimated by Mr. Murray, of the Challenger ex- 
pedition. Wedo not know how much they are ; 
but let us suppose that when this is done an area 
remains equal to the Continent of North America. 
Then it would follow that all the rock material 
removed from that surface of land settles down to 
form new rocks on an area equal to that of the 
land from which it came. Now, if, taking the 
Mississippi rate, one foot is removed from the 
former area in 6,000 years, it follows that about 
one foot is added to the latter surface in the same 
time. It would really be rather more, because 
the new material would be soft and unhardened 
by pressure, while the old rocks from which it 
came were compressed and hardened before they 
came up to form a land surface. But this dif- 
ference may be neglected. It will thus be seen 
that a result of some value is obtained, namely, 
just what we have been seeking—an average rate 
of rock formation. 

The question arises: ‘Is this rate of rock for- 
mation over a large area of sea bed, viz., one foot 
in 6,000 years, too rapid ?” We are inclined to 
think that it is. It might apply to strata formed 
in shallow waters, but it seems too high a rate for 
those formed in deeper waters, and certainly is 
inapplicable to slow-growing depgsits like glo- 
bigerina ooze. Llowever, let us see what we can 
make of it. The whole series of stratified rocks 
is generally estimated at 100,000 feet—taking all 
the formations adding their thicknesses to- 
gether. Here would be a measure of geological 
time, if only we knew the average rate at which 
they were built up. Suppose we apply the rate 
just obtained and see what it leads to. If one 
foot is formed 6,000 years, 100 feet will be 
formed in 600,000 years and 100,000 feet in 
600,000,000 years. Six hundred millions of years ! 
This is more than Lord Kelvin’s extreme limit 
for geological time, or the time since the earth 
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consolidated from a molten state. And yet we 
have taken a rate of rock formation that appears 
not to err on the side of rapidity ; and, moreover, 
this calculation makes no allowance for those 
great ‘‘ gaps” or ‘‘ breaks” in the 100,000 feet of 
the geological record with which the student will 
be familiar. Again, it makes no allowance for 
the necessarily slow rate at which organic deposits 
were formed, and formations of this kind oceupy 
no small fraction of the whole series of rocks. 
For example, the great mountain limestone in 
one district is 4,000 feet thick ; the chalk in the 
Isle of Wight is 1,000 feet thick ; then there are 
the oolites between, to say nothing of Silurian 
limestones below. 

It is therefore not surprising that geologists are 
dissatisfied with the limits laid down by Lord 
Kelvin and others. ‘They demand much more 
time than he will allow, and we think that the 
calculation above given justifies such a demand. 
Hiis later estimate of only 100 millions of years 
certainly seems too small. Professor Huxley, 
some years ago, endeavored as it were to make 
peace between the two parties in his controversy 
by taking the latter limit of 100 millions and ap- 
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plying it to the stratified rocks, If 100,000 feet 
of rock were formed in 100 millions of years, then 
the rate of rock formation would be one foot in 
996 years—say, roughly, 1,000 years. Now, the 
result we obtained above was one foot in 6,000 
years, so that our rate is six times slower than 
that which follows from Lord Kelvin’s computa- 
tion. 

One cannot help hoping that before long some 
attempts will be made to observe the rate of dep- 
osition in different seas. Would not observa- 
tions of the amount of sediment suspended in sea 
water, taking samples from various depths, be 
useful ? But it would be better still if some one 
would let down vessels (like rain gauges) on the 
bed of the sea in various spots; leave them there 
for twenty vears, and then take them up and 
measure the amount of solid matter contained in 
them. ‘They could be attached to buoys by thin 
wire ropes ; thus the sites would be indicated and 
they could be pulled up. Or again, perhaps in 
the future an international committee of scientific 
men may be formed to observe and measure the 
amounts of débris brought down to the Mediter- 
ranean by all the principal rivers flowing into it ! 
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Or all the great army of camera specialists who attacked 
the White City from every point of vantage, none gained 
such a signal victory over nature and the limitations of 
photographic art as did Mr. W. H. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson had already won a reputation throughont 
the art world by his famous scenic views of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

When- he was called upon, then, to produce a series of 
pictures of the great Columbian Exposition commensurate 
with its grandeur, much was expected of him. 

But the most extravagant expectations fell short of the 
wondrous beauty of the results achieved. It is not exag- 
geration to say of the ‘‘ White City Art Folios” made from 
these negatives that they represent the climax of photo 
graphic composition and sharpness of detail. 

There is not one plate of the series which is not worthy 
& position upon the walls of any private or public art col- 
lection yet made. 

Selected from points of view which placed them beyond 
the field of the ordinary camera, the distances and per- 
spective vistas place them upon a plane of artistic grand- 
eur. The broad foregrounds which give distance, the 
distinctness of detail which renders sharply those wondrous 
architectural features, giving character to the varied 
schools of architecture represented, are most satisfactory 
to those who appreciate perfection. 

The best previous series of World's Fair views were at 
the time of their issue received enthusiastically. Those 
who s.id and felt that the public demand in this line had 
been satiated Lave been most happily disappointed. 


Not only are these views considered a necessary supple- 
ment to every collection of World’s Fair views yet made. 
but people who have so far held aloof from cvupon clip- 
ping have surrendered before the magic influence of these 
marvelous pictures, 

The White City Art Folios now take the place formerly 
usurped by the costly ‘‘ edition de Inxe” of the great pri- 
vate subscription companies. To possess them is at onc? 
a guaranty of refined appreciation and a testimony to the 
tyiumph of inodern reproductive processes. 

To those who enjoyed in a subtler spirit the deeper beau- 
ties of those vanished vistas these strong yet finished pict- 
ures appeal peculiarly, 

The overpowering grandeur of an architectural magnifi- 
cence which stunted all previous standards—those tremen- 
dous stretches of plaza, fagade and lagoon—impressed the 
human intellect with a sense of comparative littleness. 

To reproduce this impression pictorially required the 
capacity of a scenic artist and instruments especially con- 
strue’ed. 

The plates of the White City Art Folios are eighty in 
number; they are 14 by 17 inches in size, and are printed 
upon ivory-finished paper, with 9 wide margin and an In- 
dia tint border. 

Placed loosely in a handsome cover, each plate is pro- 
tected by a sheet of fine paper, and is thus left in conven- 
ient shape for handling and framing. 

Each part contains four plates and will be issued 
monthly. The terms upon which they can be obtained will 
be found in the advertisement on page facing colored plate. 
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